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CHAPTER I. 

DOWN UPON THE ROCKS. 

The sun is sinking slowly, clad in royal purple and 
gold, into the sea, and turning the waves to a 
mother-of-pearl tint. It is shining on the surface 
of the quiet pools among the huge masses and 
reefs of black rock on the shore, and is dyeing the 
hanging fringes of sea-weed on their brink a bright 
rose colour. It touches the tall spires of the splintered 
rocks in the rugged outline of magnificent cliffs 
as they sweep away into the far distance, and tinges 
even the white breasts of the gulls floating on the 
crests of the waves with crimson. 

The sun is truly a fine artist ; not only does he 
paint his foreground in rich and glowing colouring, 
but he knows how to produce a lovely contrast, for 
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he throws Lundy Isle into a faint and shadowy dis- 
tance, so soft and so delicately grey that it seems 
to the eyes of some children on the shore like a 
fairy world uprising from the ocean. It is only 
by those who dwell on these western shores of 
England that is seen the grand and beautiful 
sight of the sun setting beyond the sea. 

The tide is coming in. The evening is lovely 
and calm, yet round the reefs that stretch in long 
ridges down the yellow sands this blue summer 
sea breaks in seething masses of white foam ; for 
the great Atlantic in its calmest mood is like a 
giant, asleep but for a while, with his terrible 
strength and power ready to awaken at the 
smallest touch of opposition. The tide does not 
creep gently up as it does on other coasts on 
a quiet evening, like the present one, when the 
faintest wind is not stirring ; but urged on by the 
mighty swell of the ocean behind it leaps and 
tosses in sudden fury when it reaches the black 
rocks. Now it runs impatiently up through the 
narrow channels between the reefs towards the 
place where Milly Tresillian, and her little brother 
Archie, and Elsie St. Aubyn, are sitting on the 
rocks. They are playing at giving tea-parties, 
and have established themselves on three rocks 
which represent their three respective houses, and 
a clear little pool left by the last tide divides 
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them. This, however, makes it rather a difficult 
undertaking, when they scramble down from their 
perches for the purpose of going to drink tea with 
their neighbour. Milly has some gooseberries and 
some biscuits in a basket which have been provided 
by nurse for the entertainment, and the limpet- 
shells make capital little tea-cups, although the 
salt water is not quite as pleasant as real tea, and 
Archie refuses sturdily to partake of this refresh- 
ment. There is usually a kind of feud between 
him and Elsie, and she takes the opportunity to 
scold him for not liking his *tea.' He is a fat, 
solemn-eyed little fellow, of four years old. He 
has been coaxed by Milly to sit in his own house, 
in company witti Snap, the little wire-haired terrier. 
They both rebelled at first, Archie not liking to be 
so far out of reach of the gooseberries, and Snap, 
at all times, has a decided objection to the slippery 
rocks and the sea and those dreadful little pools 
into which he is sometimes plunged when the 
higher powers are of opinion that a washing is 
requisite. Just at present he and Archie are united 
by a cause of common discontent, but they are 
both partially reconciled to their lot by Milly, who 
gives Archie a cabbage-leaf full of gooseberries, 
and a handful of biscuits between him and Snap. 

* Now, Archie, darling,' says Milly, coaxingly, 
* you are Mr. Brown, and Snap is your little boy. 
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and you must invite us to drink tea with you ; and 
I'm Mrs. Wellington Smith, and Elsie is Mrs, 
Valentine Longlegs.' 

* My name is not Longlegs/ says Elsie, rather 
resentfully. It must be admitted that she Jtas 
rather long legs, considering she is only ten years 
old, and as she sits upon the top of her rock, with 
no handy ledge to rest her feet upon, her legs 
dangling down the side, and ending in a pair of 
thick boots that will turn up at the toes, it is pos- 
sible that the name suggests itself naturally to 
Milly. It is not one of her own invention, and if it 
displeases Elsie she is much too kindly-natured to 
call her by it. She forgets at the moment that on 
certain occasions Elsie's brother Jack has teased 
her about her long legs, and that both he and Peter 
Borlase are disposed now and then to be facetious 
on the subject of * Daddy Longlegs.' 

Archie fixes his solemn eyes on Elsie, and says 
slowly, — 

*Yes, you are Mrs. Va-len-tine Long-legs. — 
You are, you are.' 

* I'm not !' retorts Elsie, hotly ; * and you shan't 
have any more gooseberries, you greedy little crea- 
ture ! You've eaten more than half already.' 

Archie gets very red in the face at this threat, 
and is evidently making up his mind to a howl, 
but Milly interposes, — 
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* You shall have some of mine, Archie ; only 
please don't cry, dear. And you shall be Lady Grace 
Grenville, Elsie, — Sir Bevil's wife, you know/ 

Elsie looks pleased, for who would not like to 
be the wife of the brave Knight of Stowe, the great 
and glorious Sir Bevil Grenville, about whom Mr. 
Tresillian tells them those delightful stories some- 
times by the great hall fire at Tresillian, in the 
twilight of the autumn evenings, and the fair Lady 
Grace, who wrote such gentle, beautiful letters of 
encouragement to her gallant husband when he 
was away from home fighting for the King ? She 
was naturally the heroine of these stories, so Elsie 
was very much pleased indeed. 

Milly is busy filling her tea-cups. She is a 
lovely little girl, with a fair, flower-like face, and 
large deep blue eyes. The masses of her bright 
golden hair stream over her shoulders from under 
her little brown straw hat. She and Elsie are the 
same age, but Milly is smaller, and the little friends 
are quite different. Milly is a soft, gentle little 
thing, with pretty clinging ways, and a kind of 
motherliness in her manner to little Archie, who 
is very fond of her. Perhaps the fact that they 
have no-mother lends this touch of protecting care 
to Milly's love for her little brother. The children 
are orphans and live with their grandfather at 
Tresillian, the quaint old gabled mansion that 
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stands back among its woods in the quiet valley, 
sheltered from the western gales that sweep along 
the wild coast. Elsie St. Aubyn is M lily's friend 
and favourite companion, and the two little girls 
are constantly together, for their homes are not 
far apart, Elsie is much taller than Milly, and 
the long legs that have been mentioned already, 
together with her long arms, give her a somewhat 
angular appearance. They are very useful to her 
nevertheless, and enable her to climb about the 
steep rocks, which she especially delights in doing ; 
but there are times when poor Elsie wishes that 
she could look as neat and nice as Milly always 
manages to appear ; and when Jack, with one of 
those dreadful teasing fits strong upon him, loves to 
tak^ what he calls ' a rise out of Elsie,* and makes 
tender inquiries for her relations the Spiders, she 
secretly mourns that Nature has not limited the 
length of her limbs. She is all the same a happy, 
good-tempered, merry-hearted child, and her large 
dark eyes, and her rosy cheeks, make her bright 
and blooming face a very pleasant one to look 
upon. Her brown hair is short and grows in thick 
waves over her little head, something like a boy's. 
She can join in all boys' games, and makes a 
capital field at cricket — always on the alert, and 
never tired. She can bowl, too, very respectably 
when required, and on one occasion has been 
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known to attempt football, but a frightful kick 
made her sick with pain. She scorned to cry, and 
kept back her tears bravely, but poor Elsie limped 
on one leg for ten days afterwards. It was balm to 
her wounded body and mind when she heard 
Jack exclaim, — 

' I say! ain't she a plucky little toad ?* 

The remark was made to Martha, the servant 
who had lived with Mrs. St. Aubyn for many 
years, and who, devoted to both Jack and Elsie, 
yet highly disapproved of some of Elsie's per- 
formances. 

* I don't know nothing about plucky toads^ 
Master Jack,' was her indignant reply on this 
occasion ; * but I do know that Miss Elsie ought 
to be that ashamed of herself to go and play at 
them rampageous boys' games, not fit for a girl, 
let alone a young lady!' 

Poor Martha ! her patience is sorely tested at 
times by Elsie. Jack is the idol of Elsie's heart, 
and when he is at home for the holidays, she is 
his devoted slave and shadow, helping him in all 
his undertakings, and following him in every ex- 
pedition. She climbs the steep and jagged cliffs 
with him when he goes to look for choughs' nests 
high up among the crannies, while poor little 
Milly trembles with terror as she watches them 
from below, scrambling and crawling to a height 
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that reduces them in her frightened eyes to the 
size of black-beetles. 

* I don't think I like the tea much/ says Milly, 
after having drunk two or three limpet-shells 
of salt water. * It doesn't taste nice with the 
gooseberries.* 

* It's horrid!' says Elsie. *I can't drink any 
more. I've tried to make believe it's nice, but it's 
horribly nasty.' 

* We'll bring some milk next time in a bottle, 
and some revel cakes. Andrews says that the 
next time he goes to Portrenna he will bring me 
back some.' 

Revel cake is a Cornish delicacy. It is a 
round, flat, saffron cake or soft biscuit, with 
currants in it sometimes, and at other times 
without currants. The taste of the saffron is not 
pleasant to many people, but these are little 
Cornish maidens, and in Cornwall saffron is much 
used, so to them these revel cakes are delicious. 
They are called revel cakes because they are made 
at the fair times, in the towns, in large batches ; 
and the bakers have enough to do to supply the 
large demands upon them, as not only the fairing 
people want them, but those who live at long 
distances from the town send in for supplies of 
revel cakes. 

*I like revel cakes,' says Archie, who has 
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jfinished his gooseberries, and having nothing else 
left but a pile of skins, is beginning an attack on 
them. 

* Look at him, Milly,' cries Elsie. 

'You mustn't do that, darling,' says Milly; 
* nurse would be angry, and they will make you 
ill. Give me the skins, there's a dear.' 

Archie hands over the bundle of forbidden 
luxury, but his eye is on Elsie, and he asks : 

* Milly, what has she done with hers ?' 

The fact is, Elsie has swallowed gooseberries 
and skins. 

* Never mind, Archie, where mine are. You're 
only a little boy, and mustn't ask questions about 
your betters.' 

It is possible that if Archie had been a little 
older than he is, he would have denied that Elsie 
was his better, but as it is he does not under- 
stand her taunt, and can only stare defiantly at 
her, and say in a tone of entire satisfaction : 

* Milly, she's eated all her skins, and she'll be 
sick ; won't she ?' 

Snap, finding the top of a rock decidedly un- 
comfortable where there is only space enough for 
him to sit up with his four paws drawn altogether, 
and seeing that no more biscuits are forthcoming, 
gets very weary of the performance in which he 
is an unwilling actor, and suddenly deserts his 
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parent, Mr. Brown, with a bound from the rock 
on to the smooth sands. The foolish little fellow 
IS soon in hot pursuit of a grey gull that is pecking 
among some drifts of seaweed. The gull never 
stirs until Snap is quite close to him, not thinking 
it worth while to hurry his evening meal, and at 
the last moment he rises in a contemptuous sort 
of way on his wing, and sails slowly off just above 
the head of the discomfited Snap, who, with a 
little yap of disgust, trots slowly back to the 
rocks. The children are still playing at visiting^ 
and now Mrs. Wellington Smith and Lady Grace 
Grenville are discussing household matters after 
the fashion of their elders. 

* I really think, Mrs. Wellington Smith,' Lady 
Grace Grenville is saying, * that times is hard, and 
prices aggravatin* ! I'm just 'mazed !' 

It is to be hoped that even in those far back 
times the Lady Grace made use of better English. 
Elsie is rather forgetting her part in the exact 
reproduction of a conversation she had overheard 
between Martha and her friend Mrs. Penwarden, 
the butcher's wife, but she suddenly remembers 
that her grammar is not in keeping with her grand 
position, so she adds : 

* I mean that everything is ^-normously dear — 
don't you think so?' 

* Yes, really, my dear Lady Grace Grenville, it 
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is quite true/ returns Mrs. Wellington Smith, try- 
ing to shift her painful seat on the point of the 
rock to an easier one, * I gave two pounds yester- 
day for a leg of mutton.' 

*0h, that's impossible, Milly!' says Elsie> 
startled into her natural voice and tone by this 
astounding exaggeration of price. * You mustn't 
say that You know you couldn't give two 
pounds for a leg of mutton. Why, it would buy 
a pig all alive ! ' 

* Well, two shillings then,' says Mrs. Wellington 
Smith, calmly ; * it doesn't matter which.' 

* I'm not quite sure that you could get a leg of 
mutton for two shillings,' replies Elsie, reflectively. 
* I think meat's something a pound, and I suppose 
there's lots of pounds in a leg of mutton ; but 
never mind, go on.' 

*One man asked me a shilling for potatoes 
the other day; very dear, wasn't it?' 

* How many did you get ?' inquires the practical 
Lady Grace. 

* Oh, only one sackful, and there are heaps of 
potato-fields, you know !' 

The Lady Grace again ponders. She has an 
idea that Mrs. Wellington Smith has made another 
mistake, and means a peck instead of a sack ; 
but she lets it pass, and turns her attention next 
to the silent Mr. Brown, who is sucking his thumb. 
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*And pray, Mr. Brown/ she says, graciously, 
what are you giving for butter?* 

Mr. Brown takes his thumb out of his mouth, 
and eyes the Lady Grace severely. 

* I won't give nothing/ he replies, rather gruffly. 
He thinks that Elsie may have some design on 
his pennies in the little money-box which stands 
in the corner of the nursery mantel-piece. * She 
shan't have my. pennies,' he says, appealing to 
Milly, *and I won't have her butter!' 

*0h, you little stupid !' cries Elsie, impatiently. 
*I don't want your pennies. He doesn't under- 
stand how to play, Milly, so there's no use our 
going on with him for a neighbour.' 

* Look, Elsie, how clear the water is,' says 
Milly, as she drops the limpet-shells into the pool, 
* and see how bright the pink sea- weed is, floating 
on the top. Doesn't it look like one of the fairy 
bathing-places? I wish a beautiful mermaid would 
come and sit on the rock and comb her hair with 
a mother-of-pearl comb, and sing her lovely songs. 
Oh ! wouldn't it be nice?' 

* No/ replies Elsie; *I shouldn't like it at all. 
The mermaids are horrid cruel creatures, singing 
to the poor sailors, and coaxing them to bring 
their boats among the rocks, just for the fun of 
seeing them dashed to pieces.' 

* But we could listen to her singing without 
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her doing us any harm/ persists Milly, whose 
fancy has been captivated by the stories of mer* 
maids. 

* No, we couldn't, Milly. She would draw us 
away until we followed her into the sea and were 
drowned, and then she would swim away with 
her horrid fish's tail, and her dreadful laugh, quite 
glad that we were dead.' 

Milly laughs, but Archie, who has only under- 
stood from Elsie's account that a mermaid is 
something very terrible — more terrible, perhaps^ 
than the butcher's great black dog — immediately 
sets up a dismal cry, so suddenly that Elsie is 
considerably startled, for her mind at the moment 
is filled with the mermaid's misdemeanours. 

* I want to come down,' wails poor Archie ; 
* and I don't like the creatures combing their hair 
with fishes' tails and drowning us.' 

* Do be quiet, Archie, and I'll take you down,' 
says Elsie, and with a slide and a sprawl she 
scrambles down, splashing into the pool as she 
goes. 

* Take me down,' cries Archie, again ; and 
Elsie seizes hold of him, slipping and stumbling as 
she drags him down, and deposits him on the 
sand. His poor little fat legs are scratched by the 
sharp sides of the rock, and he slips and falls on the 
slimy sea-weed, but he bears these evils. Anything 
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is better than being seated on a rock by himself, 
when at any moment a creature with a fish's tail 
and a comb in her hand might appear and carry 
him off into the waves. That would be far worse 
than being dipped in them by old Nanny the 
bathing-woman, for she, at any rate does not drown 
him, and sometimes comforts his wounded feelings 
by a peppermint drop, or a piece of barley-sugar, 
as she carries him back dripping to nurse on the 
rocks. But a mermaid is a very different kind of 
being, so Archie does not at the present moment 
mind his scratched legs, and trots off on the hard 
smooth sands after Snap, away from the pools and 
the rocks. 

Elsie remarks, — 

* I say, Milly, we mustn't talk of mermaids be- 
fore Archie again.' 

The truth is, she has not liked the turn their 
conversation has taken, and is by no means easy 
in her mind on the subject of mermaids. 

The western sky is bright with the rich sunset 
glow that burns along the deep-coloured rocks, and 
on the golden furze with which the tops of the 
cliffs and the wild downs are a-blaze, as the 
children turn homewards. 

The shadows are deepening, and the figure of 
the little old man who is walking quickly along 
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with a creel at his back, is reflected at more than 
twice his natural length on the yellow sands. 

* Look, Milly, there's that horrid old Michael 
Arscott Do you know Martha says that he gets 
into the most dreadful rages when the boys toss 
his heaps of sea-weed back into the sea. The 
other day he collected a whole lot in the cove, and 
he had ever so much trouble to get his donkey to 
climb up that narrow zig-zag path that leads up 
the side of the cliff, you know, to his cottage — ^thc 
load was so heavy ; and when he came down again 
to fetch the rest, it was all gone. The boys from 
the village had watched till he was out of sight, 
and then they threw it back into the pools. He 
Tv^as in a rage, and Roger Boone, the baker's boy, 
who hid himself behind a rock to see the fun, told 
Martha that old Michael was so angry he quite 
danced about in his anger, and said he would half 
kill the boys if he could catch them, but of course 
they didn't let him. I should like to have seen his 
iace when he came down and found all his sea- 
weed gone — shouldn't you ?' 

* No, that I shouldn't !' says Milly, indignantly, 
wth the colour flushing all over her face. * I 
think it's horrid of those boys to tease him so, and 
to go and throw away all his sea-weed, for he must 
work so hard to get it, and his poor old back looks 
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so bent and tired. I call them wicked, bad boys 
to do it' 

' But, Milly, Michael is a dreadful old man, you 
know. Martha says that he never gives a civil 
word to anybody, and he is always so cross that 
no one dares to go near him. Mother sent her 
once to his cottage when he was ill, with some 
wine and things, and he was so angry with her for 
coming, and told her he didn't wish to be beholden 
to anyone for anything, so she just put down the 
things and said, " You're a cross-grained old crea- 
ture, Michael, and only fit to live with the choughs 
and the daws in the holes of the rocks." * 

* Oh ! what rf/rf he say,* asks Milly, breathlessly; 
* wasn't he very angry ?' 

'Martha didn't stop to hear. She says she 
bounced out of the cottage, and slammed the door 
behind her. I believe she was afraid, though she 
said she wasn't, because he is a dreadful old 
creature, Milly.' 

*But then he's very poor, and old, and all 
alone,' replies Milly ; * and nurse says he has had 
some great troubles. He was well off once, she 
told me, and had a wife, and a farm, and then his 
brother did something very wrong. He copied 
Michael's hand-writing, and went to the bank 
where all his brother's money was kept, and got it 
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all out, and ran away with it. What do you call 
it, Elsie?' 

' Robbery !' replies Elsie, promptly. 

* Yes, I know it was robbery, but that's not the 
name nurse called it. What is it, when you copy 
somebody's hand-writing ?' 

* Imitating.' 

Milly shakes her head reflectively. 

* That isn't it, Elsie.' 

'Well, if it's not imitating, what can it be?' 
asks Elsie, impatiently. *But it can't be that, 
Milly. We imitate writing when we do our copies, 
you know, and there's nothing wicked in that. I 
wish there was, and then perhaps Miss Carwithen 
would not make me write mine over again so 
often.' 

Milly looks at the sea, and she looks at the 
sky, and she twines her fingers in and out of 
Archie's, whose little fat hand she is holding, until 
he snatches it away, and says in an aggrieved tone, 
* Don't, Milly,' — in her endeavour to remember the 
word, but it does not come back to her. Suddenly 
she recollects it. 

* I know, Elsie,' she exclaims ; ' it's forgery. I 
remember nurse said Michael's brother had made 
a forgery. And she said it was something very 
bad. He copied Michael's writing, and made be- 
lieve that his brother wanted to have his money 

c 
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out of the bank. So the bank people looked at 
the piece of paper and saw Michaers name on it, 
and they gave him the money, and then he went 
away with it to America or somewhere, and poor 
Michael was ruined. Wasn't it sad for him ? He 
had to give up his farm, and come and live in that 
miserable little cottage on the cliff; and his poor 
wife fell ill one day, and nurse says he couldn't get 
her any nice comforting things, you know ; and he 
was too proud to tell anybody how much he wanted 
them for her, so she soon died.* 

'But then he shouldn't have been proud and 
disagreeable when his poor wife was so ill, and 
everybody would have been wanting to help him, 
persists Elsie, whose prejudice against Michael is 
very strong. ' And then, Milly, you know, he 
won't ever come to Church, and doesn't care a bit 
when Mr. Vyvyan talks to him and tells him how 
wrong it is.' 

' He ought to come to Church,* says Milly, 
slowly ; * and I can't think how he can say No when 
Mr. Vyvyan asks him, for he is so good and kind ; 
but perhaps it is more difficult to- be good when 
one is very unhappy ; and poor old Michael has 
lost everything.' 

* But there are some people who have great 
troubles, and still they are as good as good can be, 
Milly. You know Mr. Tresillian has had very 
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great troubles. Uncle says his wife was like an 
angel, she was so gentle and sweet, and I think 
Lady Alice's picture in the library looks like one, 
and he has lost her. And then,' she adds in a 
lower voice, 'there was his son, your father, it 
was so terrible his being drowned — ^his only son, 
and then poor beautiful Mrs. Hugh Tresillian. 
They are all gone, and yet Mr. Tresillian is so 
good.' 

The colour deepens in little Milly's face, and 
her eyes grow large and soft, as she looks away 
over the sea. 

* Yes, grandad is good,' she says presently in a 
soft, tender little tone ; * and once, Elsie, when I 
was wondering how many beautiful things there 
were at the bottom of the sea, he said, " The gold 
and the jewels are not the most precious things 
that the sea has got in its depths, Milly, but the 
husbands, and the fathers, and the sons, are all in 
its keeping until the great day, when it must give 
them up to God." I know he was thinking of poor 
father, Elsie, for he sighed, oh ! such a long sigh ; 
but still he has not lost everything yet. He has 
got Archie and me ; and poor old Michael hasn't 
got anybody ; and he is miserable and poor, so I 
can't help being sorry for him though he is cross 
and disagreeable.' 

Elsie laughs merrily, and says, — 
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* Well, you shall have your old pet Michael all 
to yourself, MiUy.' 

* I so tired,* moans little Archie, who is not the 
least interested in the conversation. He has been 
dragging his spade along after him, and has twice 
come to grief over it, while his little feet are 
stumbling wearily through the soft sand. 

* Well, I'll carry you on my back,* says Elsie. 

* Now, hold tight, Archie;' and she stoops down 
while Archie scrambles upon her back. He hangs 
heavily, for he is tired, and his fat arms cling 
round her neck in a tight clasp until poor Elsie is 
nearly suffocated and her face gets very red, but 
she is really a very good-natured little girl, so she 
plods on through the sand with her heavy burden 
uncomplainingly. 

Presently they come to a spot where the huge 
cliffs suddenly drop to a small bay, and their way 
IS through this bend, covered on either side with 
dark green sea-g^ss. Then the path leads up for a 
little way over the smooth turf of the down, where 
sheep are scattered about, and small brown cattle 
are quietly browsing, or lying about in the restful 
calm of the summer evening. From this point you 
can see the long stretches of wood that run up 
the deep, quiet valley ; and just below, sheltered 
by the woods from behind, and standing on a 
wide terrace, with the ground sloping away in 
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front, stands a charming old house, built of grey 
stone, with quaint twisted chimneys and many 
gables. The flush of crimson cloHds left by the 
setting sun is reflected in the panes of the oriel 
windows, and the same pleasant light rests upon 
the flower-beds on the terrace, and in the garden 
below, until the scarlet geraniums and bright 
calceolarias blaze from afar like coloured lanterns- 
The rooks are cawing loudly among the trees, for 
they are just returned from their long day's wan- 
dering, and after the manner of rooks, they are 
very fidgety and difficult to please in their choice 
of sleeping apartments, flying about from tree to 
tree, and altogether very unsettled in their minds. 
Now they are cawing and chattering to each other 
in a never-ceasing strain of complaint and remon- 
strance ; but by-and-by, when the grey gloom of 
the evening settles down over the old place they 
also will compose themselves to a quieter state of 
things, and only an occasional and sleepy croak 
from an old rook or two will be heard, as much as 
to say, — * Well, good-night, my dear, we must make 
the best of it, and after all it might have been 
worse!' It is just the same as we human beings 
do sometimes, when we make a great fuss about 
small matters, and after all our needless trouble 
and worry, we too settle down to circumstances, 
and say, like the rooks, — * Well, we must make the 
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best of things, and after all it might have been 
worse!' 

It is a pretty picture — the old house, with its 
bright gardens, and sunny slopes, and the woods so 
peaceful and calm in their quiet beauty, that it is 
hard to believe that so near at hand lies the wild 
shore with its savage rocks, or that at times the 
storm-tossed Atlantic thunders along the coast in 
ungovernable fury, sending the roar of its fierce 
waves into the quiet nursery at Tresillian. A road 
runs across the down, and it leads to the village 
which you can see from this point of ground. 
There is the old grey tower of the Church among 
the trees ; and near it the Vicarage — a pleasant, 
old-fashioned house, with a large garden and the 
tall elm-trees. The village, dotted about with 
pretty little cottages, and one or two comfortable- 
looking farm-houses, is nestled away in a bend 
of the hill. Sloping upwards from it are meadows, 
and waving fields of young wheat, that the faint 
evening wind is passing over and moving into green 
ripples. 

Farther away there are larger houses. That 
long white one with the woods behind it belongs to 
Colonel Lechmere, and his children are friends of 
Milly and Elsie, so we shall shortly make their 
acquaintance. A red brick house, peeping out 
from a group of trees, is also reflecting back the 
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rosy light from its windows. It stands just outside 
the village, and this is Elsie's home, where she 
lives with her mother, who is a widow, and her 
great-uncle, kind old Mr. St. Aubyn, who, it must 
be owned, sadly spoils his great-niece, and in- 
dulges Jack to an alarming extent when he is at 
home for the holidays. Martha is quite aware of 
this fact, and so is Purkiss the cook, with Ellen 
and Ruth ; and Robert, Mr. St Aubyn's factotum 
out-of-doors, also knows that during these holidays 
* gales may be expected from opposite quarters' — 
to quote the saying of a well-known admiral, and 
which, according to Martha, means, * Fine times is 
up when Master Jack and Miss Elsie get together !' 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 

When the children come to the wood their ways 
separate. A little wicket-gate opens into the wood 
through which a path leads to the gardens at 
Tresillian, and Elsie's way is up the road through 
the village. 

Suddenly a loud * Holloa!' is heard, and a boy 
comes running up the road at full speed. * Oh, it's 
Jack! it's Jack!' cries Elsie; and letting Archie 
down, she makes a rush at the new comer, and 
throws her arms round his neck in a vehement hug 
of delight. 

*0h! Jack, you dear old boy! How did you 
come ?' 

' I say ! hold hard, Elsie. How's a fellow to 
speak if you throttle him like that ?' But all the 
same Jack is evidently very glad to see her. He is 
a frank-looking, handsome boy of thirteen with a 
merry face ; and he gives his sister a sounding kiss, 
and shakes Milly violently by the hand. He then 
proceeds to notice Archie by lifting him high in the 
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air, and Archie does not seem to dislike the mode 
of salutation. 

* How did I come ? Why, by the coach, to be 
sure ; and such a lark it has been. I coaxed old 
Gibbons to let me drive, and promised him an 
extra bob — by the way, Elsie, you must get one 
from uncle, for IVe no money left. The parting 
feast we had at school, before breaking up, cleaned 
me out' 

'All right !' says Elsie ; * go on.' 

* Well, ain't my arms just pulled off; that's all !' 

* But did you really drive ? and weren't the 
other passengers afraid ?' 

*Why should they?' asks Jack, thinking this 
sounds like a reflection on his coachmanship ; and 
then he adds honestly, * There was only an old lady 
with a little girl inside, and luckily she didn't know 
who was driving until we came to the last stagei 
and then the old bother wanted some tea, so she 
got out, and when she saw the reins in my hands 
wasn't she in a wax } My stars ! She blew up 
old Gibbons, and said she wouldn't go another yard 
if he let me drive ; and as her fare wasn't paid he 
was obliged to give in to her, you know.' 

*Did the horses pull very much, Jack?' asks 
MiUy. 

Now it is a well known fact that four battered 
.screws run in Gibbons' coach. They have passed 
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through various degrees of moderate excellence 
until their nearly worn-out powers are found to be 
just equal to their daily, slow journey of eighteen 
miles. Old Gibbons, the coachman and proprietor, 
is a humane man, and uses the lash sparingly, and 
indeed he knows that no amount of flogging would 
avail to quicken the speed of his four poor old 
broken-downs. He sometimes ventures to brag 
about breed and bone and former exploits, but of 
course no one believes him. He keeps up a con- 
stant whistling to them, and this is the only method 
he has of urging them to quicken the slow jog-trot 
which is about the best they can do. Perhaps 
whistling makes Gibbons thirsty, and this may be 
the reason that he is obliged to stop at every inn on 
the road, large and small, for so many minutes at 
each one, until the patience of his passengers is 
quite exhausted. To their sharp remonstrances 
he invariably returns the same kind of answer : 
* He be forced to settle that there little account 
of bringing of parcels, and old Jim, or old Molly, 
they be not good at 'rithmetic, they bean't no- 
how.* 

* They didn't try to run away, if you mean that/ 
Jack replies to Milly's question; *but it's not so 
easy to drive four horses, I can tell you, though.* 
And Elsie and Milly both appreciate the skill he 
appears to have displayed. 
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* Peter Borlase came this morning by the mail* 
cart/ says Jack. 

* Did he ? How do you know, Jack ?' asks 
Elsie. 

' Martha told me. She saw him pass.* 
'That's just like Martha. She never tells me 
an5^hing/ says Elsie, indignantly. 

* Perhaps she thinks too many good things in 
one day would upset your weak nerves,' suggests 
Jack, mischievously : * and, I say, Elsie, she's low in 
her mind about you. She says you have only one 
pair of stockings and a half left, and now IVe come 
home, Martha thinks you will have to tie up 
your feet in pocket-handkerchiefs. What have you 
been doing. Daddy Longlegs ?' 

* Elsie climbed to the top of the needle point, 
yesterday,' says Milly, anxious to relate the gallant 
deed ; * and she found a chough's nest. Jack.' 

* No ! did you, though ?' exclaimed Jack. 'We'll 
go and look for it to-morrow. Never mind Martha, 
you shall have a pair of my boots, Elsie. I will say 
you are a one-er for climbing.' Elsie's eyes 
brightened at the praise. 

* We can't go to-morrow, Jack,' she says, * be- 
cause the Lechmeres are coming to spend the 
afternoon with us, and we are all going down to the 
rocks.' 

* All right ; then I'll ride the pony over in the 
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morning to Flexbury and tell Peter he must come. 
We can get up a game of siege, for the tide will be 
low and all the rocks uncovered/ Peter Borlase, who 
lives with his grandmother, Mrs. Borlase, is a general 
favourite. He is a bright, fine-hearted lad, but, it 
must be confessed, much given to playing pranks. 

I need scarcely remind my little readers, that 
those wild lands in far Cornwall, lying where the 
surges of the fierce Atlantic must have mingled 
in days gone by with the roar of cannon, were 
the scenes of some desperate battles between the 
Royalists and the Rebels, at a time when King 
Charles and his Parliament were at fatal strife. 
Perhaps no other part of England has preserved 
the memorials of those troubled days so faithfully 
as old Cornwall. In many a gabled manor and 
quaint old farm-house are to be found to-day the 
relics of the brave men who gave ungrudgingly 
their lives and their lands for King Charles's sake. 

Sir Bevil Grenville, of Stowe, was one of the 
foremost of these. His well-known rallying cry, 
' Grenville's up,' was sufficient to stir the hearts and 
hands of all true Cornish men, as it rang through 
the hills and valleys of the old county. 

At Tresillian there is a chamber, and also a bed, 
in which Queen Henrietta Maria once rested during 
the days she had remained under the roof of Sir 
Hugh Tresillian ; and there are holes in the stout 
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old walls that run round the large courtyard, which 
were made by the guns of the insurgents when 
the old manor was defended by the gallant old 
Cavalier. 

The children are never tired of hearing and 
reading the history of those times. Their minds 
are so full of those wonderful battles and sieges, 
that the heroic fights enter into all their games and 
plays. 

Once they had all been to Stamford Hill, where 
Sir Bevil had won the battle of Stratton against 
Lord Stamford and his Parliamentary forces. 

This was a memorable day, for had they not 
seen the very old cannon which had been dug up ? 
So there could not possibly be any mistake about 
its genuineness. There it stands now on the top of 
the hill, frowning upon the slopes which were once 
red with the blood of brave soldiers. Mr. Tresillian 
had pointed out to them the earthworks that still 
remain of Sir Bevil's batteries, and the mounds 
covering the trenches that had been made wide 
enough to hold in each ten bodies of the slain. He 
had told them the story of Anthony Payne, the 
giant, who was the faithful retainer of Sir Bevil — 
how he had been able to carry a body under each 
arm as easily as a boy would carry two kittens. 
Many wonderful feats of strength are recorded of 
this Anthony Payne, who measured seven feet four 
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inches without his shoes ; and from this day, at 
Stamford Hill the children have always introduced 
him into their games of battle and siege. It all 
seemed so real, as they listened to the story — ^the 
cannon, the batteries, the mounds, and the battle- 
fidd — that they could scarcely believe that two 
hundred and thirty years had come and gone since 
it had all happened. 

Another day, Mr. Tresillian had taken them to 
Stowe, and although only a few old walls marked 
the site of the famous old mansion of Sir Bevil 
Grenville, yet they seemed, as he talked, to see 
the old hall from whose walls had branched the 
massive antlers of the red-deer of the moor. They 
imagined the courtyard full of retainers and serving 
men, ready to welcome the coming guest and speed 
the parting one, in accordance with the old Gren- 
ville motto, * An open door and a greeting hand.' 
So these loyal little Cornish people, some of them 
descendants from the great Sir Bevil himself, all 
came back from Stowe eager to ransack their 
school-books in search of information relating to 
that time, and every other reign in the history of Eng- 
land seemed very tame and uninteresting, and was 
voted unanimously to be not worth reading about 

The battles and sieges were played out on the 
rocks more vigorously than ever. The only diffi- 
culty on these occasions was, that as they were all 
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hot Royalists, no one liked to be on the Parlia- 
mentary side. It is certain, however, that there 
can be no battle without an enemy to fight, so they 
compromised the matter by drawing lots for the 
King's side, and Anthony Payne, the giant, was 
obliged to fight sometimes in the rebel division, as 
a kind of compensation, although Jack is always 
of opinion that such a liberty with his loyal memoty 
is enough to stir his huge bones in his grave. 

The little friends part in high spirits in anticipa- 
tion of the morrow. 

* Now, mind you are on the beach by three 
o'clock, Milly,' says Elsie; *and you must be sure 
to bring Jane.' 

Jane is the nursery-maid at Tresillian. She is 
a tall young woman of twenty, and she makes a 
capital Anthony Payne. She is very strong, and is 
a good match for the boys when she measures her 
strength with theirs. She is also very good- 
natured, and in fact enjoys the fun quite as much 
as the children do. 

'We can't do without Jane,' says Jack, *so just 
tell her she shall come, if I have to drag her down 
to the beach by the legs. It's worth while being on 
the wrong side when Jane plays " Anthony," and 
then she's splendid for picking up the dead and 
wounded.' 

' And I come too,' chimes in Archie, who thinks 
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he is being left out of the delightful game; *and I 
want to pick up the peoples with Jane.' 

* All serene, Archie, you shall come,' cries Jack, 
giving him a final swing in the air. * You shall be 
the little drummer-boy,* 

* And if you're troublesome we shall shoot you, 
and Jane will carry you off with the dead and 
wounded,' says Elsie, mischievously discharging 
this parting shot at poor Archie. 

He gets very red at this horrid picture. * I wotit 
be shooted, and I won't let Jane carry me with the 
dead and wounds.' Archie has a very clear recol- 
lection of having once appeared in this part, when 
Peter Borlase, who had carried him on this occasion, 
had stumbled over a rock and let poor Archie drop 
into a pool. Nurse had been sorely displeased, 
and for some time had withdrawn him from the 
battles. 

* Don't tease the poor little beggar,' says Jack, 
good-humouredly. * Never you mind, Archie ; you 
shall be on my side. I say, Elsie, come along ; 
mother told me to bring you home. Good-night, 
Milly.' 

Milly and Archie pass through the wicket into 
the wood. It is called * the wilderness,' and gravel 
walks are cut all through it. In the spring rhodo- 
dendrons make it purple with their bloom, and now 
the dog-roses are twining amongst the dark hollies. 
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and hanging in white and pink clusters. The 
Osmandi Regalis fern grows here so high that the 
children sometimes play at hide-and-seek in it. A 
clear stream gurgles over the pebbles, and its banks 
are fringed with ferns and flowering bushes and 
many a wild flower. The rabbits are darting in 
and out of their hidden burrows along ways only 
known to themselves, and now and then they cross 
the path. Snap has recovered his spirits. He 
greatly prefers inland scenery to the coast. He 
makes -a dash after the rabbits, but it is a warm 
evening, and he presently returns panting with his 
tongue hanging out, apparently exhausted by his 
efforts, and stops for a drink in the stream. A 
thrush is singing, his last evening song, and every- 
thing is calm and quiet Milly thinks that the 
pretty sparkling stream, murmuring over the pebbles 
on its way to the sea, will soon be lost in the noisy, 
restless waves, never more to sing its quiet song 
among the flowers and the ferns in the wood. 

They cross a rustic bridge that spans the stream, 
and Archie throws a stick into the water, and wants 
to stop and watch it go sailing on till perhaps it 
will be caught in an eddy and stuck fast. 

*You mustn't stop now, darling,' says Milly, 
drawing him on. * It's getting late, and nurse will 
be wondering where we are. Look at the little 
rabbits, how they are running home to bed.' 

D 
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Presently they came out of the Wilderness 
upon a broad walk which leads on to the terrace, 
bordered with the brilliant flower-beds that we have 
already seen from the hill, with the smcx)tfa-shaven 
lawn stretching away besrond. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GRANDAD. 

A G£NTL£MAN is pacing slowly up and down the 
wide terrace in front of the house. He is veiy tall, 
and his hair is rather grey. He has one of those 
faces which make you wish to look at again when 
once you have seen it. The face is very handsome 
and noble, but it is something more than this that 
attracts you to it. It is a kind face, and one that a 
person in trouble would turn towards, believing 
that help was nigh, whether that person was a 
grown man or woman, or only a little sorrowful 
child. 

It is full of kindly expression and noble 
thoughts. There is a look of sadness in it, and 
a grave, far-away look in the eyes as they gaze 
abstractedly into the distance. Suddenly this ex- 
pression changes into a bright and tender smile 
that illumines the whole face, as the voices of the 
children sound through the quiet evening air, and 
in another minute Milly runs up to her grandfather, 
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whom she loves with all the strength of her warm 
little heart ; she believes that there can be no one in 
the world so good as her dear, darling grandad. 

* Jack is come home, grandad,' she cries ; * and 
what do you think ? He actually drove the coach. 
Gibbons' coach, you know, all the way. Now 
wasn't it brave of him ?' 

Mr. Tresillian knows Gibbons' coach and the 
condition of Gibbons' horses, so an amused smile 
curls the comers of his lips. He thinks, perhaps, 
that it must be a clever fellow who can warm them 
up into anything more spirited than their usual 
ambling trot, but he does not wish to depreciate 
Jack's credit, so he says : — 

* Did he really ? and what kind of a drive did 
he make of it ?' 

* Oh, capital,' replies Milly ; * but it was such a 
pity, there was only one passenger besides a little 
girl — ^an old lady ; and do you know, she found out 
that Jack was driving, and she was so dreadfully 
frightened that she made Gibbons take the reins 
from him. Wasn't it silly of her? I shouldn't 
mind Jack's driving me ; should you, grandad ?' 

' No, certainly not, on Gibbons' coach,' replies 
Mr. Tresillian. 

* Peter Borlase is come home too, to-day, and 
we are going to have some battles on the rocks 
to-morrow. Won't it be nice?' 
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* And I go too/ says Archie, clinging about Mr. 
Tresillian's legs, * and naughty Elsie said I shall be 
shooted with a gun, and I don't like Elsie. She's 
not a bit nice. She's badder than Jack, and I like 
Jack ; and I'm a drummer boy ; and I won't be 
deaded and wounds ; and I don't want to play 
with the singing creatures combing their hair with 
fishes' tails;' and thus Archie pours. out all his 
many grievances which have been rankling in his 
mind, and his wounded feelings are relieved by this 
outcome. Mr. Tresillian looks bewildered. 

*What is it all about, my little man?' he asks, 
lifting Archie in his arms. 

Milly explains the cause of Archie's disturb- 
ance : — 

* Oh, that's it, is it ? So you don't want to play 
with the mermaids, or be one of the poor deaded 
and wounds! Well now, don't you think Snap 
would make a capital wounded soldier? and you 
could carry him away off the field of battle.' 

This is a famous proposal, to which Archie 
instantly assents. 

Snap possibly would not welcome the suggestion 
so warmly. He is at the present moment sitting 
bolt upright on the edge of the terrace, looking out 
over the flower-beds in a fit of deep reflection, and 
though it is impossible to say what these reflections 
are about, yet you may be sure they are not foolish 
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ones, and if by any means they could be put into 
words and published, they would very possibly be 
quite as well worth reading as many of the thoughts 
that are expressed now-a-days. For Snap is a 
very wise little dog. He wags his short stumpy 
tail when his name is mentioned, as much as to 
say: — 

* I hear you ; but talk away. I can't attend to 
you Just now.' 

Perhaps he is thinking that if he had but shown 
a little more activity just now he might have cap- 
tured one of those fat grey rabbits whose white 
tails bobbed up and down so irritatingly before his 
eyes ; or he may be reflecting on life in general, 
and wondering why human beings should be so 
fond of that uncomfortable sea and those wet 
rocks, when here they have lovely gardens and 
nice woods to walk about in. 

He Certainly is not taking in the substance of 
Mr. Tresillian's proposal, or I think he would have 
uncomfortable thoughts about to-morrow. 

* And here comes Jane to carry you off, Archie,' 
says Mr. Tresilliart, as Jane, alias Anthony Payne, 
appears to fetch the little fellow to bed. 

* Good night, my boy;' and Mr. Tresilliari kisses 
him fondly. Milly goes off likewise to have her 
frock changed, and afterwards she will go down 
into the library to her grandfather to spend the 
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hour she likes best in the day, sitting on his lap, or 
on a stool at his feet, talking to him, or listening 
to the charming stories on many subjects that he 
tells her. Sometimes they are about the lives of 
g^at men in history ; sometimes about his own 
boyhood and that of Milly's father, his only son, 
who is dead, and whose loss has left the shadow on 
the father's face that can never be swept away but 
by the angel hands that bear him to the Better 
Land, whither his son has gone before him. 

Then there are other stories of old Cornwall 
dear to Milly's heart — some fanciful, and some 
true — ^but all real to her as relating to the country 
of her home. 

The Cornish legend of Tregeagle is a favourite 
one of hers. 

The story is that of an unjust steward whose 
spirit is supposed to return to the moors of Corn- 
wall, and whose punishments are all of a laborious 
character, such as being doomed to empty with a 
limpet shell a gloomy tarn or lake called Dozmere 
Pool, lying in the wild wastes of the Western 
Moors ; and then to clear one of the coves on the 
sea-shore of sand, an impossible achievement, as 
the sea would of course return the sand as soon as 
it was removed. It is related of this wonderful and 
fabulous being, that in the performance of this 
arduous task he let fall a sackful of sand near the 
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mouth of the river Cober, and by this barrier was 
formed a lake called Loo Pool, which is only sepa- 
rated from the sea by a narrow bar of pebbles. 

The Cornish people, who are superstitious, be- 
lieve in this impossible Tregeagle, and legend runs 
riot in the desolate regions of those wild moors 
where the people are simple, and sometimes 
very ignorant ; so when the wind howls over them 
at midnight the poor Cornish cottagers believe that 
Tregeagle on his wild steed is pursued by a demon 
huntsman who halloes to the chase a pack of demon 
hounds. Tregeagle is supposed to fly for shelter to 
the ruins of a small chapel, dedicated to St. Michael, 
that stands in the centre of some rocks in the depths 
of the moor. 

Milly knows that all this is only a fanciful 
invention, because there are no demons, and that 
the real story of Tregeagle is, that he was a cruel 
man who robbed his master and ill-used the poor. 
Nothing but the memory of his evil deeds has 
lived after him, and she hopes that even these were 
repented of before he died. 

Although many of the stories are but legends, 
yet Milly loves to listen to them. 

Sometimes Mr. Tresillian will tell her histories 
of the early Cornish saints, who lived so long ago 
as in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Some of these holy men had come from Wales 
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to seek on the desolate moors and wild uninhabited 
coasts of Cornwall solitary places where they might 
devote their lives to God. 

Their cells and holy wells still remain as the only 
traces of their existence, and the curious old stone 
crosses that are to be seen now by the wild moor 
roadside were erected by the fathers of the early 
Christians in reverent memory of these good and 
simple saints. 

There are some pretty lines about them written 
by a celebrated Cornish poet, that Milly knows by 
heart : — 

* They had their lodges in the wilderness, 
Or built their cells beside the shadowy sea ; 
And there they dwelt with angels, like a dream, 
So they enclosed the volumes of the Book, 
And filled the fields of the Evangelist 
With thoughts as sweet as flowers.' 

There is one of these ancient wells in the 
Wilderness at Tresillian, and ivy and fern grow all 
over the grey stone outside, and inside delicate 
tufts of maidenhair droop into the clear water. 

The well is dedicated to St. Anne, and when 
Milly comes sometimes to seek for the wild straw- 
berries, which always grow finer here than else- 
where,' and to gather the honeysuckle that climbs 
about the well, she wonders whether the holy 
ivoman who lived here so many hundred years ago, 
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had the same liking for ripe strawberries that she 
has, and she is rather inclined to think St Anne 
was very lucky to have had such a beautiful spot 
to live in. 

Poor saint! It must have been all very nice 
when the summer sun was shining, and the summer 
nights were soft and warm, but it is to be hoped 
for her sake that during the winter storms she had 
some more substantial abode to shelter her. 

Yes, Milly likes the stories of the Cornish saints^ 
but she delights most to hear about that wild head- 
land Tintagel, standing out into the sea where the 
stormy waters have bored a tunnel through the 
vast connecting cra^, and where the waves rush 
and dash into subterranean caverns three hundred 
feet below. 

Once upon a time a magnificent castle stood 
upon the summit of the promontory. The wide 
areas of soft green turf that are now enclosed by 
crumbling walls, where the sheep and the goats 
quietly browse, were once royal rooms, and brave 
knights and peerless ladies dwelt where to-day 
only the choughs and daws chase each other in 
the sun. 

Milly listens with eager interest to the stories of 
the good and great King Arthur, who held royal 
state in his castle of Tintagel, and of his brave 
knights, who were so equal in fame and valour that 
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no one deserved to be placed above the others, and 
therefore King Arthur established his 'Round 
Table' so that as they sat around him all were 
equal, all bound by a common vow to protect the 
oppressed and to perform high and generous 
oeecxs. 

Milly hears how this chivalrous band would 
sally forth from the battlemented walls of Tintagel 
to follow the calls of duty and danger ; and the 
names of the noble-hearted Gawain, the gallant Sir 
Launcelot, and the good and gentle Sir Tristram, 
are very familiar to her. Many a time has she 
listened to the brilliant stories of their lives, and 
yet each time they come to her like a new delight. 

Mr. Tresillian tells her how wise and learned 
men, like Chaucer and Milton, have made use of 
these lofty histories that tell of the deeds of these 
gallant knights, because they were not only brave, 
but they were good ; and he shows her that to be 
good is to be great, and that without goodness no 
man can attain to real greatness. 

Little Mill/s life has been passed on the brink 
of this wide sea, and therefore it forms a part of 
her life, and it is to her like a living thing. There 
is a charm in the jagged rocks and the towering 
clififs. When she sometimes looks down from these 
on the waves boiling and seething in sheets of foam 
among the black rocks below, and then retreating 
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with a hoarse growl, to come back and break with 
redoubled fury upon them, she thinks that there 
can be no sight so splendid in the world. 

She loves to wander among these rocks when 
the sea is low, and discover the new little pools that 
have been left by the last tide, and then she occa- 
sionally takes off her shoes and stockings, and 
dabbles in them among the bright floating sea- 
weeds on the surface. She imagines all sorts of 
pretty, fanciful things when she gropes her way 
into the dark caverns, where the beautiful sea- 
anemones, in their gorgeous colouring of purple 
and crimson and gold, look like the flowers in 
some enchanted fairy garden. 

At times Milly likes to watch the little village 
children picking up the wreck arid drift-wood on 
the beach to carry home to their mothers for fuel. 
Her kind little heart is sad when she thinks that 
perhaps this very wood, broken and blackened by 
the salt water, may be spars from the wreck of 
some poor ship lost in the storms at sea ; and she 
knows that in the little bands of happy, laughing, 
singing children like herself, there are some whose 
fathers have lost their lives on the great waters, 
whereon they ventured them to earn bread for the 
little ones at home. 

The Severn Sea is cruel, fierce, insatiate, and 
hungers in its savage moods for human lives and 
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gallant vessels. Milly knows this, — ^who better? 
Her father was drowned four years ago in trying 
to save the life of a poor lad off a wreck, and she 
remembers still how her beautiful young mother, 
who was ill at the time, drooped and faded away 
until she died only three weeks after that sad day, 
and lies buried by him she loved so well in the 
churchyard under the chancel window. 

Milly dreads this terrible sea when she thinks 
oithat; but still she loves it as something beautiful, 
though terrible. 

In all its moods she loves it — when it is surly 
and troubled, with wild lights breaking over it, and 
torn clouds driving through the sky — when the 
waves are roaring and rushing in and out of the 
caverns, and sending clouds of spray high up into 
the air. It is awful then, but still it is beautiful. 
She loves it, again, when it looks like a great plain 
of brilliant blue, or of a light and sunny green, with 
the broad purple stains of shadow on it as the 
summer clouds pass rapidly over the sky, and 
when the waves come curling in, billowy but 
smooth, and glittering in the bright sunshine. 
She loves the sea also in the calm summer 
evenings, when the glorious sun is setting, and 
his beams are melting over its wide surface and 
rest on the rounded tops of the waves. 

It charms little Milly *s sight, then, as she looks, 
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along the glorious pathway of light which seems to 
her as if it led to the golden gates of Heaven. 

There are some lines that her grandfather is 
fond of, and Milly always remembers them when 
the sun is setting over the sea like this : — 

' And as I i^atch the line of light that plays 

Along the smooth wave tow'rd the burning west, 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think 'twould lead to some bright isle of rest/ 

Above all other times, perhaps, Milly loves the 
sea besjt at sunset. 

Once she told Elsie why she likes it best at this 
time. 

' I think when people die, Elsie, their spirits 
must go along that bright path which is the way 
from this world to God.' 

* I don't know, I am sure,' Elsie had answered, 
after a pause. ' What odd thoughts you have, Milly. 
I should never think of people's spirits going over 
the sea, you know.' 

' But doesn't it look as if it led to the Isle of 
Rest grandad repeats those lines about ?' 

* Of course we shall be happy when we go to 
Heaven,' replied Elsie, in a serious tone ; * but I 
don't want to be at rest yet. I like to be moving 
and running about. I don't mean any harm, Milly ; 
but I do like climbing and doing something, and I 
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shouldn't like to be resting always. I'm never 
tired, and I don't want an isle of rest now.' 

And so Milly's little life passes very happily in 
her old home at Tresillian, with her grandfather, 
and Archie, and nurse. She has many little friends 
who live around her, and of all these Elsie is chief 
in her affection. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 

The nursery at TresilHan is a large, comfortable 
room, just the kind of nursery that we look back 
upon in our later years with a tender memory of 
the pleasant childhood that passed away in it. 
The faces of our little brothers and sisters, that 
used to throng the nursery windows, are no longer 
there, and the sound of their merry voices is long 
since hushed in the old room ; but yet we shall 
never forget them, and among the many mile- 
stones that mark the different roads of our lives 
perhaps the whitest and best-remembered one 
will be that old nursery of our childish days. 

The room has two large bay-windows, and 
the view from them is very pleasant. Across a 
portion of the wide, smooth lawn you look away 
towards the Wilderness. Through an opening of 
the trees, that frame it like a picture, you get 
a glimpse of the sea, where the great cliffs make 
a bend in the coast — only a glimpse, it is true, but 
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yet wide enough for Milly to watch from afar 
the huge breakers when they toss and tumble 
over each other. 

Benoath the high wall that runs from the angle 
of the house to the end of the lawn, there is a 
wide gravel walk, and the border is bright with 
summer flowers of every description. Roses, ge- 
raniums, carnations, heliotrope, mignonette — all 
crowd together in a mass of brilliant colour, and 
send up their fragrance in the evening air through 
the open windows. 

In the nursery there is a delightfully quaint 
old fireplace, with old Dutch blue tiles on which 
is represented the life of Moses. Even Archie 
knows the story of Moses, which has been told him 
in fragments by nurse when he sits on her lap in 
the winter evenings, warming his little toes before 
going to bed. The high chimney-piece is of carved 
black oak, which Jane has to keep beautifully 
polished, for, as she will tell you, * old oak takes a 
deal of rubbing.* Mrs. Sherbrook is very particular, 
and likes to have everything well kept, so Jane 
knows that her work must be thoroughly done. 

On the top of the mantelpiece there are, be- 
sides the old-fashioned brass candlesticks, many 
treasures which are the private property of Milly 
and Archie. There is the shell box in the shape 
of a cottage which old Andrews at the lodge 

E 
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brought back from Trevenna as a fairing for Milly ; 
and the wooden windmill belonging to Archie, 
which will go round like a real one when it is 
wound up. Unluckily the spring is somewhat 
damaged at present, and it is thought advisable to 
place it in dock for a time out of Archie's reach. 
Next to it stands a little china dog, with brown 
spots on his back, and a head like a mop. Once 
upon a time he had a beautiful bushy tail, but alas ! 
it is now reduced to a stump, for Archie let him 
drop one day, and snap went the tail. Archie shed 
some tears on the melancholy occasion. The frac- 
ture was so severe that it could not be mended by 
any cement, so the poor little doggie was removed 
to the safe asylum where he now lives. 

At one comer of the mantelpiece there stands 
a certain square bottle. The contents have a 
dreadful meaning for poor Archie. On special 
occasions that bottle is taken down, and before it is 
put back again he has an uncomfortable time of it. 
There is an ominous-looking label on the bottle. 
Archie does not yet know all his letters, and he 
cannot therefore read the words on the label, but 
yet he fully comprehends that they mean^* Gre- 
gory's Powders,' and the sight and the sound are 
alike terrible to him. 

Then there is the red money-box containing 
his pennies, and a small cannon which Peter Bor^* 
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lase gave him. On one occasion Peter had fired 
off a cap in the cannon to show Archie how to use 
it, but somehow he does not seem willing to benefit 
by the instruction, and from that day has never 
cared to play with his cannon. 

Over the mantelpiece there is an old oil 
painting in a white carved frame, such as you often 
see in old houses. There are some others of the 
same kind on the walls. Then there is the private 
collection of a more modem school, belonging 
exclusively to Milly. Hunting prints painted over 
by herself in glowing colours. The gentlemen's 
coats are bright yellow with blue collars. I do not 
know the name of this particular hunt, and I do 
not remember having seen fox-hounds with pink 
skins and green spots, but perhaps they come from 
foreign parts, and the effect must be very striking 
when the hounds are running. 

There are some large cupboards in the nursery. 
I can remember just such charming old cupboards 
in a nursery of long ago, — large spacious holdings, 
containing our museum of precious treasures. 

One of these cupboards belongs to Mrs. Sher- 
brook, and is devoted to nursery uses. The other, 
next to it, is a linen press, and when it is opened 
there comes out from it a delicious scent of the 
lavender that is stored in bags and placed amongst 
the fresh linen. The third is the play-cupboard, 
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and nurse calls it Greenwich Hospital, because 
although the upper shelf is retained exclusively for 
the occupation of the best toys — unbroken dolls, 
whole tea-sets, and other playthings as yet unin- 
jured, the lower part is the abode of helpless 
cripples in the shape of toys and dolls innumerable 
in every stage of decay. 

The roses and the clematis that climb among 
the ivy outside, look in at the nursery windows. 
The bees are gathering their evening store from 
their blossoms, and humming gaily as they come 
and go. Ducker, the tame sparrow, is already 
perched on the window-sill, making up his mind 
to leave the pleasant garden and turn in. 

A curious little creature is Ducker, witli a 
quaint history, so he deserves a special introduction. 
Milly found him one day on the gravel walk when 
he was but a fledgling and unable to fly. She 
brought him into the nursery, where he was well 
taken care of. He became very tame. One day 
when his wings had become strong, and Ducker 
was in fact a grown-up bird, nurse threw open the 
window and offered him his liberty. At first he 
seemed reluctant to leave his old quarters, but 
after a time he flew away into the sunny giirden 
and then disappeared among the trees. 

Milly watched him with sorrowful eyes and a 
sad heart, for she thought that never more would 
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she see her little Ducker; but little birds have 
affections and memories of their own, and some- 
times they can teach us a lesson in constancy and 
unforgetfulness. 

That day the nursery seemed dull to Milly 
without her little Ducker. She could not bear to 
look at his little empty house in the window-corner 
that nurse had made for him of an old basket with 
a cover like a tilted waggon. 

*0h! why did he go?' thought his forsaken 
little mistress, 'when we were so fond of him. He 
is very ungrateful.' 

But Milly misjudged Ducker. He was not the 
first prisoner who had found his captivity sweeter 
than liberty. When the children were at their tea 
a merry chirp sounded suddenly in their ears, and 
Dutker flew in through the open window and 
lighted on the edge of Archie's cup, dipping his 
beak into the milk, and chirping merrily all the 
while, as much as to say, — 

* Here I am home again, you see.' 

X have no doubt that he had lots to tell them 
about his adventures, only he could not converse 
in our language. 

From that day Ducker comes in and out as he 
wills. Nurse opens the window for him every 
morning, and away he flies, sometimes returning 
once or twice during the morning, sometimes not 
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until sunset. Ducker is a wise little bird, so he 
generally times his departure and his return to the 
hours of the nursery breakfast and the nursqry tea. 
It must be very pressing business that takes him 
away or delays his return before and after these 
meals. He knows, I think, that he is always wel- 
come ; so Ducker always comes back. 

Nurse is sitting quietly knitting in one of the 
deep bay-windows, waiting for the children's return. 

No wonder that they are so fond of her. What 
a pleasant, loveable face she has — ^with kind grey- 
eyes, and smooth cheeks where the colour is like 
the summer roses .when they are beginning to fade ; 
for nurse is growing old, although she is still blithe 
and active as a bee, and her hair, which is neatly 
braided beneath her cap, is fast turning grey. 

Perhaps you, my readers, have a dear old nurse 
of your 6wn like Mrs. Sherbrook, who has lived 
in your family for many a year, and who nursed 
and loved your father when he was a little child, as 
she now nurses and loves you. If so, I am very 
gure that through all the changing scenes of your 
life the kind face that dwelt in the old nursery, the 
tender hands that soothed the little sick child in 
hours of weary suffering, will never be forgotten by 
you in the years that are to come. 

A sad ; look come^ into nurse's face sometimes 
ivhen she thinks of those who are gone. Dearly 
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she loves those two little children on whom she 
bestows such deep devotion and care ; but ah I 
many a time in that old nursery, when she listens 
to their merry voices at play, there comes across 
her the memory of the bright boy who played long 
ago in that same room, and who used to come to 
her, as these children also come to her, to tell her 
all his little woes and confide to her all his little 
wishes. 

She sits in the quiet nursery at night when the 
children are in bed, and she seems to see again that 
gracious and kindly lady passing through the room 
with shaded lamp to look at her boy asleep. Then 
she remembers the lovely young wife of Mr. ^ugh. 
How gay, and bright, and sweet she was ! They 
are all gone ! She watches sometimes with sad 
pitying eyes the tall figure of her master when he 
comes each night to take a last look at the children. 
She notes the sad expression in the calm, handsome 
face as he bends over the little beds, and gently 
kisses the soft blooming faces of his little grand- 
children. These ?ilone remain to him. Nurse's 
heart is heavy at such times, and tears rise to her 
eyes as these thoughts pass through her mind, but 
3he strives alj the more earnestly to make the 
children happy, and to shield them from the 
shadows that sometimes will cross even the sun- 
shine of a little child's path. 
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Nurse looks up with* a cheery smile when Milly 
and Archie make their appearance, and lays aside 
her knitting, — 

* So here you are at last, my dearies,' she says, 
and her voice is as pleasant as her face. 

* Have you been enjoying yourselves ?' 

* Oh, yes, Nursey,' says Milly. * We played at 
keeping houses, and the gooseberries were so good ; 
only the salt water for tea was horrid, and you'll 
let us have some milk next time, won't you ? And, 
Nursey, we are to have battles on the beach to- 
morrow ; won't it be nice ? And Jane must come, 
too, to be Anthony Payne, the giant. Jack says 
we can't do without Jane.' 

' And I'm going too,' chimes in Archie again. 
* And I'm going to shoot Elsie if she won't let me 
have no more gooseberries.' 

He is still sore on the subject. 

* Oh, Archie ! and poor Elsie was so kind, and 
carried you all the way when you were tired,* says 
Milly reproachfully. 

Archie looks somewhat repentant, for certainly 
Elsie had given him help in his time of need. 

* Then I not shoot her,' he replies, 

*No, I am sure you won't,' says Nurse, *for 
Miss Elsie is very good to you.' 

'I've got somefing for you,' says Archie, 
struggling to empty his tiny pocket. * Look here. 
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Nursey.' And he deposits on her lap a bunch of 
sea-weed, and some mussel-shells. They are very 
dirty and full of sand, but nurse receives them as 
if they were something very precious. 

* Thank you, Master Archie. That's very good 
of you, my darling, to bring me back a present. 
Shall we give the nice sea-weed to your poor little 
crabs ? They will be so pleased to have something 
from their home.' 

* Yes, give them to the poor little cwabs,' says 
Archie ; * and let me look at them, Nursey.' 

Nurse reaches down from a shelf in the comer, 
a basin full of sea-water, in which are crawling 
some very tiny crabs. There is a large one be- 
longing to the family, but there are grave suspicions 
that he has eaten one of his small relations, so he 
is removed to another basin where he lives in 
solitary confinement, repenting, it is to be hoped, 
of the dreadful crime he has committed. 

* Where's the wicked cwab, what eat up his poor 
little child ?' asks Archie, who has been much 
impressed by the circumstance, find is keenly 
interested in the murderer. 

* He is all alone up there on the shelf,' replies 
Nurse, * and I think to-morrow you shall take him 
down to the rocks, and put him in the water, — he 
will behave better there. And now drink your 
milk, my darling, and then it's time for bed. You 
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must make haste or Ducker will be asleep before 
you.' 

So Archie drinks his milk and is being led off 
into the other nursery, where he sleeps in a little 
crib by the side of nurse's bed. Suddenly he spies 
two of his Greenwich Hospital cripples who have 
been keeping nurse company in the bay-window 
in Archie's absence. 

One is an old soldier doll who has lost a leg 
and both arms in the wars. His once smart uni- 
form is tattered and torn, and the colour is all 
faded out of his poor face. 

The other is a wooden horse without a tail and 
with only one ear. They are both reduced to a sad 
condition, yet such as they are, they are beautiful 
in Archie's eyes and far dearer to him than the 
smart donkey with a real skin like a live animal, and 
the brand new set of tin soldiers that had been sent 
him on his birthday by his aunt, Mrs. Aylmer, and 
who are wasting the freshness of their beauty on 
the top shelf of the play cupboard. 

From the extreme delight expressed by Archie 
on seeing these objects of his affection it would 
be naturally supposed that the period of separation 
from them had been a very lengthened one, but in 
reality he had only parted from them two hours ago. 

The parting had not . been altogether pleasant, 
for the soldier had offended Archie, and a sound 
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box on the poor old gentleman's ears had laid him 
prostrate on the floor, in which position he had 
remained ever since. 

Archie has recovered his temper, and all un- 
pleasantness is forgotten in the joy of reunion. 

.*0h! my lovily dolly, and my booful Dobbin. 
You shall come to bed with me, and the little 
cwabs too ; shan't they, Nursey ? ' 

Nurse thinks that the crabs might be very un- 
comfortable bedfellows, but she gives in about the 
Greenwich Hospital pensioners ; so Archie allows 
himself to be undressed while Milly is haying her 
frock changed and her hair smoothed by Jane 
in the pretty little bed-room opening out of the 
nursery, preparatory to going down-stairs to her 
grandfather. 

It 13 a charming room. There are pink and 
white curtains and draperies, which make it look 
very fresh, and there are some richly carved 
oak drawers, and wardrobe, and chairs, and pieces 
of pretty china on the mantelpiece, and on the 
dainty little dressing-table, where some roses are 
smelling deliciously in a rare old china cup. 

* Miss Tresillian's room,' as it is called, is about 
the daintiest bower a little maiden could have, and 
the loving care of her grandfather adds many a 
pretty thing to it at various times. On her last 
birthday it was a beautiful bookcase that he placed 
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there, and on the little table in the window there 
is a desk of curiously wrought tortoise-shell and 
mother-of-pearl, which Mr. Tresillian had brought 
from Venice. Milly is very proud of her room, and 
keeps it beautifully neat and trim. 

Archie has had his bath and is ready for bed ; 
but first he kneels down at nurse's knee to say his 
prayers. 

I think it is always a touching sight to see a 
little child at his prayers, and when we listen to the 
lisping accents of praise that go up from infant 
lips to the throne of our Heavenly Father we may 
be sure that sweeter to Him than all incense is the 
prayer of the youngest among His servants. 

Nurse thinks that Archie looks like some little 
white-robed angel, as he kneels with his small 
hands clasped on her lap and with his bright 
hair curling about his rosy face. His large eyes 
have a serious look in them, and he bows his little 
head reverently when he repeats the closing 
hymn, — 

* Gentle Jesus, meek and mild. 
Look upon a little child ; 
i'ity my simplicity, 
Suffer me ta come to Thee.' 

It is sad to think that poor little Archie; has 
no father and mother on earth to pray for, but 
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the loving heart of nurse will not suffer their 
memories to be forgotten, and the child prays 
* that he may be good, and meet one day his 
father and mother in heaven/ When his prayers 
are ended Archie gets up, but suddenly an idea 
seems to strike him and down he goes again upon 
his knees, and adds, * Pray God take care of my 
little cwabs and don't let the big one eat them 
all up ; and please God forgive him for being so 
cruel, and take care of my poor old dolly and 
Dobbin and make \is all meet one day in 
heaven.' 

Then Archie rises to his feet again, with a 
sigh of deep satisfaction. Jane, who has just 
finished dressing Milly, stands still, considerably 
scandalised. 

* Why do just hark to Master Archie, ma'am,' 
she says. * Did any one ever hear the like of 
that ? To think that he should pray for his crabs 
and his dolls!' 

Archie stands with one hand on nurse's lap, 
looking rather defiantly at Jane. He dimly com- 
prehends that she is raising some objection to his 
proceedings. Then he turns his eyes wonderingly 
upon nurse. 

* Mayn't I ask God to take care of my cwabs 
and my dolly and Dobbin ?' he asks. 

Nurse strokes the little curly head fondly. 
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* My darling/ she says, * God takes care of all 
His creatures that He has made. Even a poor 
little sparrow does not fall to the ground without 
His knowledge. He will take care of your little 
crabs. Your dolly and Dobbin were made by 
man's hands, so you will take care of them.' 

Archie is quite contented with this explanation^ 
and with a Greenwich pensioner under eadi arm 
he trots off to his little bed, followed by nurse^ 
who folds the clothes about the little fellow, and 
very soon Archie is asleep. 
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CHAPTER V. . 

WHY DO YOU LIKE THE SWALLOWS ? 

MiLLY looks very fresh and nice in her white 
frock and blue sash as she comes down the wide 
old staircase into the hall, and Symonds, the old 
butler, thinks so as he sees her. He, too, has 
lived in the family for many a long year when 
Mill)r's father was a little child, and Symonds is 
very fond of poor Mr. Hugh's children. 

*Your grandpapa is in the library, miss,' he 
says, 'and your dessert is waiting for you in the 
dining-room.' 

Milly IS very fond of grapes, and while she 
is having her dessert she chats with Symonds. 

* Oh, I wish you would come down with us to 
the rocks to-morrow; you would make such a 
capital Sir Bevil Grenville, Symonds.' 

Symonds is an imposing-looking man, and is 
fully aware of his importance as Mr. Tresillian's 
butler, but the idea of personating Sir Bevil 
Grenville is quite beyond him, so he shakes his 
head, and says, — 
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* Well now, Miss Milly, Vm much obliged to 
you for the compliment, all the same, I'm sure ; 
but I couldn't do Sir Bevil Grenville, Your grand- 
papa, now, would be the right sort. He's a grand 
cavaleer^ as you call it, all over.' 

* I don't think grandad would like games upon 
the rocks,' says Milly doubtfully. 

* No, miss, I don't suppose he would ; and for 
the matter of that a tumble on those slippery 
rocks would be a bad job. Once upon a time, 
when I was young, I could climb with the best of 
them, but now I'm not so active as I was, and a 
fall tells uncommon hard on old bones.' 

Milly laughs. 

* Never mind, you nice good-natured old 
Symonds. Thank you for the grapes, and now 
I'm going to grandad.' 

* Bless her bright face!' says old Symonds to 
himself as he looks after her. * She's a real little 
beauty, and no mistake !' 

Milly is fonder of the library than of any other 
room in the house. The drawing-room, she thinks, 
is very grand and beautiful, with its high ceiling 
richly carved, and walls panelled with fine paintings 
and rich antique mirrors ; but Milly does not care 
about it. She admires the rich old brocade on 
the chairs and the couches when Mrs. Burrel, the 
housekeeper, uncovers them for company, and she 
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wonders what clever fingers could have em- 
broidered the flowers that look so like the real 
ones growing in the garden ; but on these occa- 
sions, when Milly comes down for a little while 
after dinner to see the ladies, she is a little shy, 
and she is not at all sorry when the time comes 
to say 'Good-night/ 

I do not wonder that she prefers the library 
for it has a peculiar charm about it There are. 
many beautiful things in the room — old inlaid 
cabinets, quaint tables, rich carving, and book- 
cases reaching nearly to the groined ceiling ; but 
there is something beyond and independent of 
all these that gives you a sense of homeliness, and 
comfort, and enjoyment, when you come into the 
room. It may be partly because the western 
light comes in so pleasantly through the mullioned 
windows, and is dyed with the tint of the purple 
and crimson and orange-stained panes at the top 
of the casements. I cannot tell you the exact 
cause of the charm, but it exists, and I am very 
sure that many a person would feel as little Milly 
does, when she sits sometimes curled up in a 
comer of the wide window-seat waiting for her 
grandad, that it can never be dull, or dreary, or 
lonely, in the old library. 

There is the picture of Lady Alice Tresillian, 
and Elsie was right when she said it was beautiful, 

F 
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In a smaller room opening from the library, always 
called * Lady Alice's Room/ there are two other 
pictures. One is of a handsome man in the first 
prime of youth, and the other of a very young and 
lovely woman, with deep blue eyes and golden 
hair, like Milly's. These are her father and mother, 
and it is easy to guess the relationship from the 
striking resemblance to both the children. 

Mr. Tresillian is sitting in his arm-chair, read- 
ing the TimeSf when his little granddaughter 
comes into the library, but he puts the paper down 
when he sees her. To him also this is the plea- 
santest hour of the day. 

The swallows are skimming to and fro past 
the windows. The poor insects are having a bad 
time of it, winding and turning to escape their 
relentless pursuers ; but, alas ! no short turnings 
will avail them ; so it will be well for them when 
the evening shadows grow deeper and the swallows 
retire to their beds. 

Milly is fond of all birds. 

' Oh, grandad, look at the swallows ! and there 
are so many nests under the eaves and round the 
chimneys this year.* 

' Yes, I have been watching them- for some 
time. Do you see that fine fellow with his black 
plumage glossed with purple.? He has been 
wheeling in the air, and turning and skimming 
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with a grace that would charm your old dancing- 
master, Monsieur Moreau.* 

Milly laughs, and springs to her accustomed 
place on her grandfather's knee. 

* I'm sure he couldn't turn round so quickly as 
the swallows, grandad.' 

* Look at him now,' says Mr. Tresillian ; * how 
clever he is, winding and twisting after that poor 
moth. Ah ! now he has him. You can see what 
use those scythe-shaped wings are to the bird, 
and that long forked tail which serves him as a 
rudder in his most rapid motions. I like the 
swallows and their history above all other birds.' 

' Tell me all about them, grandad, and why 
you like them best Begin from the beginning,' 
says Milly, settling herself more comfortably, and 
with her eyes fixed on the whirling swallows. 

Mr. Tresillian smiles, and strokes the little 
sunny head leaning against his shoulder. 

*Well then, to begin from the beginning,' he 
says, 'the swallows are migratory birds — that 
means, they change their climate twice in the year. 
They are not the only birds that do this, for the 
nightingale, and the cuckoo, and the woodcock, 
and the quail, leave our shores for warmer 
countries in the winter. All birds, more or less, 
migrate from one part of the country they live in 
to another part, but birds of passage, as they 
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are called, go to another country altogether, and 
cross immense tracts of sea sometimes before they 
arrive at their destination. The swallows belong 
to this kind, and their long and curiously-shaped 
wings give them a strength and power of flying 
that scarcely any other bird possesses. It is said 
that a swallow can fly half a mile in a minute, 
so that at this rate he will go over a space of seven 
hundred miles and more in twenty-four hours. 
He feeds entirely upon insects, and you will see 
him snap at his prey without stopping in his flight. 
He wheels, makes a hundred circles in his pursuit 
of the insects, and however short the turnings of 
his prey may be, the swallow is shorter in his, 
and they never escape him. If you watch him, 
you will see that his beak is always open, ready 
to swallow the gnats and the flies, and the thousand 
insects that waver to and fro in the air* 

* That is very cruel of him,' remarks Milly, 
who has a warm sympathy with the pretty little 
white butterflies that are chasing each other among 
the flowers. 

* No, my darling ; it is the law of nature that 
one creature should feed upon another, and there 
is a great and useful end contained in every law 
of nature. If you look into the sunbeams you 
will discover crowds of g^ats and other venomous 
little insects which, if not destroyed, would choke 
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our atmosphere. The swallows clear the air of 
these for us. The poor little bird has been called 
by a great writer the labourer of man, and very 
justly so, I think, for he rids us of the enemies 
that would devour our crops. There was once in 
ancient times a clever poet, of the name of Virgil, 
who was very angry with the farmer who grudged 
some of his seeds that fell in the furrows to the 
useful little field-bird that did the " miserly" agri- 
culturist, as he called the farmer, so much good. 
In the Island of Bourbon, many years ago, a 
price was set on each martin's head, and one after 
another they disappeared ; but the people soon 
discovered how foolish they had been when the 
grasshoppers in large quantities devoured nearly 
all the produce of the land. So we must not call 
the poor swallows cruel because they follow this 
law of their nature.' 

* Tell me more about them, grandad,' says 
Milly. * Where do they go to across the sea?* 

' They always wing their flight south. At the 
end of September, when the insects begin to fail, 
and the days begin to shorten, then the swallows 
know that it is time to depart. They will as- 
semble in large crowds on the church towers and 
other high places. The summer days are over, 
and winter is coming ; so they gather together 
in large flocks, twittering and chirping to each 
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other, as if in consultation about the day of their 
departure. The younger ones would perhaps like 
to stay a little longer, for the sunshine is still 
bright, but the elder and wiser heads know that 
delays are dangerous ; so on the first fine evening, 
when the sun is beginning to sink, they will make 
one or two graceful circles of farewell in the air, 
and then fly away towards the south. Many a 
time I have watched them on the top of the church 
tower and on the storm tower, and many a time 
I have seen them on a bright evening wheel in 
the air over the cliffs, and then travel away, 
swiftly and smoothly, across the broad path of 
golden sunshine over the" sea, not to return until 
the spring brings back the sunshine and the 
insects.* 

* But where do they rest in the night, grandad, 
when they are over the sea ?' 

' The swallows scarcely ever rest on their feet. 
Their wing is their natural support, and they can 
cross immense distances, if carried by the current 
of the air, without fatigue. Sometimes, however, 
at night, when storm and wind are against them 
the poor little travellers are to be seen on the 
masts and in the rigging of vessels. The sailors 
welcome the appearance of the little land-birds 
that bring with them a breath of home, and they 
would willingly give them a free passage ; but the 
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swallows do not tarry longer than is necessary, 
and in the morning they commit themselves to 
the breeze, and pursue their way across the wide 
trackless sea until they reach the sunny shores of 
Africa, where they find again the warm sunshine, 
without which they cannot live. Once I was in 
Italy, at Florence, when a large flight of swallows 
arrived on their way south. They stayed for a 
time, as the sun was hot and the air balmy, and 
there were plenty of pleasant habitations for them 
in the roofs and under the cornices of the beautiful 
old Italian palaces. They had all gone, however, 
before I left Florence.* 

'And when do they come back to England?* 
asks MiUy. 

* They return in the spring, sometimes as early 
as March, if it is warm, and sometime^ not till 
April. When the sun is hot enough to rouse the 
insects from their long winter sleep then the 
swallows are to be seen coming across the sea, flying 
at times rather slowly and wearily ; but they come, 
and very welcome are the little wanderers, the 
heralds of brighter days.' 

* But, grandad, why do you like the swallows 
the best of all birds ?' 

* I like them best for many reasons, darling,' 
says Mr. Tresillian* • ' One is, because they set me 
thinking of other things beyond the life of a little 
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swallow. A very keen sight is one of the natural 
gifts of the swallow; as, for instance, it is said 
that it can discover a gnat from a distance of one 
thousand feet. Then the world of the swallow is 
the world of light, and man, like the bird, loves 
the light. In the most ancient scripture of the 
world, the Indian Bible, called " Vedas," which 
word means knowledge, every other line is a hymn 
of praise for the blessing of the light. All birds 
yearn for the light, and an old Scotch naturalist 
reports that the heathcock in Scotland will stand 
on tiptoe on the highest branch of a willow at 
sunset to catch the last glimpse of the setting 
sun. The swallow follows the sun from land to 
land. He has no track or guide over the weary 
waste of waters, only his instinct leads him on to 
the region of light. He braves the dark shadows 
of night, so terrible to a little sun-loving bird, 
because that when the morning dawns he wiil be 
nearer to the land of sunshine.' 

* And do you like him because he can see so 
well, and because he loves the sun ?' asks Milly, a 
little puzzled. 

* Yes, my child, because his wonderful sight 
and his steady pursuit of the sun remind me that 
we should be like the little swallow, always look- 
ing, towards that Light which shines for us as the 
sun does for the bird — ^trying so to live and do in 
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this life, that we may one day see the fulness of 
light without shadow which is in God's world 
alone ; so I like the swallow, because he teaches 
me a lesson of faith and perseverance. When I 
see him fly away in October to the sun, over 
mountains, and deserts, and seas, then I hope 
that the same bold and faithful spirit will be ours 
in search of the true light Another reason for 
my liking the swallow is, because he is the bird of 
return. He comes back to the same roof-tree 
year after year. Our swallows are as fond of this 
old house as you and I are. When I was a boy 
I used to watch them coming back in the springs 
and now these are the descendants of those same 
swallows coming back to the old place. They are 
sociable little creatures and constant in their love 
of home. There was a clever man, called Frisch, 
who was fond of studying the habits and customs 
of animals and birds. One day, when some 
swallows were about to take their departure, he 
managed to catch some of them, and he tied some 
coloured silken threads round their legs ; then he 
let them loose, and they flew away. The winter 
passed away, and with the warm spring days the 
swallows returned. Frisch looked out anxiously 
for them, and, lo and behold ! there were the 
swallows with the silken threads, faded in colour, 
but still round their legs.' 
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* Oh, grandad/ cries MiUy, her eyes dancihg^ 
with delight, ' how delightful ! I wish I could 
tie some thread round our swallows' legs, just to 
see if the same ones came back.' 

* I think you may trust to their return without 
any fear,' says Mr. Tresillian, smiling. * Then there 
is still another reason why I like the swallows.' 

* Tell me,' says Milly, eagerl)^. 

* They are kind and affectionate to each other, 
these little birds. If one is hurt all the others rush 
to its rescue, and show their distress and loving 
sympathy in every way they can. They are very 
tender parents. It happens sometimes, when 
there is a late brood of young swallows, that they 
are not ready to start when the time of departure 
comes. The parent birds, knowing the fate that 
is before them if they remain behind, urge the 
young ones to fly ; but the poor little things feel 
themselves unable to make the attempt, so the 
old swallows will not desert them, and remain 
with them to perish in the first cold that comes.' 

Mill/s little face looks very sorrowful. She 
cannot bear to think of the poor swallows perishing. 

* I hope, grandad, there will be none left behind 
this year,' she says. 

* I hope not, darling } and now you know why 
I am fond of the swallows.' 

* It would be very nide to have a pair of wings. 
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and to fly away and see countries, like the swallows/ 
says Milly. 

* So you would like to be able to fly away from 
me, Milly ?' 

Milly nestles her cheek against Mr. Tresillian's. 

* Oh, no, grandad, you know I would never 
leave you. I mean if we both had wings, and 
could order them when we liked, just to see those 
countries.' 

* I think my shoulders are too old for wings/ 
observes Mr. Tresillian, laughing. * I should soon 
break down.' 

* Then we won't wish for wings ; and, besides, 
we can't have them if we do/ says Milly, resignedly. 
* But when I'm grown up, and finished with lessons 
and all that, you can take me, grandad. We can 
go by railroad, you know.' 

* Yes, we certainly can go by railroad,' says 
Mr. Tresillian ; * but by that time I am afraid 
Africa would be rather a long way for an old 
cripple, such as I shall be then.' 

'You won't be an old cripple/ replies Milly, 
indignantly. 

* Well, I shall be an antique ; but perhaps you 
are fond of antiques, Milly.' 

* What is an antique ?' asks Milly. 

* Those cabinets are antiques, and that chair 
you are so fond of is very antique.' 
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' I like the chair, and the cabinets are beautiful ; 
but you are not a cabinet, grandad.' 

*■ No, but antique means ancient, and you see 
I shall be ancient ; you will not care to travel with 
any one so very old.' 

Milly throws her arms round Mr. TresiUian's 
neck and kisses him. 

' Yes, I would, you know I would ; and, grandad,, 
you can never grow old.' 

* My sweet, I am growing old.' 

* But nothing could make you old,' persists 
Milly. * If you were to live for a thousand years,. 
I am sure your face would be the same as it is 
now, beautiful and young.' 

Mr. Tresillian smiles, and kisses the little 
earnest face. * What a grand thing it is,' he says^ 
* to have a loving little granddaughter in whose 
eyes one is always young, and who won't see the 
lines and wrinkles old Time has printed on her 
grandfather's face!' 

* There are no lines and wrinkles,' says Milly, 
passing her little hand over his face. ' Grandad, 
you would do like the kind swallows who stay 
behind with their poor weak young ones. You 
wouldn't leave Archie and me, would you V 

Milly smiles roguishly as she asks the question, 
for she very well knows that it is an unnecessary 
one. Mr. Tresillian only says, in reply, — 
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' So you think I should remain behind with 
you and Archie/ But a light comes into the 
grave eyes, and a tender smile into the face 
which makes it, as little Milly says, ' beautiful 
and young.* 

She rubs her cheek against his, and says con- 
tentedly, * I know you would, grandad.' Then 
there suddenly comes into her mind a thought of 
the solitary figure walking that evening along the 
wet sands in the bright sunset, with the creel of 
mussels on his back — a forlorn figure, with a look 
of dejection all over it, old Michael Arscott going 
home to his lonely little cottage on the cliff. 
The evening time is a happy one for many a 
hard-working poor man who steps cheerily out on 
his way home, his work done, and with the plea- 
sant prospect of wife and children who will 
welcome his return ; but the figure that walks 
along the sands with shuffling steps, bending 
beneath the weight of the creel at his back, has 
no motive for hastening home. There will be no 
glad voices to greet his return ; no bright hearth 
to cheer his sight ; no evening meal prepared by 
loving hands for his comfort. The shadows of 
evening will throw their gloom over the silent, 
solitary, little cottage-room, and there will be no 
light in the window as he plods his weary way 
up the steep path of the cliff to his miserable 
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home. Surly and sour old Michael certainly is, 
but he is very poor; and, worse than that, he is 
utterly alone. A sense of sad contrast smites 
Milly's heart with pain. She knows all the poor 
people and is often in their cottages, and she can 
understand the difference there must be between 
this dreary dwelling and the brighter ones where 
many congregate together. She and Archie also 
have their kind and loving grandad and warmth 
and welcome to come home to. Even the little 
swallows have tender parents, who will not leave 
them or forsake them, and friends who will come 
to their rescue when they are in trouble, but old 
Michael has no one. So little Milly is sad when 
she thinks of this. 

* Grandad,' she says presently, * if poor old 
Michael Arscott was a young swallow he would 
have to stay behind the others alone.' 

The idea of Michael Arscott being a young 
swallow is so very novel to Mr. TresilHan, who has 
never contemplated him before in this light, that 
he bursts out laughing. 

Milly looks rather reproachfully at him. 

< But it is true, grandad, for you know he 
hasn't got any one to take care of him.' 

On many occasions Mr. TresilHan has en- 
deavoured to befriend Michael, and to change his 
desolate mode of living, but with no success. 
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Michael refuses all friendly overtures, and rejects 
all sympathy. 

* I am afraid Michael Arscott is a very queer 
old fellow, Milly. He will not let any one be 
kind to him. When a man thrusts from him every 
neighbourly intercourse and kindness, and shuts 
himself away from his fellow-creatures in a state 
of bitterness and anger, that man must be very 
wretched ; but it is his own wrong-doing, and he 
brings his misery upon himself wilfully.* 

* That is what Elsie meant,' thinks Milly, • and 
if her grandad is of this opinion, then Michael 
must be very wrong. Still he is forlorn and alone,' 
and with the story of the swallows fresh in her 
mind she feels very sorry for Michael. She is 
silent for a few seconds, and then, looking up into 
her grandfather's face, she says, — 

* Don't you think, grandad, that if he would 
only let somebody be kind to him he would be 
happier, and if somebody wouldn't mind his being 
a little cross just at first, you know ? It's dreadful 
being all by himself.' 

Mr. Tresillian looks at her. Milly is very much 
in earnest, and her eyes are full of pity. He 
thinks that even old Michael, morose as he is to 
all the world, might be softened by the tender 
compassion expressed in her face and voice. 

* I think you mu3t go and see him one day, 
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Milly. The poor old fellow is to be pitied, for 
he must be very solitary, as you say. He might 
like a visit from you.' 

Poor Milly is rather alarmed at this proposi- 
tion, and gives a little shudder when she thinks of 
the reception Martha met with. 

* I should be dreadfully afraid of him, grandad,' 
she says hesitatingly, with the colour coming into 
her face. 

Mr. Tresillian is not at all surprised to hear 
this. 

* Well, you shall do as you like about going, 
Milly,' he says. 

Milly ponders, and looks out of the window at 
the few remaining swallows that are still skimming 
to and fro. They seem to be reminding her that 
somebody should try and be kind to the desolate 
old man. Then she comes to a decision in her 
own little mind that, even if he is very dreadful 
and cross, she will try and make acquaintance with 
him. 

' Grandad, when I am grown up, we won't go 
to Africa,' says Milly presently, when her thoughts 
have left the subject of Michael Arscott ; * but 
Mrs. Burrell says I shall be the lady of the house, 
and I must help you to do the honours. Shall I ?' 

* Yes, Milly ; you will certainly be the lady of 
the housCi and I shall expect you then to help 
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me a very great deal, and do the honours for 
me.' 

' I shall like to help you, grandad ; but what 
does doing the honours mean ?' 

* It means that when people come to see us 
you must take care of them, and make their visit 
as pleasant as you can to them.' 

* And must I come down to dinner when you 
have a dinner-party, and talk to the ladies and 
gentlemen ?' 

' Yes, darling,' replies Mr. Tresillian. 

* And then I shall sit opposite to you, grandad ; 
that will be nice ; but then the person of greatest 
distinction will have to take me in to dinner, and 
sit by me. Oh ! that won't be at all nice. I shan't 
like the person of greatest distinction.' 

* Who told you about the person of greatest 
distinction, Milly ?' asks Mr. Tresillian. 

* Gracie Lechmere. At our dolls' dinner-party 
her doll was the lady of the house, because she 
was the biggest ; and Gracie said she had heard 
that the person of greatest distinction took the 
lady of the house in to dinAer ; and Joe has got a 
beautiful Grand Turk doll, so Gracie said he must 
be the person of the greatest distinction, as he was 
a Grand Turk ; but poor little Archie would put 
his old soldier doll next to the lady of the house, 
and he is very shabby, you know. So Joe got 
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angry, and made the Grand Turk sit upon the old 
soldier's lap, and then they began fighting — ^Joe 
and Archie I mean — but they didn't hurt each 
other; and Joe was very good-natured afterwards 
and let the Grand Turk be the butler instead.' 

* Well, Milly,' says Mr. Tresillian, laughing, * all 
I can say is, that when you are the lady of the 
house, I hope the person of the greatest distinction 
will be allowed to take you in to dinner without 
risk of a fight I am afraid otherwise we should 
not get many people to come and dine with us.' 

* And then, grandad, Mrs. Burrell says I must 
keep up conversations with the company, and I 
don't know anything about grown-up conversa- 
tions. When Sir Walter Trehane comes here to 
see you he talks about Parliament, and what the 
people do there ; and I don't know what they do in 
Parliament, because it isn't like the Parliament in 
the time of King Charles and Sir Bevil Grenyille, 
you know. They have got no battles, and the 
Parliament forces are not rebels now. Are they, 
grandad ?' 

* No, my dear ; I am thankful to say we have 
no civil wars.' 

* And then Sir Walter Trehane talks about 
his short-horns, and his Devons, and his sheep ; 
and I shall never know anything about them. It 
isn't a bit interesting.' 
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' I don't suppose they are to you, Milly/ replies 
Mr. TresiUian. * Poor old Sir Walter ! His farm 
is a subject of very great interest to him.' 

'Grandad, I shall like dining with you alone 
much better, and it will be delightful making your 
tea for you and pouring out your coffee at breakfast.* 

* You do that for me now, my pet' 

* Yes,' says Milly, a little hesitating ; * but I 
can't manage that big coffee-pot, you know.' 

She is thinking of a catastrophe that had 
happened to her that morning at Mr. Tresillian's 
breakfast, when poor Milly had tried to lift the 
massive old silver coffee-pot and had emptied 
some of the contents over the breakfast cloth. 

* I have told Symonds always to bring a 
smaller one in future,' says her grandfather, *so 
you won't have any trouble. It was too heavy 
for you, and I can't do without my little coffee- 
maker. It wouldn't taste half as good.' 

* Do women go into Parliament, grandad?' 
asks Milly. 

* No, my dear, that is not their place. There 
are some people in the present day who would 
wish women to have more power, and who would 
like to see them in positions that are only fitted 
for men ; but these people are unwise, for the 
poor women would not be at all happy ; and 
instead of leading useful womanly lives in making 
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their homes pleasant, and comfortable and happy, 
they would be always trying to do what men do ; 
and as they cannot do this well they would be 
very miserable and discontented.' 

* I shouldn't like to go into Parliament, then,' 
says Milly decidedly. * But Mrs. Burrell says that 
perhaps Archie will be there one day, like you 
were, grandad, and she says he must make 
speeches to his constitutions. What is that?' 

* I think Mrs. Burrell meant constituents,' says 
Mr. Tresillian, smiling. ' Constituents are the 
people who send a member into Parliament. They 
give him their votes, and that is called " returning 
him to Parliament." When he is there, he is 
bound to look after the interests of the county or 
town for which he is member ; and if he does what 
his constituents disapprove of, they can vote 
against him at the next election, and so try to 
turn him out : but one day, if Archie becomes a 
member of Parliament, you will understand all 
this better, and you will take an interest in what 
is now too difficult for you.' 

* But, grandad,' says Milly, earnestly, * you 
know Archie must try and get on with his letters, 
or he will never be able to make speeches to his 
con — constituents, isn't it.? And he can't say 
beyond S. Nursey tries every day to teach him T, 
but he always forgets it.' 
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* Poor little man !' says Mr. Tresillian. * Well, 
never mind, Milly. He has some time yet 
before he will have to make speeches and go 
into Parliament ; and you can learn all about 
short-horns, and Devons, and sheep, at your 
leisure ; so that Sir Walter Trehane will find the 
little lady of the house most entertaining. He 
will be always wanting to come and dine here.' 

The swallows have all disappeared, and the 
last humble-bee is drumming among the jessamine, 
with sudden bursts of harmony that sound like 
a fairy band of music in the air, before he retires 
to his cell. The dew is settling on the roses, and 
the evening shadows are creeping over the lawn, 
and into the library. Presently Symonds and 
Samuel, the footman, make their appearance with 
the coffee, and Milly knows that it is time to say 
good-night to her grandfather. 

* God bless you, my darling,' says Mr. Tre- 
sillian, kissing her, and he watches with loving 
eyes the little figure flitting through the gloom 
of the library, until the door closes upon her. 
Happy little Milly goes singing up the old stair- 
case to the nursery. She has much to tell nurse 
about the swallows, as she is being undressed, and 
she thinks about them for some time after she 
is in her little bed. Between sleeping and waking 
she seems to see them flying south, and then 
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they change to the solitary figure of old Michael 
Arscott treading the golden path across the sea 
alone — but with kind faces watching him, and 
welcoming hands beckoning to him from afar. So 
her thoughts weave themselves into her dreams, 
and she falls asleep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FIGHTING THE BATTLES OF OLD CORNWALL. 

The afternoon is beautiful. Dame Nature seems 
to have put on her best holiday attire for the 
occasion. A light haze of summer heat hangs 
like a cloud of silver over the distant moors. 

The sea seems asleep — as much asleep, that is 
to say, as the restless Atlantic can ever be. On 
the wide blue surface there are faint heavings of 
the tide on the turn, and only round the headlands 
is the white surf playing in an idle kind of way. 
The sheep-trimmed downs are glowing with golden 
furze, the scent of which mingles with that of the 
wild thyme and rises with a sweet warm fragrance 
into the air, as the light summer breeze passes over 
it and moves in its gentle course the little ivy- 
leaved campanula, with its faiiy blue-bells and hair- 
like stems. Above, the larks are making the air 
ring with their joyous caroUings, the bees are 
humming in their musical, low undertone, and 
diving in and out of the purple heather and the 
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pink blossoms of the wild convolvulus, which look 
like delicate stars as you pass them on the turf. I 
think that even the busy bees must find their 
honeyed load somewhat burdensome on this hot 
afternoon ; but then, if they choose, they can rest 
awhile in the cool shadow of the heather-bells, so 
they are not to be pitied. 

The afternoon sun is blazing on the magnificent 
rocks and headlands, bringing out the rich colours of 
the strata of pink quartz that lie embedded in the 
slate, until their fantastic spires and pinnacles look 
like enchanted castles rising above the brilliant 
sea. 

One can imagine the delightful combes lying 
among those headlands, shut in by walls of black 
rocks — little bays of fine yellow sand with pools of 
clear water, brown with the brown of sea-weed, and 
others blue as the sky above them, for every cove 
or combe has its own colour. Then some are gay 
with those brilliant sea-anemones, glowing in purple, 
and crimson, and blue, which display their beauties 
in the cool solitude of these silent little pools hidden 
among the rocks. Among the many gifts of beauty 
that Nature has bestowed on the wild Cornish coast 
these living blossoms are remarkable. Can any- 
thing be more beautiful than the tentacula, tinged 
with such bright colours that they look like a 
gorgeous passion-flower or some magnificent aster ? 
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On a hot afternoon like this one, I think no- 
thing could be more enjoyable than to sit in the 
cool shadow of a little combe by the side of one of 
these sea-gardens, and look at the distant view of 
point after point, stretching away until the last 
seems only a cloud floating on the sea ; but this 
way of passing the afternoon would not suit our 
little friends, who are going to fight over again the 
battles of old Cornwall. 

Milly, and Archie, and Jane, and Snap, are the 
first to arrive on the beach. They have had a hot 
walk over the down, and are glad to sit in the 
shade under the rocks to rest themselves while 
they are waiting for the coming of the others. 
The breeze rustles very softly among the sea- 
grasses on the sand mounds, but it is not sufficient 
to move the few white clouds resting on the deep 
blue summer sky. 

Archie has not forgotten his drum, which is 
slung across him, and he is keeping up an in- 
cessant drumming. This very much aggravates 
Snap, whose temper has not been improved by his 
hot and unsuccessful scamper over the down after 
a rabbit 

*Sit quiet for a few minutes, Master Archie,* 
says Jane, * or youll be so hot ; and don't tease 
poor Snap. Just look how he is panting with the 
heat, and his poor tongue all hanging out !' 
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Archie is quite unmoved by these signs of 
distress, and says gleefully, — 

* Snap's going to be dead and wounds soon, 
and I'm going to carry him away and bury him. 
Grandad said so !' 

'Here they come!' cries Milly, and she starts off 
to meet the little cavalcade coming through the 
narrow sandy gorge between the cliffs on to the 
beach. 

Gracie, and Dora, and Bee, and Joe Lechmere, 
are in the little donkey-carriage. Their brother 
Harry and Peter Borlase are walking behind with 
Jack and Elsie, whom they have met on the 
way. 

* Hurrah !' cries Peter, running forward to meet 
Milly. * We've had such a lark coming along.' 

Gracie Lechmere is a year older than Milly and 
Elsie. She is a nice-looking little girl, with a 
pleasant, sensible face, Dora is a year younger 
than her, and Bee is eight years old. Dora is 
quite different from her sisters, who are much alike 
in many ways. Bee is cleverer than Gracie, but 
she has not so much steadiness of character. She 
is a bright, merry little creature, full of fun, and 
always ready for a joke, very often at the expense 
of Dora, whom Gracie always protects, , 

The truth is that Dora is not bright or clever. 
She is very amiable and good, but she has none of 
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Bee's quickness, so she has rather a troubled time 
of it in the school-room at Miss Carwithen's. 
Learning is a very difficult matter to her, and if 
kind little Miss Matty Carwithen's patience was 
not so untiring as it is, I fear Dora would never be 
able to pass the boundary of words of one syllable. 
She is a dear, tender-h ed little girl, too much 
so for her own comfort, as her heart often aches 
for woes that are only imaginary ; but everyone 
loves unselfish little Dora, who will always sacrifice 
herself in a smiling, cheerful sort of way. This 
has yet one bad side to it, for our poor human 
nature is so imperfect that we are apt to be spoilt 
by very unselfish people like Dora, and to arrive at 
accepting all their sacrifices as a matter of course, 
which is quite wrong. 

* We've been upset, coming,' explains Bee, who 
is in high spirits. * Peter put his donkey in before 
ours. He called it tandem, and he said he could 
guide it with the whip; but he couldn't, so his 
donkey ran up' into the hedge, and ours got cross 
and pulled the other way and upset the cart. Oh, 
it was such fun ! only Dora fell underneath and 
got hurt She always will do that, you know !' 

This is rather unfair of Bee, as poor Dora is not 
in the daily habit of being upset out of the donkey- 
cart, and it was not her fault that she fell under- 
neath, and that one of the wheels went over her 
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l^s. 'It was Dora's usual luck/ as Harry re- 
marked when he picked her up. Fortunately the 
donkey-cart was very light, so she was more fright- 
ened than hurt. She is quite smiling now, and has 
entirely recovered her spirits. 

Jem, the gardener's boy, who is come with the 
cart, is told by Grade to return home with it, as 
Maria and the baby and little Willie are coming 
later, and they must be fetched. He is to take 
back Peter's donkey too, and Jem seems very 
willing to undertake the charge. Very probably 
he will try the tandem trick on his own account 
when he gets into the lanes out of sight 

Long reefs of jagged, broken rocks stretch down 
the yellow sands from the cliffs low upon the 
beach. At the end of one of these ridges there is 
a projecting boulder standing out on the sand like 
a promontory, and joined on to the main body of 
rocks by a narrower and lower ridge. It forms a 
kind of fortress, with a broad, flat place at the top 
guarded by a natural battlemented edge of rock. 
The sides are steep, but the unevenness of the rock 
makes the climbing up the sides not very difficult 
There is a weak point in this fortress too, at the 
back, where the rock slopes to the lower one. This 
boulder of rock, which I have been describing, is 
the one chosen by the children as the scene of their 
battles, and is named by them Stamford Hill. It 
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is only available at low tide. Other battles are 
fought upon the rocks higher up, but the grand 
battle of Stamford Hill is always reserved for the 
days when the tide is very low, and the favourite 
fortress can be made use of. 

For the benefit of those of my readers who may 
not have been so interested in the battles of old 
Cornwall in the time of Charles the First as are 
our little Cornish friends, who have Clarendon's 
history of the Rebellion at their fingers' ends, I 
will just relate the story. 

In the month of May, 1643, the Parliamentary 
forces marched into Cornwall under the command 
of Lord Stamford, and encamped near Stratton on 
a hill from which the ground fell steeply on all 
sides. Sir George Chudleigh was despatched with 
a force to surprise Bodmin, and his son, James 
Chudleigh, who was a noted general, was retained 
by Lord Stamford. 

The King's forces were quartered near Laun- 
ceston, under Sir Bevil Grenville and Sir Ralph 
Hopton. Their numbers were very inferior, but 
yet Sir Bevil at once determined to give the enemy 
battle; and although so destitute of provisions that 
the officers had but a biscuit a man, these brave 
men marched upon Stratton on the isthof May, 
resolved to conquer or die. The force was arranged 
in four divisions, and at daybreak the next morning 
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they advanced to the attack at different sides of the 
hill. For several hours the battle raged with 
varying success until the Royalists, having reduced 
their supply of powder to four barrels, determined 
on advancing to the summit of the hill before firing^ 
another shot Sir Bevil Grenville was chief in 
command, and Lord Mohun, Sir Ralph Hopton, 
Sir John Berkeley, Colonel Trevanion, Colonel 
Basset, and Colonel Godolphin, were the officers 
who led each division. 

There were brave men also on the side of the 
Parliamentarians, men who were true to their cause» 
although that cause unhappily was a wrong one. 
Lord Stamford, General James Chudleigh, Sir 
William Waller, and Lord Essex, are names asso- 
ciated with brilliant deeds of gallantry and courage, 
but the stain of disloyalty is a stain that no personal 
bravery can atone for. ' God and the King ' is the 
battle-cry of all true Englishmen, and those who 
fail in their allegiance to the sacred claims of their 
sovereign, fail still more in their allegiance to God 
who has appointed him their ruler. 

It was a last and desperate attempt on the part 
of the Royalists, but they charged the hill with 
such determination tliat the enemy recoiled, and 
General Chudleigh was taken prisoner. Cheered 
by this success the Royalists pursued their advan- 
tage with a vigour that routed the Parliamentarians 
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and put them utterly to flight ; and thus the battle 
of Stamford Hill was won. 

The little party on the beach are acquainted 
with all the details of those stirring times, and the 
name of each General is familiar to them. So they 
fight their mimic, bloodless battle, with as much 
spirit as their ancestors fought the real one on 
Stamford Hill. Instead of the roar of cannon 
and of musketry, and the groans of wounded men 
on that terrible day, there are now the merry shouts 
and peals of laughter from the little warriors of to- 
day, as they climb, and wrestle, and pelt each other 
with sea- weed ; but they defend their positions with 
quite as much energy as the Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians displayed two hundred and thirty-six 
years ago. The same bright sun is shining, and 
the blue tide comes in with the same heaving 
progress. The black rocks are as they were then, 
and the brown sea-weed glitters with the salt spray, 
just as it all was on the day when, within sight of 
this same scene, the battle of life and death was 
fought on the slopes of Stamford Hill. 

Certain arrangements have to be made in the 
representation of the battle, and sometimes the 
Royalists have to hold the position instead of 
invading it, but this does not matter. The names 
are written on pieces of paper and placed in a bag, 
so that each draws his character from it indis- 
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criminately. Then it is decided by a lot drawn 
between the two sides which force is to occupy the 
fortress ; and this is the position generally preferred 
by the combatants. 

The ammunition is composed of large bunches 
of sea-weed, tied together by twine, and as it forms 
a soft ball, no risk of hard blows is incurred. This 
point in the plan of battle was decided by nurse 
one afternoon before the first eng^ement took 
place ; and it was laid down by her as an article of 
war that nothing harder than sea-weed should ever 
be used in these battles. 

The plan of the fight is very easy and simple, 
and made especially so by the position of the rock. 
Victory and defeat are decided in the following 
manner. 

The force occupjring the rock have a flag which 
is fixed into a crevice. If the besiegers can manage 
to get possession of this flag, they are the con- 
querors ; or if all their force can at the same time 
obtain a footing on the top of the rock, then the 
battle is decided in their favour ; but this of course 
is a very diflicult matter to accomplish. It is not 
easy to climb the rock with someone standing at 
the top on the alert to repulse you, and many a 
wrestle and fall naturally occurs ; but then a few 
tumbles and scratches do not disconcert these 
intrepid little warriors. 
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It has already been decided, by one accord, that 
Jane is to be Anthony Payne. No one else 
could possibly make so good a giant Now the 
lots are distributed, and Gracie draws Sir Ralph 
Hopton, at which she is well pleased, for the gallant 
general was not only a Royalist but his extreme 
popularity with the King's army obtained for him 
the name of * the soldiers' darling.' Then Elsie and 
Milly draw next. Milly becomes Lord Mohun ; 
and Elsie finds she is a Parliamentarian, and Lord 
Stamford. Well, at any rate, if she is on the wrong 
side she is the chief of her army ; and besides this 
Elsie makes a good commander, so all are glad 
that she is Lord Stamford. Bee is General Chud- 
leigh. Peter and Harry are Sir William Waller 
and Lord Essex ; and Jack is on the Royalist side 
and represents Colonel Godolphin. Dora draws 
last, and the part of the great Sir Bevil Grenville 
falls to her lot Certainly she is not exactly fitted 
for it as she very soon gets discouraged, but they 
would not like to hurt poor Dora's feelings by 
telling her this, so they at once decide that she is 
to have her giant, Anthony Payne, to help her, and 
they hope that thus supported she will pull through. 
Joe Lechmere is only six years old, and he and 
Archie are told off for scout work, which means, 
in this instance, picking up the sea-weed balls im- 
partially for both sides. Joe is a pretty little fellow 

H 
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with large blue eyes and a sweet, innocent-looking 
face. He is generally very quiet, and you would 
imagine from his appearance that Joe is the meekest 
and most well-behaved of little boys ; but there 
are those who could tell you a different tale about 
him ; and Maria the nurse is not far wrong when 
she says, * For all Master Joe looks as if butter 
wouldn't melt in his mouth he's got a deal of mis- 
chief and tease in him, I promise you !' And we 
very soon discover that it is as Maria promises with 
regard to Joe. 

* Now for it !' cries Peter, eager to begin. * Let's 
set to and make the guns.' 

So in a very few minutes, with the assistance of 
Jane, the sea-weed bunches are tied together and 
distributed to each of the forces. A sea-gull's feather 
is stuck in Dora's hat to distinguish her as Sir 
Bevil. Harry tells her * not to funk but to go at 
it like a brick.' Considering he is on the side of 
her enemy this is rather generous than otherwise 
of Harry. Jack encourages her by singing at the 
top of his voice a verse from the * Gate Song of 
Stowe :' 

* Ride, ride with red spear ! there is death in delay, 
'Tis a race for dear life with Sir Bevil ! 
If dark Cromwell prevail, and the King must give way, 
This earth is no place for the Grenville.' 

Thus urged Dora smiles placidly and girds herself 
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for the coming contest. Archie wishes to join the 
fight, but Milly kisses him and tells him he is to 
beat the drum and carry oflF Snap when he is 
wounded ; so Archie falls back upon his drumming, 
and keeps a watchful eye on Snap, who, little 
dreaming of what is in store for him, is sitting 
looking reflectively at the sea, wondering, probably, 
what all this commotion means. 

Lots have been drawn, and the Parliamentarians, 
having won the choice of position, decide upon 
occupying the fortress ; so Elsie, and Bee, and Peter, 
and Harry take their place on the rock behind the 
battlemented border, with their sea-weed balls 
ranged in order. 

The Royalists range themselves on the sands, 
preparing for the attack. Peter and Harry, who 
are Sir William Waller and Lord Essex, keep a 
sharp look-out on Anthony Payne. They know 
that he is well represented by Jane, who will give 
them a great deal of trouble and is an antagonist 
demanding special powers of resistance. Bee is a 
resolute little soldier, and means to do justice to the 
part of General Chudleigh, for he was a very brave 
man, and at the real battle of Stamford Hill, when 
his men recoiled before the advance of the enemy, 
he rushed single-handed on the Royalists. He was 
taken prisoner, but he had fought with the courage 
of a lion ; so Bee is determined to do the same. 
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* Now, are you ready ?' cries Peter, looking over 
the parapet of his fortress. 

'Grenville for ever!' shouts Jack (Colonel 
Godolphin) in reply. * Forward !' and he gives 
his chief. Sir Bevil, a tremendous push. The rock 
has to be charged singly, at the four different sides 
of attack, so each General, with an imaginary force 
at his back, rushes to the storming ; and now the 
tug of war begins. Lord Mohun (Milly) is half 
way up, when a sudden flop in his face sends him 
reeling back. Sir Bevil, on the other side, is rudely 
repulsed ; and Sir Ralph Hopton slips his foot and 
comes rolling down on to the sands. Then a shout 
of derision bursts from the Parliamentarians at the 
top, and the Royalists are begged contemptuously 
to * Come on.' This is too much. Colonel Godolphin 
gives Sir Bevil another shove forwards, and cries, 
* Go on and charge the rock and don't be a 
coward.' 

* Oh, I can't get up !' cries poor Sir Bevil, who 
has just sustained a fearful shock from Sir William 
Waller. 

*But you must get up, you stupid!' screams 
Colonel Godolphin, not very civilly ; but then in 
battle one can't always be civil. 

Milly has plenty of courage, and although 
General Chudleigh is guarding a difficult side of 
the rock yet Lord Mohun scrambles and struggles 
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and closes with him so resolutely, that he almost 
overpowers the sturdy little General. For a minute 
or so the chances are even ; but, suddenly, with a 
desperate plunge Lord Mohun lands safely on the 
rock amid the cheers and shouts of triumph from 
his party. 

* Hurrah, brave Mohun !' shrieks Colonel Go- 
dolphin from below. * Now, Sir Bevil, go it, you 
old slow !' 

Anthony Payne is fully aware that his chief 
requires a good deal of backing up, and seeing that 
Sir Bevil is in difficulties, and making what sailors 
call ' uncommon bad weather of it,' he flies like a 
faithful giant to his relief. Jane has a pair, of good 
long legs and sturdy arms, so these advantages tell 
heavily in favour of the Royalists. Peter has had 
his eye on her from the first, knowing well that all 
his strength must be put out against this formidable 
foe. 

Anthony Payne clambers up the side of the 
rock, supporting Sir Bevil in the ascent; then, 
suddenly, a tremendous ball of sea-weed, right in his 
face, sends poor Sir Bevil backwards, and as he 
goes he clutches wildly at the slippery, slimy rock, 
and arrives at the bottom with his legs sadly grazed 
and his hat dreadfully torn. Sir William Waller 
pursues this advantage and struggles with the giant „ 
who is endeavouring to gain his footing on the top* 
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There is a hard struggle. Peter seems to have the 
advantage at first, but Jane, with the tenacity of a 
true giant, never quits her hold, so in another minute 
they both come slipping and sliding down the side 
of the rock on to the sands. 

' Now, Master Jack and Miss Gracie !' cries Jane, 
forgetting the historical names, if ever she knew 
them, 'now's your time! Get up while I keep 
him !• 

Colonel Godolphin and Sir Ralph Hopton are 
not slow to obqr, and they tear up the undefended 
side and b^n a struggle at the top for the flag. 
Anthony Payne and Sir William Waller b^n a 
grand wrestling bout on the sands below. Peter is 
a strong, active boy, but yet, in point of muscular 
power, he is no match for the tall young Cornish 
woman, who is a head and shoulders above him. 

In other days elbow and collar wrestling, as 
practised in the Western Counties, was a science 
that led to fame ; and even now, in this present 
time, the Cornish wrestlers are noted. Peter has 
seen one or two matches, and the pastime having 
a peculiar attraction for him, he has, on those 
occasions, carefully watched the proceedings, and 
has managed to master one or two of the rules. 
Of course Jane knows nothing of these, but she has 
strength on her side, so she grapples and sways 
with a will, and has in fact the best of it, when 
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suddenly Peter remembers a pet dodge. I do not 
understand the science of wrestling so I cannot 
explain, for the benefit of my readers, in what the 
true merit of this particular. dodge of Peter's con- 
sisted, but all I know is, that with some sort of 
crook of the heel and twine of the leg he succeeded 
in tripping up Jane, and down comes Anthony 
Payne with a heavy thud upon the sand. 

* Hurrah!' cry the Parliamentarians; and Sir 
William Waller springs up the rock to help in de- 
fending the flag and to prevent Anthony Payne 
from ascending again. 

Jane gets up from the sands very red in the face. 

* That's not fair. Master Peter!' she calls out. 

* You'd no business to be twisting your leg like 
that and tripping me up.' 

*Oh, ah!' shouts Peter back again, jeeringly. 
*Come up, poor old Anthony, and we'll have 
another try up here ! Did it go down like a poor 
old ninepin ? Come on. Sir Bevil !' 

But at this moment poor Sir Bevil is seated on 
a low rock, nursing his wounded leg, with the torn 
brim of his brown straw hat hanging on one 
shoulder, and the gull's feather drooping forlornly 
over the other. He is weeping, silently but 
bitterly. 

* Never mind, Miss Dora,' says Jane, con- 
solingly. * Come on with me and I'll help you up 
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and that Sir William Waller, as he's called, see if I 
don't pay him out ! He don't fight fair, he don't.' 

In the meantime Joe and Archie are supposed 
to be picking up the dead and wounded. Archie 
suddenly seizes upon Snap, and is bearing him ofT 
upside down in an uncomfortable fashion when 
General Chudleigh discharges a cannonade of sea- 
weed full at them. This catches Archie in the 
back, and his short fat legs not being able to with- 
stand the severe shock, over he goes crushing 
Snap, upon whom he falls with the drum, and 
causing that dear dog to give a yelp that might be 
heard above the din of battle a mile off. Archie, 
of course, prepares for a howl which will come off 
when he can get his breath. Peter cries over the 
parapet, — 

* Never mind, old chap, you're not killed.* 
And Joe says, — 

* Come along with me, Archie, and I'll tell you 
what we'll do. We'll go and play at the burying.' 

So Archie contents himself with a whimper, 
and is led off to a game of Joe's devising. 

The battle rages with unabated vigour. Lord 
Mohun, and Colonel Godolphin, and Sir Ralph 
Hopton, are all on the rock, but Lord Stamford, 
and General Chudleigh, and Lord Essex, are gal- 
lantly defending the flag. Once Lord Mohun, 
with the gallantry that has distinguished him 
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throughout the fight, has seized the standard, but 
Lord Stamford has wrested it from his grasp, and 
in the contest the Royalist's hat has fallen off into 
a little pool below. With her golden hair stream- 
ing over the dark blue serge smock that she wears 
to protect her frock on these occasions, Milly 
looks like a small Joan of Arc, and indeed she is 
quite as desperate a little soldier as was that 
gallant maiden martyr. 

Sir William Waller's whole energies are devoted 
to barring the entrance of Anthony Payne to the 
fortress, but his recent defeat has redoubled the 
exertions of the giant. Sir Bevil, very much 
shattered, has weakly succumbed to the last re- 
pulse ; so his faithful follower, seeing that nothing 
more is to be made of him, leaves him where he 
is, — then, giving one desperate plunge up the rock, 
the giant rushes past Sir William Waller, over- 
throws Colonel Godolphin, who is guarding the 
standard, seizes the trophy, and with one gigantic 
bound clears the rock on to the sands, followed by 
the frantic cheers of the Royalists and the groans 
of the Parliamentarians. 

Peter stares blankly after the flying figure of 
Jane, and then with a shout of genuine admiration 
he cries, ' Well done you ! My stars, ain't she a 
stunner?' 
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It is not usual to applaud thus an enemy by 
whom you have been worsted, but this certainly is 
a magnificent tribute to the giant's prowess, and 
Peter shows a generosity of spirit which one rejoices 
to know the Parliamentarians possessed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BURYING THE DEAD. 

Joe has departed with Archie to a rock at some 
little distance off, where the sand has been scooped 
by the last tide into several small basins. Joe is 
looking as innocent as a young lamb, when he says 
coaxingly, — 

* Won't it be nice, Archie, dear, to sit in one of 
these holes, and then we'll play at your f being 
killed by the soldiers, and 111 cover you up with 
some sand all snug, just like they bury the real 
dead people ?' 

Archie thinks this plan quite delightful, and 
readily, with the assistance of Joe, settles himself 
in one of the basins. He considers it very fine fun 
when Joe takes his wooden spade and begins to 
shovel in the sand upon him. 

* And you see,' says Joe, working hard at his 
task, ' it will be just like after a real battle.' 

* And then I shall be like one of the poor dead 
soldiers,' says Archie, quite pleased to see the sand 
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growing into a heap over him ; * and, Joe, I want 
to blow my nose, please.' 

His arms are already covered, so he cannot 
possibly perform this office for himself. Joe im- 
mediately produces his own pocket-handkerchief, 
and gives Archie's little nose a wrench that makes 
it the colour of a small cherry. Joe works on 
until he has fairly covered in Archie with sand up 
to his chin. Nothing is to be seen of him but his 
fair curly head and rosy face. 

Joe then sits down on a little crag of rock close 
at hand, and contemplates his work with great 
satisfaction. He has a very sweet smile on his 
face, and you would never suppose that he could 
possibly mean any mischief; but the truth is, that 
Archie is very much in the position of Red Riding 
Hood when she knocked at her grandmother's 
door, and Joe is very like the wolf. 

Archie is very much pleased as yet, only the 
sun feels very hot, shining on his little head, for his 
hat has fallen off. 

' * Now you're buried,' says Joe, * and you can 
stay there quite comfortably, and by-and-by the 
crabs under the rocks will come out to look at 
you.' 

' My little cwabs ?' asks unsuspecting Archie. 

* Oh, no,' replies Joe, ' the big crabs with claws, 
that go creeping along sideways.' 
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* Not my big cwab, the wicked bad cwab what 
eated his poor little children?' says Archie, not 
liking the idea of meeting the murderer at such 
close quarters. 

* No, ever so much bigger ones,' says Joe, ex- 
tending his arms, to give Archie an impression of 
the size of these expected monsters. * Great big 
things with lots and lots of claws.' 

'They'll only come and look at me for fun. 
The big cwabs will go away again, won't they?' 
asks Archie, looking anxiously into his tormentor's 
face. 

* Oh, no,' replies Joe, calmly ; * you know you're 
buried, and the crabs can crawl over you if they 
like — ^you won't mind.' 

*But they won't bite me, will they?' asks 
Archie, trying to smile, but with a little quiver in 
his voice. 

* I don't know,' replies Joe, * but it doesn't 
matter if they do, because you ain't alive, you 
know.' 

Snap has been sitting close to Archie during 
these proceedings, and he licks his face, as much 
as to assure him that he has a friend at hand. 

The colour grows brighter in Archie's cheek, 
and the little mouth trembles as he says in a 
quavering, humble little voice, — 

'You'll take me out soon, won't you, Joe, 
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please?' He tries hard to keep back his tears, 
but a great terror has come into his heart. * You 
won't let the big cwabs come and eat me.' 

* Oh ! but you mustn't mind when you're dead 
and buried,' says Joe reprovingly. 

' I'm not dead,' pleads Archie, with a piteous 
ring in his voice, and his eyes as round as a 
prawn's with fright. * And I do want to come out, 
please, Joe dear.' 

* But you can't come out,' persists Joe, smiling 
sweetly, — * and by-and-by the waves will come 
washing up over you : won't that be lovely, you 
know ?' 

' But the waves will dwound me,' falters poor 
Archie, the tears beginning to roll down his rosy 
cheeks. 

* Yes, but then you're buried ; and if the fish 
eat you when they come and swim over you, you 
won't feel it, because you're dead, you see, and 
dead people don't feel.' 

Archie only takes in half of naughty Joe's ex- 
planation, but the mention of the fish swimming 
over him, and perhaps eating him, is a cliniax to 
his misery, and suddenly there breaks upon the 
air a piteous cry, so loud that even Joe is startled, 
although it takes a great deal to startle that placid- 
looking young gentleman. 

The cry reaches the ears of Jane, who is 
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seated on a rock, resting after her splendid vic- 
tory. 

* Why, whatever is that ?* she exclaims, starting 
to her feet * It's Master Archie, Fm sure : and 
wherever is he got to ?' 

She sees Joe in the distance by the rocks, but 
no Archie. Suddenly, however, she discovers 
something like a round ball on the sands, and 
another cry more pitiful than the last comes from 
this direction. In less than a minute Jane is on 
the spot In the first instant she takes in the 
position of affairs, and without a question she 
seizes upon Joe in her wrath, and shakes him with 
a vigour that leaves his small body almost breath- 
less. The sea, and the rocks, and the sands, all 
seem to dance in one before his bewildered ^yoSy 
and the natural arrangement of his wearing 
apparel is all displaced. He feels as if the back 
part of his jacket has suddenly changed places 
with the front, and his belt is twisted round. His 
collar is all awry, and his knickerbockers have 
taken a line of their own in the general convulsion 
produced by that terrible shake of Anthony Payne 
the giant. Probably Joe thinks, if all his thoughts 
are not shaken out of him, that the Cornish giants 
must be very dreadful people if they are like Jane. 
I am sure my readers will agree with me that Joe 
richly deserved his punishment 
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*0h, you naughty, wicked boy!' cries the in- 
dignant Jane. *To think of your using Master 
Archie like that ! You're not fit to be trusted 
with him for a moment!' 

Archie is still sobbing, but in a very short time 
Jane has released him from his sandy sepulchre, 
and is wiping his tear-stained face. 

* Never mind, deary!' she says. 'You shall 
never play with that wicked Master Joe more. 
Come along with me.' 

She leads him back with her to the rest of the 
party. Joe follows slowly, rather crestfallen, and 
feeling uncomfortably like a twisted paper spill. 

The battle has been a severe one, and it is 
too hot to fight any more, so the combatants are 
glad to sit under the rocks by the- little pools, and 
rest themselves. Presently the donkey-cart is 
seen toiling through the sands with the younger 
Lechmere children and the nurse. When the door 
is opened a little boy tumbles out headlong on the 
sand, and although it gets into his eyes and makes 
them smart, he does not cry, but only rubs them 
until they are in a state of high irritation. The 
baby is an equally good-tempered child, and 
submits to the rough caresses of his family with 
an equanimity that only a Lechmere baby can 
command. 

* Isn't she a sweet little duck?' says Gracie, 
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appealing unluckily to Peter, who classes babies, 
and puppies, and kittens under the same head. 
He raises himself lazily from his reclining position 
and looks at the baby. 

'She's an uncommonly queer -looking little 
duck, then. Why she looks as if she had been 
drinking !' 

* Oh, Peter !' cry Gracie and Dora and Bee in 
chorus. 

The baby certainly presents rather a disorderly 
appearance, for in the violence of her family greet- 
ings her white linen hat has been knocked over 
one eye, and her cape is twisted all on one side. 
She is crowing and blinking as if the whole thing 
was a capital joke. 

Shortly afterwards the elder children go back 
to tea at Mrs. St. Aubyn's. Martha has provided 
fruit and cakes and cream on a grand scale, and 
the tea party is a grand success. She thinks that 
'something must have come over Master Peter,' 
he is so quiet, until he locks Purkiss into the 
goat-house, where she has a single combat with 
David, the old goat, who butts at her unmercifully; 
and after a spirited resistance Purkiss is released, 
vowing vengeance on Peter, who compliments her 
on her courage. Dora unfortunately treads on 
one of Elsie's young guinea-pigs, and mingles 

I 
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her tears with the moans of the wounded one, 
who IS not really much hurt. Bee sits down by 
mistake on the cat and her two kittens, but beyond 
these trifles nothing occurs to mar the harmony 
of the entertainment. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MICHAEL ARSCOTT IS SURPRISED BY A VISITOR. 

The Miss Carwithens are two middle-aged ladies 
who live in the village in a comfortable-looking 
red brick house, which stands a little way back 
from the road, with a large garden behind full of 
flowers and fruit, for Miss Matty is very fond of 
her flowers, and has taken prizes at the Annual 
Trevenna Flower Show for her balsams and car- 
nations. They are the daughters of old Dr. Car- 
withen, who died some years ago. The doctor 
had lived in this house all his life, and was 
universally beloved and respected. He was not 
only a very clever doctor, but his kindness to 
every one, rich and poor, was so great that his 
death was a sore trouble and loss to all his 
neighbours. 

A very clever young doctor had succeeded him 
in his practice, but it was a long time before 
Mr. Bailey could find favour with his patients, 
specially among the poor people. They missed 
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the old doctor's kind, familiar face, which they 
had known all their lives, and besides, as they 
said of the new one, * He wam't one of they and 
come from somewheres up the country.' 

The Miss Carwithens had kept a school during 
their father's lifetime, and had boarders from a 
long distance, and teachers, and all the sur- 
roundings of school life ; but that was many years 
ago, and some time before their father's death 
they had given up this school, on a large scale, 
and volunteered to receive only as day boarders 
the children of the families living in the neigh- 
bourhood, This was found to be a very convenient 
arrangement, as the Miss Carwithens are very 
highly educated and accomplished old ladies, and 
their niece, Miss Penrose, who lives with them, 
has been educated in France, and speaks French, 
like a French woman. 

At the present time the Miss Carwithens have 
only a small number of pupils, but they do not 
care to increase it, for they are very comfortably 
off; so they have only Milly and Elsie and the 
Lechmeres, including Joe, who come daily from 
nine to one o'clock, excepting on the days when 
Monsieur Moreau, the dancing-master, comes from 
Trevenna, where he lives, and Herr Liebhart, the 
German professor, from Bodmin. These give their 
lessons in the afternoon. 
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Mr. Tresillian has a great regard and respect 
for the Miss Carwithens, so he is glad that they 
should instruct his little granddaughter until a 
regular governess is installed in the school-room 
at Tresillian. This will not be for another year. 
It is holiday time now, and the Miss Carwithens 
are enjoying a summer repose of a few weeks from 
their labours. In this interval Milly keeps up 
her history and other studies with her grandfather. 
I think she likes her lessons in the library in the 
pleasant summer mornings better than the holi- 
days, for Mr. Tresillian makes the chapters of 
history, that are rather dry in Miss Carwithen's 
school-room, like pleasant tales. He has charming 
anecdotes to tell that perhaps are not in *Mrs. 
Markham ;' and then he shows her the inner 
beauty of many a hero's nature whose deeds of 
valour are only recorded as facts in matter-of-fact 
history, while that touch of grand self-sacrifice 
which produces these great actions is not always 
spoken of. So Milly is very fond of history when 
she reads it with her * grandad.' 

One afternoon, a few days after the famous 
battle on the beach, Milly asks nurse to give her 
something to take to old Kitty Treleaven, who has 
been ill. She is going to see her, and as she is 
to meet Elsie and Jack afterwards on the beach 
she starts early on her errand. Nurse puts several 
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things into the basket, embrocation for the old 
Kitty's rheumatism, and some famous bitters that 
are made from an old receipt that was used in 
the time of Milly's great-great-great-grandmother 

Her grandfather's horse is being led up and 
down before the hall door, and Mr. Tresillian 
meets her as she comes out. 

'Where 'are you off to, my darling?' he asks. 

Milly tells him. 

* So you are going to see poor old Kitty. 
That is right ; and you may tell her that I shall 
call in a day or two. Poor old soul ! she has had 
a sharp 'attack. You can give her this ;' and Mr. 
Tresillian puts half-a-crown into Milly's hand. 

* Thank you, grandad,' says Milly. She does 
not tell him that she has taken a shilling from 
her money-box to give Kitty. Nurse once ex- 
plained to her the meaning of the verse in St 
Matthew, * But when thou doest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth,' and 
Milly has never forgotten what nurse told her. 
Many a shilling and sixpence goes from her little 
purse to meet the wants of some poor cottager, 
and Milly visits them so often that she knows all 
their needs and necessities. It is indeed well that 
we should all remember thalf same holy text, for 
charity is never so beautiful as when it is given 
for its own sake alone, with none but the pure 
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eyes of angels to see the loving ministration or 
note the act of simple unselfishness, *For with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased.' 

Milly takes her way through the cool shady 
Wilderness, gathering the sweet dog-roses as she 
goes. She cannot make up her mind to pass by 
some wild strawberries that grow temptingly a 
little way back from the path ; and then again, 
by St. Morwenna's Well, a splendid group, shel- 
tering itself under the dry, short grass, attracts 
her. 

She does not eat them, however, but fills a 
dockleaf with the red, ripe strawberries, and very 
shortly afterwards, when she comes out upon the 
down, she gives them to poor little Lucy Penwarden, 
who is toiling away in the hot sun to school. 

Milly's road is over the cliff* A single white 
ship in the blue horizon marks the otherwise empty 
plain of the sea, and far to the right Lundy is 
visible through the golden haze. On the uplands 
the churches look like sentinels guarding the pre- 
cipices of the coast, and in the valleys the sun is 
shining on the reaches of quiet, dark woodlands 
and on the distant villages spotted over the country. 
Milly thinks that the world looks all on fire to-day, 
with the gorgeous flame of golden gorse and the 
glowing purple of the heather. She stops to look 
down from the summit of the rich-coloured cliffs 
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into the little yellow coves at the bottom — quiet 
haunts where the sea-fairies might dwell. Although 
it all looks so restful and so calm, the silence of 
those untenanted bays is broken every now and 
then by the thunderous boom of the waves as they 
rush through the dark caverns at the base of the 
cliffs and break in sudden passion on the rocks. 

The red-legged choughs and the gulls are fly- 
ing about the face of the cliff. Milly seems to 
know them all as old friends, as she does the sea 
and its various moods. 

To her the wide ocean has a language of its 
own. She likes to fancy that it is telling her 
stories of other lands, when it brings sometimes 
strange shells and weeds and leaves them on this 
wild Cornish shore. To-day the glittering waves 
seem to talk to her about the sunny south, where 
the swallows go in the autumn ; but at other times, 
alas ! they bring in sad messages from the fierce 
Atlantic. They tell of the wrecked ships, and poor 
drowned sailors, over which the waves passed on 
their way to the land. So the cliff is not always 
lonely to little Milly ; for everything — the sea, the 
rocks, and the gulls — have a voice and a tone that 
she understands. 

Presently Milly comes to a path that leads a 
little away from the cliff to one or two cottages 
standing at some little distance apart. In one of 
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these lives Kitty Treleaven. She is a very clean, 
nice-looking old woman, with a pleasant face, that 
brightens when MiUy appears at her door. 

She wipes a chair with her apron, and sets it 
near the little window, which is gay with flowers, 
and says, — 

' Well, to be sure ! I'm cruel glad to see 'ee, 
miss, that I be. And how be the squire, and the 
little master ? * 

Milly sits down, and chats merrily with Kitty ; 
and she listens to the long story of her aches and 
pains with a real interest, for she is fond of Kitty, 
and all poor old people. Then she produces the 
embrocation, and the bitters, and the half-a-crown 
sent by her grandfather, with his message ; and 
then she offers her own shilling, which is to buy 
some sugar and tea, for Kitty has a sweet tooth, 
and is dearly fond of a bit of sugar in her 
tea. 

* The Lord bless the squire, and you, miss ! ' 
exclaims Kitty, raising her hands. *And them 
bitters ! What a power of good they've a-done me, 
to be sure ! ' 

Milly stops for some little time, and as she is 
going away she suddenly recollects old Michael 
Arscott, and turns back to ask Kitty about him. 

Kitty is a kind-hearted old soul, always ready 
* to do a body a good turn,' as her neighbours say 
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of her, and she feels a compassion for the crust}-, 
desolate old man whom nobody likes. 

' Well, my dear,' she says, * old Michael, he be a 
quare old creetur, he be, sure enough. But there! 
he's had a sight of trouble. I mind the time long 
afore your father, poor Mr. Hugh — the Lord bless 
his dear memory ! — were born, and then Michael 
was well to do. His father put *en to school early, 
and gived him a good eddication, and he'd a lot of 
larning, had Michael. And he married as nice a 
little wife as you'd wish to see — a farmer's daugh- 
ter she were, from up the country; and Michael, 
he'd got a good farm too, .t'other side of Trevenna ; 
and they'd got one child, a little girl, a brave little 
maid ; but she died when she got to be about ten 
year old. And then Michael was cruel kind to his 
brother, who was a real, downright good-for-nought 
But Michael, he never let him want for anything ; 
and one day this brother come along and drawed 
all Michael's money out of the bank, and cut away 
to Amerikey with it. And Michael, he had a good 
bit of money, he had, they do say — more nor a 
thousand pounds. Howsoever, this brother, he got 
it all ; and so poor old Michael, he were smashed 
up, you see, and he comed down at last to the little 
cottage under the cliff, which was his. And his 
poor wife, she died after a time ; and all he's got 
now remaining of his money is half-a-crown a-week. 



-J 
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iand what he gets by a-drawing that sea-weed and 
taking it to Trevenna in his little donkey-cart But 
he's got to walk all the way with the load ; and 
poor old soul, it's mighty hard for him to live ! * 

'Oh, Kitty, don't you think he ought to let 
somebody help him ? ' asks Milly, deeply dis- 
tressed. 

*My dear life, he's that proud like and con- 
trairy ; and I do say the Almighty goes agen 
proud folks. It ain't right, you know. And that 
old Michael, I believe he'd rather starve where he 
is than take help from a body. I've knowed him 
many a year, and his wife, she always took kindly 
to me, and we was always friendly ; so I drop in 
sometimes, and ask him to let me tidy the place a 
bit for 'en. But he won't let me do it for old ac- 
quaintance sake, as I've a mind to. No, feg ! He 
always give me something. And it goes agin me, 
it do, to take it, as I know the poor old soul is 
badly put to for summat to eat. These times 
is hard, and I reckon they be most ways with 
him.' 

* I wish he would let grandad do something for 
him,' says Milly, sorrowfully. 

The old woman shakes her head. 

* Ay, I wish he would, miss. But, my dear life, 
he won't let no quality folk go nigh him ; and he's 
«i bitter old body : no one dursn't go in his sight 
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when he's not in the mind. There's many as would 
do him a turn, only he won't let 'em.' 

Milly leaves Kitty Treleaven's cottage, and pays 
a visit to one or two others. Wherever she goes, 
faces brighten when they see her. Even the little 
children, crawling on the floor, or playing about 
outside the cottage doors, look up at her with a 
crow and smile of welcome, instead of scurrying^ 
away like frightened rabbits into their burrows, 
which is the case when any less familiar and wel- 
come faces startle them. She knows them all by 
their separate names, and she plays with the baby 
in the cradle, and talks to it in a sweet, cooing 
little voice. She has a doll at home, as large 
nearly as life ; but Milly prefers a real baby — 
something that will smile back into her face, and 
nestle its little cheek against her own rosy one 
when she tries to nurse the big bundle on her lap 
that is almost too big for her to manage safely or 
comfortably. 

When her visits to the cottages are ended Milly 
retraces her steps to the cliff. There is a deep 
indentation in the coast at one point where a rude 
and steep path is cut on the face of the cliff and 
leads from the down above, through a ravine, on to 
the beach below. Here there is a cove of fine 
yellow sand, and the sea-weed collects in large 
masses in a basin formed by a circle of rocks. 
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The cliff is steep and jagged up to a certain 
height ; then it suddenly becomes broken into ter- 
races and ledges. From these the path leads up 
to a wide area of turf, affording space for a small 
cottage, built of stone, with a little plot of garden, 
and a shed and outhouse, also of stone, roofed in 
with a dark thatch. An irregular kind of stone 
fence incloses the garden, if indeed the small rough 
patch can lay claim to the name of garden. A few 
cabbages are growing in it, and the only flowers 
are some straggling bushes of the common tree- 
fuchsia that grows so plentifully in Cornwall, and 
some marigolds and red daisies that spring up year 
by year of their own will. Behind the cottage, at 
a little distance from it, the cliff rises almost per- 
pendicularly. It is brilliant with the colouring of 
the grey and red and orange lichens, until it 
reaches the summit, when the smooth, wind-swept 
turf is touched here and there with the brown of 
the withering bracken. 

The cottage has a look of poverty and desola- 
tion about it. A huge elbow of the cliff protects it 
on one side from the fierce gales of the Atlantic, 
and it is basking now in the afternoon sun ; but 
when the grey, murky clouds of winter are over the 
sea, and the wild south-westerly storms sweep the 
coast, then the cottage must be a very dreary and 
forlorn habitation. It seems quite out at the end 
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of the world — alone with those bare uplands, the 
rugged clififs, and the wide circle of the sea. The 
only sign of life about is the whirling of the sea- 
birds about the crags, and the presence of a small, 
rough, grey donkey, that is quietly making all the 
meal he can off the short turf and some few thistles 
that grow about There is a well on one side of 
the cottage, and a small stream coming from the 
summit falls down over the face of the cliff to the 
first level, where the cottage stands, and so on, 
until it reaches a sheer precipice, when it dashes 
down in a miniature cascade on to the beach below. 
The little zigzag path down the cliff is the 
nearest way for Milly to get down upon the shore. 
She has, however, very rarely come this way before, 
and for the moment she has forgotten that this path 
leads to Michael Arscott's cottage, until she is close 
upon the little dwelling. Her first impulse when 
she sees it is to pass quickly by. Kitty Treleaven 
had just said that old Michael 'wouldn't let no 
quality folk go nigh him.' That surely meant he 
would not like to see her, as, being a young lady, 
she was one of the * quality folk.' She is only a 
little girl, it is true, but knowing herself to be a 
little lady she would make this an excuse to her* 
conscience to pass on. Then, also, she thinks 
he might be very angry and get into a passion, as 
he did with the boys when they tossed his sea-weed 
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back into the pool. Milly trembles at the thought, 
and almost resolves on going back, or running 
down the path past the cottage as quickly as she 
can. But there is a great pity in her heart for this 
old man, who, as Kitty told her, * has had a sight of 
trouble,' and this pity urges her on. She remembers 
her grandfather's words, — * Perhaps he would like a 
visit from you, Milly.' He would certainly think 
she ought to stop at the cottage. * After all,* she 
reflects, ' if Michael is very cross he will not hurt 
me, and he is so very poor and miserable.' So she 
goes on to the cottage. It is just possible that the 
old man may be out, far away on the beach, gather- 
ing mussels. Poor Milly cannot help wishing that 
he may be. The donkey lifts his head from his 
nibbling as she approaches, and gazes at her with 
his mild, patient eyes, a little wondering at this 
unwonted interruption. She stops at the narrow 
opening through the stone fence into the plot of 
garden. It is fortunate for her, perhaps, thit there 
is no wicket, for I scarcely think that she would 
have had the courage to lift the latch. Just inside 
the cottage she sees old Michael Arscott seated on 
a low three-legged wooden stool with his head bent 
over an old fishing-net that he is mending. So 
intent is he upon his work that he does not hear 
the light footsteps on the turf 

Milly pauses for a moment Her heart is 
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beating very fast, and her resolution almost fails 
her, but she cannot draw back now, for he will 
most probably look up and see her, and then she 
thinks he would certainly be very angry, for it 
would seem as if she only stopped from curiosity 
to look into the cottage. Michael works on, and 
in those few moments Milly has just time to take 
in the appearance of the little room. It is a 
very poor one, with scarcely any furniture besides 
a wooden dresser, a deal table, a very old arm-chair 
by the empty hearth, a cupboard, and two 
curiously carved, high-backed chairs, which look 
strangely out of place in the poorly furnished 
cottage. 

The figure so busily working is that of an old 
man, aged more by care and trouble than by years. 
The shoulders are bent, and the frame is spare and 
slight. Milly can see how the shabby, frayed, old 
grey coat hangs loosely about him, and how thin 
are the poor toilworn hands where the knotted 
veins look like a grey network through the brown 
skin. His hair is much worn and plentifully mixed 
with grey, but the eyebrows are still dark and thick. 
Once upon a time the face must have been hand- 
some, for the features are very good, but now it is 
furrowed with many a line, and a grey stern look 
has settled over it, while the closed lips have an 
expression of deep sadness that somehow out- 
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weighs the sternness, and which goes at once to 
Milly's heart as she looks. 

She walks up to the door, and as her shadow 
crosses the bright streak of sunlight on the cottage 
floor Michael Arscott suddenly looks up from his 
work. 

Long afterwards he will remember that bright 
summer afternoon, when he saw standing in his 
cottage doorway the child with the clear pitying 
eyes, and the sunlight in her hair, 

A look of sudden surprise comes into the old 
man's face, and he rises abruptly from his stool, 
letting his hat fall upon the floor. A small grey 
cat, that has been lying curled up at his feet, gets 
up and stares also at the visitor. 

* Good afternoon, Michael Arscott,' says Milly, 
in rather a trembling tone it must be confessed, for 
the stem expression of the dark, keen eyes looking 
at her, frightens her. 

Michael continues to look inquiringly at her, 
and answers shortly, — 

* Good afternoon. Miss.' 

He knows that she is Miss Tresillian, the 
Squire's little granddaughter, and he has seen 
her sometimes on the cliffs and playing on the 
beach. He makes no further remark, but remains 
standing there waiting to know her errand. 

* This is dreadful,' thinks Milly, for she does not 

K 
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know what to say next Still she must speak 
again, so she says desperately, — 

* Your little cat looks very thin.' 

A deeper shadow comes over Michael's face. 

' Did you come here to tell me that ?' he asks, 
in a tone that makes the colour fly into Milly's 
cheeks. She is conscious of having made some 
mistake, and answers hurriedly, — 

* Oh, no ! I only came to pay you a visit ; and 
I have got a cat of my own at home, so I am very 
fond of cats, and yours looks such a tame, nice 
little thing.' 

Perhaps Milly's affection for the race of cats 
causes her to see some charm in this poor outcast 
that would not be visible to other eyes, for a more 
miserable-looking animal it is scarcely possible to 
imagine, with its lean, bony body and thin throat 
and large mournful eyes. 

Poor pussy seems grateful for the unac- 
customed notice, for he comes up to Milly, purring, 
and rubbing himself gently against her. Michael 
looks at him with a momentary glance of surprise 
from his sharp eyes, and then he says, — 

* There's no call for anyone to trouble them- 
selves to -come here. I don't want visitors, and 
nobody need put themselves out of the way to 
come and see me.' 

* I didn't mean to disturb you,' says Milly, 
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humbly ; * and I didn't put myself out of the way 
tq come. I only wanted to ask you how you are, 
you know.' 

Michael does not answer, but a sudden look of 
suspicion comes into his face, and the colour flushes 
into it. 

* You are come, perhaps, with a message from 
Squire Tresillian about the cottage,' he says pre- 
sently. 'You may as well tell me at once. I 
know that the lease is out at Michaelmas. He can 
take the cottage then.' 

' I don't understand,' says poor Milly, quite be- 
wildered. * I didn't bring any message from 
grandad — from Mr. Tresillian, I mean — and how 
could he take your cottage ?' 

Again the old man looks at her distrust- 
fully. 

*I want to keep no man from his rights,' he 
answers sternly. 'The cottage was mine for 
twenty years, and it's up at Michaelmas, so the 
Squire can have his own and turn me out. I can't 
afford to pay rent for it, so I'll go when the time's 
up, you can tell him.' 

Milly knows nothing about leases, but she does 
know, that her grandfather would never turn the 
old man out of his cottage. 

' Oh, but grandad doesn't want your cottage,* 
she says eagerly. ' It would be very cruel to turn 
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you out, and he's never cruel, you know, and he's 
so good and kind to everybody.* 

A bitter smile curls Michael's lips. 

* I don't look for kindness from anyone,' he 
says; 'and I don't want it The rich will have 
their own, like the poor, and I reckon they don't 
let kindness stand in the way of justice.* 

* But I am quite sure you can always keep your 
cottage,' says Milly, dimly understanding that 
Michael iniplies some reproach which is unfair to 
her grandfather. 

' I don't wish to be beholden to anyone,' replies 
the old man ; * so I will wish you good evening. 
Miss.' 

His tone is bitter, and his manner so completely 
that of dismissal, that Milly dare not stop any 
longer, so she turns to go. 

She stoops to pat the poor little cat, who is still 
purring and rubbing himself against her. 

' Good evening, Michael Arscott,' she says ; and 
then stopping for a moment, she adds, hesita- 
tingly :— 

* I'll come and see you again if you like, — if you 
don't mind, I mean !' 

- But there is no answer from Michael, and Milly 

. is afraid to repeat the proposal ; so she goes away 

down the steep path leading from the cottage. 

The cat runs a little way after her. He is more 
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sociably disposed than his master and is pleased 
•with his visitor. 

From the shadow of the door Michael Arscott 
watches Milly's retreating little figure down the 
path. The cat comes back to him. *So you're 
like the rest of them, Tom/ he says, sadly, 
* You'll forget old friends when a new one 
comes ! ' 

Tom cannot answer the reproach in words of 
denial, but he rubs himself caressingly against his 
master and purrs. 

Michael turns away from the door and sits 
down again on his stool. But his hands lie idly 
on his lap, and a change seems to have come into 
the rugged face, and a light, like the light of a 
tender memory, softens the gloomy eyes as they 
look far away into the blue sky. 

Something has brought back to him thoughts 
of other days, and the sad reality of his present 
dreary life is swept away for the moment by that 
memory of past happiness. So he sits there silent 
and absorbed in his own thoughts for a few 
minutes, and then, rousing himself with an effort, 
he mutters : — 

*Ifs like long ago — so long ago;' and with a 
deep and bitter sigh he picks up the net and sets 
to work again. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MISS CARWITHEN WINS THE RACE. 

There are two events that take place during the 
summer holidays, which are matters of delightful 
anticipation to Milly and her little friends. One is 
the yearly expedition to Tintagel in the form of a 
picnic, and the other is a juvenile ball. Both these 
entertainments are given by the Miss Carwithens 
to their pupils. 

The picnic is not in the least like an ordinary 
picnic, when you drive to the appointed place in a 
carriage, have your dinner, and return home again. 
The Miss Carwithens' picnic comprises a great deal 
more than that, and is in fact quite out of the ordi- 
nary run of things. 

In the first place, there is a charming ride on 
donkeys to a beautiful wood, where there is a cas- 
cade and a deep, shady dell. Every one rides a 
donkey on this occasion — Miss Carwithen, Miss 
Matty, Milly, Elsie, Jack, Peter, and the Lech- 
meres, Milly IS a famous little rider, and has a 
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clever pony of her own, called True Blue, on which 
she scampers over the moors, and has fine fun 
sometimes, when she rides with her grandfather to 
the meet of Mr. Tremayne's foxhounds. But then 
True Blue would not like to accommodate his pace 
to that of the quiet donkeys — that would be too 
great a condescension to expect from him ; besides 
which, there would not be half the fun in riding a 
pony as the donkey^race is one of the features of 
the day. So Milly on this occasion rides Snowball, 
the white donkey belonging to Archie, who is too 
young to join the party. He has a consolation tea- 
party on his own account at home, consisting of 
Willie Lechmere and the baby. 

Thomas Coumbe, the sand carrier, has four or 
five donkeys, which are always chartered for the 
Miss Carwithens' picnic, otherwise it would be 
difficult to mount so large a party, for the private 
supply of donkeys is inadequate to meet the de- 
mand. Miss Carwithen usually engages the large 
fly from Trevenna, which is sent on with the pro- 
visions to St. Columb's Kieve, where they dine. 
Mr. Tresillian also sends his wagonette to take the 
party on afterwards to Tintagel. The donkeys are 
sent back from St. Columb's Kieve, in the charge 
of the Lechmeres' boy Jem, and Tom and Ben 
Coumbe, whose business it is to conduct the 
squadron of cavalry home again. 
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* My dear/ says Miss Carwithen to Miss Matty, 
on the morning of the picnic, * are you sure that 
Sarah has baked cakes enough ? ' 

Miss Matty assures her sister that she has her- 
self superintended the packing of three huge plum- 
cakes. 

' And I hope there will be a sufficient quantity 
of pies and cold fowls, Matty ? ' 

*I don't think the dear children can possibly 
manage more than three couple of fowls and two 
pies, besides pickled salmon and three tarts,' replies 
Miss Matty. 

* Oh, very well,' says Miss Carwithen, in a 
satisfied tone, as she ties her bonnet-strings. 

The two sisters are very unlike each other in 
appearance. Miss Carwithen has a tall, upright 
figure — so upright, that it seems as if her back 
could never bend, not if she was ever so tired. 
Peter calls her Julius Caesar, behind her back, of 
course, as not even Peter would dare to take this 
liberty within her hearing. She certainly does bear 
a resemblance to the head of the early Roman con- 
queror on an old coin of the period. A very 
marked aquiline nose, grave eyes, and a rigid set 
of the lips, on which a smile but rarely plays, give 
Miss Carwithen's countenance a somewhat for- 
midable expression. It is said, that in her young 
days she was very handsome, but I think hers 
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must have been a severe style of beauty. Many 
people are very much afraid of Miss Carwithen ; 
but although she is stern and stiff, still she has 
really a very kind and warm heart. Miss Matty is 
devoted to her,^ and thinks there can be no one so 
good and so clever as her sister Catherine. Miss 
Carwithen reciprocates both the admiration and 
the love. She treats Miss Matty like a favourite, 
petted child, scolding her when she is more than 
usually unselfish, and shielding her always from 
every trouble. In her eyes. Miss Matty is young, 
and pretty, and blooming, as she was long years 
ago, for time cannot rob the charm from those 
we love. So you see Miss Carwithen has soft 
comers in her heart although she has a stem 
face and manner; and though she is very strict 
with her little pupils, yet there are times when 
the cold eyes soften, and the rare smile so 
changes her expression that you quite believe 
the persons who say that Miss Carwithen was once 
a beauty. 

I am bound to confess, however, that these un- 
bending moods are not frequent ; and when Phoebe, 
the pretty little parlour-maid, retires weeping to 
the kitchen from the presence of her mistress, 
where she has been summoned to answer for. the 
terrible misdemeanour of wearing a pannier to her 
Sunday gown, then she will say, — 
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*I'd liefer meet a rampaging lion than come 
across missus when she's in a tantrum ! ' 

Yet on that memorable occasion the only words 
uttered by Miss Carwithen were, — 

' You call that disgraceful bunch at your back a 
pannier, do you? Well, the next time I see you 
with that thing I beg leave to say that you and 
your pannier will leave my house together.* 

There was really no * tantrum ;* but I can quite 
understand that the tone and the point of the finger 
overwhelmed poor Phoebe, who forthwith retired 
to demolish the fashionable* addition to her Sunday 
garment. 

Miss Matty is quite different in every way. She 
is a gentle-looking little lady; and though the 
bright roses in her cheeks have long ago faded 
with her youth, and the brown of her hair is turned 
to grey, yet the sweet blue eyes have still a soft 
light in them, and she is pretty in all eyes that see 
deeper than the mere outward bloom of beauty. 
All the children are fond of Miss Matty, as well 
they may be, for a cross word never escapes her 
lips. If there is one little scholar slower and duller 
of comprehension than the others to that unfor- 
tunate one she devotes all her patient help, until 
the difficulty on hand is overcome. And so it is 
that every one loves Miss Matty. 

Eleven o'clock is the hour fixed for starting on 
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the day of the picnic. The church clock has just 
struck the three-quarters when several of the party 
meet at Miss Carwithen*s gate. Every one is 
anxious to be in good time ; and if they are a little 
too early at the meeting-place, it is better than 
waiting at home. Gracie and Harry Lechmere are 
mounted on their own donkeys. Three others have 
been borrowed for Dora, and Bee, and Joe. 

Poor Dora has got the worst-looking animal of 
the three lent ones. He has but one eye, and his 
tail is worn away almost to nothing. He was 
destined for Joe, who has refused, however, to have 
anything to do with him. 

* But you must ride him, Joe,' insists his mother, 
who is come to the door to see the children off. 

* I won't : he's got no tail,' objects Joe, sitting 
down doggedly upon the steps. 

The others are on their donkeys, and impatient 
to be off. 

* I say, look here V cries Harry ; * if you don't 
get up this instant I'll give you such a licking as 
you never had before.' 

But Joe knows that protection from the fulfil- 
ment of this threat is at hand in the shape of his 
mother ; so he does not offer to move. 

* I really think you must go without him,' says 
Mrs. Lechmere, very much fussed and vexed. ' Joe, 
how can you be so naughty .^ ' 
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* I won't ride a donkey without a tail/ says Joe. 

* Well, come along ; we*ll go without him/ says 
Harry ; and he, and Gracie, and Bee make a start, 
but Dora stops behind. She cannot go off and 
leave Joe sitting alone on the steps. 

'You shall have my donkey, Joe,' she says, 
jumping down; 'Jem will change the saddles.* 

Of course this is quite wrong, and Joe ought 
not to be allowed to take his sister's donkey. 
Mrs. Lechmere is aware of this, and she is very 
angry with Joe ; but then, if she made him stay at 
home, she knows that Dora's day would be spoilt 
So she yields to her entreaty, and Dora rides away, 
happy and smiling, on the despised, shabby don- 
key. 

' It would do Master Joe a deal of good if 
Master Harry was as good as his word,' grumbles 
old James, the man-servant, when his mistress has 
disappeared ; * Miss Dora's always being put 
upon.' 

Elsie and Jack have got two of Coumbe's 
donkeys, and his two others are waiting at the gate 
for Miss Carwithen and Miss Matty. 

All four donkeys are in good condition, for 
Thomas Coumbe takes good care of them. He is 
a humane man, and feeds his donkeys well in 
return for all the work they do for him. He gives 
many injunctions to his boys about bringing them 
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home quietly. Perhaps he does not know that 
when Tom and Ben get with Jem the poor don- 
keys have anything but a quiet time of it 

The solemn-looking large grey donkey at the 
gate is called Oliver Cromwell. The name was 
given him by Peter, and he is generally known by 
it. He is noted for his steadiness and for being 
very sure-footed, so he is always reserved on these 
occasions for Miss Carwithen's riding. Miss Matty 
is to have the little brown donkey with the white 
star on his forehead. The children call him Pet, 
because he is so pretty, and they consider that he 
just suits their favourite. Miss Matty. 

*Milly is not come yet,' says Elsie. 'Where 
can she be?' 

*And I wonder Peter's so late,' says Jack. 
As he is speaking, a pony-carriage comes up 
the road at a tremendous pace. In it is Peter, 
driving his grandmother, and his donkey is coming 
behind with the groom, who is to drive Mrs. Borlase 
home. She has been urged by Peter to come and 
see the start. Such a pretty, charming little old 
lady, with lovely silver hair, and bright, dark eyes, 
that have always a kindly light shining in them. 
Her face is fair and delicate, and it matches well 
with the soft grey tint of her dress and bonnet. 
She is so small and refined-looking that you think 
of a dainty old fairy when you look at her. 
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Peter adores his grandmother, and shows his 
devotion by never playing off any of his tricks 
upon her. He is certainly driving the pony a great 
deal faster than she really likes, but she does not 
say a word of this in remonstrance to him ; for 
alas ! it must be owned that Peter is very much in- 
dulged by his fond grandmother, and it is owing to 
his fine, generous nature that he is not in the least 
selfish from the effect of all this spoiling. Mrs. 
Borlase knows that he is always miserable if he 
thinks he has vexed her. 

* Here we are, granny ! ' he shouts, drawing up 
so suddenly that the pony rears on his haunches. 
' Where's Milly > ' 

* She isn't come yet,* says Elsie. 

* Well, my dears, how are you ? You have a 
lovely day for your expedition,' says Mrs. Borlase 
kindly. 

* I say, granny, do come with us,' urges Peter. 
'You can ride Oliver Cromwell, and Miss Car- 
withen can have Nebuchadnezzar. Won't he carry 
her along, just ! ' 

Mrs. Borlase laughs — a pretty, musical little 
laugh, which sounds like a chime of fairy bells. 

* My dear boy, I am long past donkey-riding. 
People would think you had got the old Cornish 
witch in your party.' 

' Oh, I do wish you would come,' says Elsie, 
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who is very fond of Mrs. Borlase ; ' we would take 
such care of you.' 

' I am very sure you would, my dear child ; but 
I think I would rather wait, and hear all about 
your doings when you come back.' 

* I say^ Dora ! why did you choose that horrid 
little beast ? ' asks Peter, eyeing the shabby donkey 
with great disgust. 

* She didn't choose it. It was all that naughty 
Joe's fault, who wouldn't ride him,' explains Gracie. 

*I tell you what, you coxy little beggar, I'd 
give you a good thrashing, if I had anything to do 
with you.' 

Joe remains perfectly indifferent, because, as 
Peter has nothing to do with him, he feels that he 
is in no danger of this assault. 

* Jump off, Dora,' says Peter, ' and I'll put your 
saddle on Nebuchadnezzar. I can make your 
donkey go better than you can. You'll be nowhere 
in the race on him.' 

* Oh, no, thank you, Peter,' says Dora ; ' I won't 
take your donkey.' 

* But you must,' says Peter. * Now look sharp, 
or they will be starting before us.' 

So he good-naturedly shifts the saddles. 

* And I say, Joe, my boy, you'd best look out in 
the race for won't I make you go a rattler ! ' 

Joe is conscious that this threat will probably 
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be carried out ; so he hangs his head and looks 
penitent He secretly resolves that he will keep 
close to Oliver Cromwell, for even Joe knows that 
Miss Carwithen's shadow will be the securest 
shelter from Peter's tricks. 

* Here come Mr. and Mrs. Vyvyari to see us 
start/ says Gracie, and all the children go to meet 
them. It is easy to read in their faces that Mr. and 
Mrs. Vyvyan are great favourites. The kind old 
clergyman and his wife, who have known all these 
little people from their birth, are very fond of them, 
and take a warm interest in everything they do. 
They have no children of their own, but the vicar- 
age often resounds with merry voices, for scarcely 
a day passes without a visit from some of their 
little neighbours. 

In the bright summer time there is many a 
gathering in the pleasant vicarage garden when 
the tea-tables are set out under the trees ; and I 
think the vicar and Mrs. Vyvyan enjoy these parties 
just as much as the happy children do. 

'So you are all going larking to Tintagel?' 
says Mr. V3^an. ' Well, I declare I wish I was 
young too, to be one of the party.' 

' Oh, but you're not a bit too old to come,' says 
Bee. 

' Don't you think I am, my little maid ? ' says 
Mr. Vyvyan, patting her shoulder. 
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Every one echoes Bee's opinion. * Mr. and Mrs. 
Vyvyan are not the least too old, and it would be 
so nice if they only would come.' 

I am sure that both the good vicar and his wife 
are gratified by this flattering desire for their com- 
pany ; but, like Mrs. Borlase, they are content to 
remain at home. 

Milly now arrives, with Mr. Tresillian and 
Archie. Miss Carwithen and Miss Matty also come 
out of the house. Miss Carwithen has given her 
last instructions to Phoebe, and has charged her to 
take care of the house in her absence. 

* As if I were a-goin' to let thieves in ! ' observes 
Phoebe afterwards to a particular friend, with a 
toss of her head. 

After a greeting between the elders. Miss Car- 
withen and Miss Matty are assisted on to their 
donkeys, and the cavalcade is ready to start. Miss 
Carwithen decidedly presents an imposing appear- 
ance when mounted. She sits bolt upright of 
course, and her shawl covers like a robe Oliver 
Cromwell's back and tail. A long blue veil hangs 
from her bonnet over her shoulders, and adds to 
the general drapery of her figure. Altogether, 
there is something like an ancient Roman in her 
contour. 

Archie suddenly exclaims : * I want to go with 
Milly ! ' He feels that he is being deserted. 

L 
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* You will stay with grandad, darling/ says 
Milly, coaxingly. 'You won't like to leave poor 
grandad all alone ; and youVe going to have such 
a nice tea-party, you know.* 

So Archie, scenting a feast in prospect, is con- 
soled. 

* Mind you are careful on those rocks, Milly,' 
says Mr. Tresillian. * Peter, I shall place her in 
your charge, my boy. Take care of my little 
Milly.' 

The boy's eyes sparkle. He is gratified by the 
trust reposed in him by Mr. Tresillian, who is the 
King Arthur of his boyish imagination. 

* All right, sir. Til take care of her,' he says. 

* Good-bye, my darling,' says Mr. Tresillian. 

Milly nods her head gaily, and rides off. Pre- 
sently she looks round, and sees him still standing 
and looking after her. She turns Snowball's head, 
and comes back to him. 

'Don't be afraid, grandad. I will take care; 
indeed I will.' 

Her little heart divines the watchful anxiety 
about her that is always in her grandfather's heart. 
She kisses him, and then trots away after the 
others. 

* Poor Tresillian !' says Mr. Vyvyan to his wife 
afterwards. * He is wrapped up in that child, and 
no wonder. She is the image, too, of her father.' 
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For some way the road lies through the shady- 
woods of Tresillian. The donkeys step out well. 
Miss Carwithen leads the van, and Oliver Cromwell 
comports himself with a grave composure befitting 
this post of honour. Miss Matty and Jack are 
next, and the others come afterwards in a kind of 
irregular file. - Peter and Harry are last of all, and 
it is very clear that they are discussing some plan 
or other, for their heads are near together, that is 
to say, as near as circumstances will admit, for 
the shabby donkey lags behind, and is only kept 
up on a level with the others by dint of repeated 
whacks from Peter. Then they come out upon 
the broad, even carriage -road that leads from 
Tresillian House to one of the lodges. Old 
Andrews hobbles out to open the large iron gates 
with pillars and huge granite balls at the top — 
the same gates that opened to receive Queen 
Henrietta Maria when she came to be the guest 
of Sir Hugh Tresillian more than two hundred 
years ago. A weary, anxious woman passed 
through those gates that day, but there is neither 
trouble nor care in the gay little hearts which go 
through them now. The same sun which shone 
on the bent head of the sad and sorrowing queen 
now glitters upon the golden locks of Sir Hugh's 
little descendant, as Milly stops for a moment to 
speak to Andrews, and then with a merry laugh 
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at some joke of the old man's, urges fat Snowball 
into a quicker pace. 

The lanes are very pleasant as they ride along. 
You must go into Devonshire or Cornwall to see 
a really beautiful lane. High banks are clothed 
with every variety of wild flower, on a groundwork 
rich green moss, from which tufts of delicate ferns 
hang in graceful clusters. In these hedgerows 
leaves of all colours and shapes wind among the 
flowers and form charming fringes and festoons 
of every shade of green, and brown, and red. The 
rich pink betony and towering foxglove are 
flaunting their lovely heads as the children pass 
along. 

They are all fond of flowers, and understand a 
little of botany ; for sometimes when they go with 
Miss •Matty into the woods she will show them 
the beautiful and delicate mysteries of flowers and 
their Constructions. In her simple way she will 
tell them also that flowers have a certain duty to 
perform in the great plan of creation, and how in 
the mute language of their loveliness they preach 
to us a sermon of faith and trust. She relates to 
them that once upon a time a Grecian architect 
was passing through a cemetery, where, on the 
grave of a young girl, her nurse had placed a 
basket containing the ornaments she had most 
prized when living. The basket was poised on a 
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young acanthus plant, which, though pressed by 
the weight, shot forth its leaves around it. The 
architect was struck by the grace and beauty of 
this natural design, and it gave him the idea of 
forming from it the ornamental headings for the 
columns of a temple he was building at Corinth, 
which all the world admires as being the original 
of the purely beautiful style in architecture called 
Corinthian. Then, again, Miss Matty has told 
them how the triangular stem of the paper reed, 
which stands erect in the rapid tide of the River 
Jordan, gave a hint to a great engineer as to the 
best method of making buttresses for the necessary 
support of bridges in a strong current. So you 
see that even to art and science flowers — perish- 
able as they are in their short summer day of 
beauty — have given an inspiration. The children 
delight in these histories of plants, for they give 
a deeper interest to what before only pleased their 
eye and charmed their fancy for a moment. 

As they ride along through the fragrant, narrow 
lanes Peter's eyes suddenly light upon a wild 
teasel. It is a species of thistle, with a strong, 
jagged stem, straight as an arrow, and set about 
with hard, sharp-pointed thorns. It bears on its 
summit an egg-shaped head, and it is said that 
within this fortress, impregnable to birds and bees, 
the beautiful early moth, which flutters about in 
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spring on snow-white wings spotted with black, 
takes up its final abode. 

Botany and natural history are not, however, 
in Peter's head when he sees the thistle. 

*I say, Harry!' he cries, eagerly, 'there's the 
very thing;' and jumping off his donkey he proceeds 
to cut off with his knife two or three of the thistles, 
which he ties carefully together with a bit of twine. 
Harry evidently understands Peter's intentions 
respecting these, for he asks, — 

*But how are you going to get it under his 
tail ?' 

*0h, I'll dodge that somehow!' replies Peter 
confidently. 

Presently the lane opens upon a down where 
the summer fleecy clouds are chasing their shadows 
along the slopes, and a delicious faint wind sweep- 
ing over the molehills, purple tinted with thyme, 
meets the party as they come out upon the turf. 

* Now for it,' cries Jack, from the front. 

There is a perfectly level piece of ground in 
front of them which the children call the race- 
course, and it is one of the most stirring events 
of the day to test the speed of their donkeys across 
this flat. 

Miss Matty always takes part in the race, and 
she appears to enjoy it as much as the children 
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do. Of course the start is invariably a scene of 
wild excitement. 

Miss Carwithen always declines to be entered 
for the race, although the compliment is paid her 
of asking her. Nothing short of strong coercion 
would induce Oliver Cromwell to hasten his sober 
pace that never under the ordinary pressure of 
circumstances exceeds a quiet jog-trot. 

All the donkeys require a great deal of per- 
suasion to rouse their energies to racing speed, and 
for this purpose Peter brings an old hat, in which 
one of the donkey-boys makes a tremendous rattle 
with a stick. This has the happiest effect, for 
between shouting and rattling the donkeys are 
sometimes excited into a gallop. Under these 
provocations even the shabby donkey, when once 
off, has been known to go, and go well ; but Oliver 
Cromwell, sedate and serious, always stands aloof, 
swishing his tail after a fashion of his own. Now 
the idea has seized Peter to-day that Oliver Crom- 
well must for once in his life come down from his 
dignity and try his luck with the others. He is 
quite aware that there are difficulties in the way 
— immense difficulties, but * Where there is a will 
there is a way,' so Peter is determined to overcome 
these difficulties. He has extended his confidence 
from Harry to Milly and Elsie. They are at once 
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drawn into the excitement of the plan, but then, 
how is it to be accomplished ? 

* I'm afraid Miss Canvithen won't consent/ says 
Milly. 

' Of course 'she won't/ replies Peter ; ' but she 
s not to know it' 

'Then how can you make her ride a race if 
she is not to know it?' asks Milly, quite bewildered. 

* That's the fun of it/ says Peter. * Look here, 
Milly/ and he shows her the bunch of prickly 
teasels. * Now I'm going to tie this bunch under 
Oliver Cromwell's tail, which the old beggar is 
always swishing, and don't you see, every time he 
swishes it the prickles will touch him up like spurs, 
you know, and off he'll cut like old boots.' 

' But Miss Canvithen will be so angfry, Peter, 
and perhaps she will fall off/ says Milly, alarmed. 

* Perhaps she will : but it won't hurt her/ replies 
Peter, coolly. * Just you wait and see how I will 
manage it' 

The first race is to be run by five donkeys only : 
Miss Matty, Gracie, Bee, Milly, and Elsie are the 
riders, and they are being placed by Harry and 
Jack. 

* I know Snowball won't go well/ says Milly : 
'he's so lazy to-day.' 

* Oh, I'll make him spin along, Milly!' promises 
Peter. So presently they are all ready to start. 
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and when the signal is given, a tremendous shout- 
ing and two or three sharp applications of the 
stick, besides a terrific rattling of the hat, so move 
the alarmed donkeys to action that off they go 
in a gallop. Gracie is riding a strong, active little 
animal, while Miss Matty on Pet is making it a 
neck-and-neck heat with her. Snowball makes a 
rush forward in response to a touch of the stick 
from Peter, and then trots away to the right, quite 
out of the course. Elsie and Bee go on very 
straight for a short time, and then their donkeys 
also take a line of their own ; so the race is now 
only between Miss Matty and Gracie, who go 
steadily on to the end, and Pet wins by a length. 

The winner is led in amid shouts of applause. 

'Well done. Miss Matty !* resounds on all sides. 

Now the great race is to come off, and all the 
donkeys are ranged in a line. Miss Carwithen, 
stationed near, looks like the Duke of Wellington 
«?urveying his troops at Waterloo before going into 
?ction. Her shawl still spreads over her donkey's 
ack, and the blue veil gently flutters in the light 
breeze. Oliver Cromwell stands unmoved by the 
general excitement, his tail always moving to and 
fro like the pendulum of a clock. 

Peter contrives cleverly to get behind him and 
tie on the bunch of teasels under his tail. He has 
previously drawn aside the Lechmere's boy, Jem, 
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and has given him instructions to hold the donkey's 
tail until the start, and then he is to let it go with 
a sharp cut. 

* But her's sure to know it, Master Peter,* 
observes Jem, doubtfully, not quite relishing the 
risk of discovery. 

* Never you mind,' says Peter, * but just do as 
I tell you, and it will be all right.* So Jem, who 
has the spirit of mischief strong in him, promises 
to obey orders. 

Miss Carwithen, who is perfectly unconscious 
of the plot going on behind her, looks round once 
and sees Peter standing very close to Oliver Crom- 
well's heels. * Take care, Peter,* she says ; * the 
ass may kick.* Miss Carwithen always calls a 
donkey an ass. 

* He hasn*t got any kick in him, ma'am,* replies 
Peter, with a sly wink at Jem. 

* Don't you be too sure of that,* returns Miss 
Carwithen sharply, for she never likes to be con- 
tradicted. 

Peter then mounts his donkey. 

* Are you all ready ?* he asks. 
' Yes.* 

* Then, one, two, three, and away !* he cries. 
Then there is more shouting, and a fierce 

rattling — a flourishing of sticks, and a universal 
stampede. Three donkeys turn round and trot 
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homewards. Snowball strikes work altogether, and 
the shabby donkey shows an inclination to roll. 
Jem lets Oliver Cromwell's tail go with a jerk 
that sends the prickles into him ; and this, in 
conjunction with a sharp cut from Jem*s stick, 
so startles the staid animal, that without a mo- 
ment's hesitation he gives one tremendous plunge 
forward, flings his heels wildly into the air and 
nearly pitches Miss Carwithen over his head. With 
a presence of mind that is beyond all praise she 
withstands the shock. She certainly clutches the 
pummel, but at any rate she saves herself from a 
fall. Oliver Cromwell now throws discretion to 
the winds. Maddened by the persistent sting of 
the prickles under his tail he rushes wildly for- 
ward in the race, with his head between his 
fore-legs, and kicking in a manner alarming to 
behold. 

Miss Carwithen must assuredly have been a 
splendid horsewoman in her day, for although she 
is going up and down in see-saw fashion, yet still 
she keeps her seat. One hand now grasps Oliver 
Cromwell's long ear, while the other retains its 
firm hold of the pummel, and the reins are dangling 
over his neck. A shriek from Miss Matty rends 
the air. 

* Get off, Catherine ! ' she cries ; but borne 
upon the wind, and broken into gasps by the 
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antics of the enraged donkey, comes the courageous 
reply,— 

* I won't — get — off. Do — you — think I'll be— 
beaten by a — ridiculous ass ?' 

Miss Carwithen's bonnet is hanging on her 
shoulders. She has no back-hair and the brown 
silk skull-cap that covers her head has by no 
means a sporting appearance. Oliver Cromwell 
is going at a good pace notwithstanding his kick- 
ing. Grade and Elsie are leading, and Joe is 
making a good race of it ; but Miss Carwithen 
catches them up, and Oliver Cromwell passes them 
with a flourish of heels. 

* Bravo !* screams Peter from far behind ; * ten 
to one on the winner — Oliver wins. Brown Cap 
has it. Lay into him, ma'am.' 

The other riders, left in the rear, have retired 
from the competition and are watching this ex- 
citing race. Some are too much alarmed to speak, 
while the others are shrieking with laughter. 

Grade and Elsie are doing their best to keep 
up with Miss Carwithen ; but Oliver Cromwell in 
his fury tears along at a rate of speed no one 
could have supposed him capable of, and Miss 
Carwithen, with clenched teeth and set face, seems 
riding for * dear life.' 

•Oliver Cromwell wins!' shouts Peter again, 
as the donkey nears the hedge which poor Miss 
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Carwithen hopes he will not jump, or drag her 
through. But Oliver Cromwell turns sharp round, 
and gallops back again, kicking and plunging with 
unabated vigour. Tom Coumbe manages to in- 
tercept him, and catches him by the head. Miss 
Carwithen, instead of being grateful to her deliverer, 
deals him a sharp box on his ear. 

* How dare you bring me a vicious animal 
like this ?' she asks, in a tone of thunder. 

Tom is so overcome by the unexpected and 
undeserved chastisement that he dissolves into 
tears, and sobs out, — 

*It bean't my fault. I never know'd Oliveer 
set up afore in all my bom days. He's a-got 
summat a-hind his ta — a— ril/ 

Fortunately Tom is incoherent, and his de- 
fence is perfectly unintelligible to Miss Carwithen. 

Peter from behind her doubles his fist at Tom, 
and then holds up a sixpence, which pantomime 
Tom thoroughly comprehends. He appreciates 
the threat, and is seduced by the sight of the six- 
pence into holding his tongue. Peter contrives to 
cut away the irritating cause of poor* Oliver 
Cromwell's outbreak, and presses Miss Carwithen 
in the politest manner to get upon his donkey 
and he will ride the wicked Oliver on to St. 
Columb's Kieve, * and take it out of the old chap.' 
Miss Carwithen declines the offer. Perhaps she 
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IS a little proud of her prowess in the late per- 
formance. At any rate, she will not get off. 

* I should think the poor beast has had enough 
of tomfoolery for once/ she observes, with an 
angry sniff ; so she replaces her bonnet and rides 
on in front by the side of Miss Matty, whose 
nerves have been much shaken. Like people of 
a naturally quiet disposition, who when roused. are 
not easily appeased, Oliver Cromwell has been 
too deeply stirred to recover his usual equanimity, 
so every now and then he marks his sense of 
insulted dignity by a fractious kick, and Miss 
Carwithen says angrily, * You are a bad-tempered 
beast, and I shall give Thomas Coumbe a piece of 
my mind to-morrow morning.' 

It is to be hoped, therefore, for Peter's sake, 
that sixpence is a sufficient price to buy young 
Tom's silence in perpetuity. ^ 

* I say,* says Peter, turning round on his 
donkey and addressing the others, who are riding 
behind him, * Julius Caesar is a trump ! I'll bet 
not one of you girls could have sat Oliver Cromwell 
kicking like blazes.' 

* I don't think it would be a bit difficult,' 
answers Bee saucijy. 

* Oh, indeed, Miss Bee ! ' says Harry. ' Tm 
very sure you wouldn't have been on his back 
a moment after the first flare-up.' 
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* I am sure I should/ returns Bee hotly. * Why, 
it's easy enough to ride a donkey.' But poor Bee 
is too confident. Wicked Peter at that instant 
touches her donkey suddenly with the point of his 
stick, and I fear the bad example of Oliver 
Cromwell has corrupted the manners of his as- 
sociates ; for, lo and behold ! this quiet donkey 
gives a kick in exact imitation of his superior, and 
Bee, unprepared for this unusual demonstration, 
rolls over on to the turf. She picks herself up 
immediately, very red and angry, especially as 
they all laugh. 

* IVe a great mind to go and tell Miss Car- 
withen about you, Peter,* she says in the first flush 
of her indignation. 

* No, you won't,' says Harry, good-naturedly 
helping her on her donkey again. 

* But I say, little Bee, you know " Brag is a 
good dog, but Holdfast is a better."* 
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CHAPTER X. 

KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE. 

When the party reach St. Columb's Kieve they 
find that the carriages, with the hampers, are 
already arrived, and it takes but a short time to 
spread the table-cloth in the pretty glen by the 
side of the stream. A very merry gathering sits 
down to dinner, but all the children are anxious to 
shorten the meal as much as possible, so anxious 
are they to proceed on their way to Tintagel. 
They are not long in getting under way again, 
for the wagonette and the fly are soon in readi- 
ness. The sea is on the right hand the whole 
distance to Tintagel, at one time seen over the 
steep brow of the cliff', at another, between the 
hollows between the hills. Although the day is 
so hot and calm on land yet a wind on the sea is 
curling the waves into blue billows, and upon the 
soft summer air* is borne the musical sound of the 
heaving waters. 

The children are looking out eagerly for the 
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first glimpse of Tiritagel, and presently, at a turn 
of the road, ther^ bursts upon their view a grand 
promontory, standing out far into the sea, its rocks 
towering to a height of three hundred feet It is 
crowned by the ruins of that famous castle re- 
nowned through long ages as the birth-place of 
the great King Arthur, son of Uther Pendragon. 

The early story of Tintagel is to be gleaned 
only from tradition, but authentic history supplies 
facts sufficient for us to know that this solitary 
headland projecting into the wild Atlantic, whe^e 
the choughs and sea-birds now scream and wheel 
about the precipices, was once the home of one of 
the earliest defenders of our Christian faith, who 
lived here with his gallant band of knights of the 
Round Table. The promontory is now almost an 
island,and is only united to the mainland by a narrow 
neck of rock, pierced by a deep and dark cavern 
through which the waves thunder and surge and 
boil. 

Once upon a time the castle occupied both the 
island and the opposite hill on the mainland, when 
the two fortresses were connected by a noble 
drawbridge whose massive foundations are yet 
visible. 

It looks now as if the headland had been rent 
from the mainland by an earthquake. On the 
mainland are the dusky ruins of the battlemented 
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walls, all loopholed for the discharge of arrows. 
They extend to the edge of the cliff, and are so 
dark as to be scarcely distinguishable from the black 
slate rocks on which they stand. 

The old gateways and arches are still there, and 
the island bears on its summit the remains of the 
chapel and dungeon keep. 

Brave knights and noble ladies lived where 
sheep and goats are now quietly grazing, and 
those wide areas of turf, inclosed by crumbling 
walls, were once royal rooms filled with the gay 
court of a king. Only the great sea remains as it 
was, seething below into masses of foam, and rush- 
ing and roaring in and out of the subterranean 
passages, just as it did fourteen hundred years ago. 

It is, indeed, a difficult matter to link with the 
pomp and pageantry of King Arthur and his 
knights the desolate state of those bare and 
rugged rocks, — so bare that not even the hardy 
lichens which grow on other cliffs will colour their 
gloomy surface. 

The children give a shout of delight when 
Tintagel comes into sight. 

A scramble among the ruins is a delightful 
treat to them, for they love the stories of King 
Arthur and his court. Every old gateway and 
wall are associated with those wonderful times 
when brave knights and fair princesses brightened 
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them with their presence. Miss Matty, too, is 
equally interested in the subject, and many an 
old book she has pored over, containing histories 
of the 'Blameless King,' as he was called, — old 
chronicles, so full of quaint romance that her 
imagination rebuilds the old castle and makes 
it again gay with the pageant of ancient days. 
Like the children, she always looks at the moulder- 
ing ruins with the eye of perfect faith, and has full 
confidence in the truth of all the glowing records 
about them. Beautiful stories have grown up about 
the mysterious reign of King Arthur, which have 
been the theme of many of our greatest poets. 
Then, in far older days, these same stories about 
this great king spread from Cornwall into Brittany, 
and from there to the Romanic and Teutonic coun- 
tries which to-day are called Italy and Germany. 

The children would not care to go to Tintagel 
without Miss Matty, for she touches into life for 
them the events of those stirring, far-off times. 
Miss Carwithen does not sympathise in the least 
with this * craze,' as she calls it, about King Arthur 
and his court and his castle, and declines to believe 
anything that is not contained in the history of the 
^arly kings of Great Britain, which gives but a faint 
outline of King Arthur's life and does not mention 
a word respecting the beautiful ladies, and all the 
adventures of their brave knights. 
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*I think the young ladies had better have 
stayed at home/ she says, *and then they would 
not have got into any trouble and imprisonments ; 
and the knights, as you call them, must have been 
very foolish fellows to go riding over the world to 
deliver them.' 

Miss Carwitheo resigns herself to a saunter 
among the ruins on the mainland, because it is 
part of the day's work in this yearly expedition, 
but she will never be persuaded to go upon the 
island. 

' Why should I go ?* she asks her sister. * I 
have no wish to break my neck going up those 
wretched steep steps ; and as to the postern gate 
at the top being the place where King Arthur was 
handed out, when he was a baby, into the custody 
of that old fellow, Merlin, — well, I simply don't 
believe such rubbish, Matty!' 

Miss Matty only laughs good-naturedly, but her 
faith is not in the least shaken, and she is quite 
ready to accompany the children when they beg 
her to come with them to the ruins on the 
island. 

* I shall remain here till you come back,' says 
Miss Carwithen. * Pray stay as long as you like ; 
only don't fall into the sea, any of you, because 
there will be no possibility of getting you out 
again.' 
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*0h, no, we won't, indeed !* they all promise, 
quite earnestly. 

Joe is not to be one of this expeditionary force, 
because he is too small, and is not very steady on 
his legs. He is quite contented to go with Morris 
to look after the horses in the little inn stable. 

Miss Matty and her little party go off merrily 
down the slope, on to the neck of rock which- 
connects the island with the mainland. 

The waves are leaping and foaming at a great 
distance below.' With a steady head there is no 
real danger, but as Norden, the old Cornish writer, 
observes, *He must have eyes who visits Tin- 
tagel ;* which means, you must look where you are 
going. There is a rough flight of steps cut on 
the face of the rock, and at the top there is a little 
postern gate. One by one they climb up these 
steps and arrive safely on the summit. Peter is 
not forgetful of his charge and keeps close to 
Milly, who is not so good a climber as Elsie and 
the Lechmeres. The children go into every corner 
and cranny of the old ruins, w:hich are so familiar 
to them. The remains of the chapel still exist. 
The stone altar yet stands in a perfect state, and 
there are two tombs hewn on either side in the 
rock, one very small and evidently that of a little 
child. 

The merry voices are hushed for a f^w moments 
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as they all examine this tiny resting-place, and 
wonder how many centuries ago that little child 
was buried here. Then Miss Matty reminds them 
that many a brave man must have kept his vigil by 
that altar in prayer, before the morning dawned 
when he was created a knight in the name of God, 
and St. George, and St. Michael the archangel. 
Only the noise of the waves and the faint sighing 
of the summer wind break the sweet repose of the 
place ; and it seems as if the angels, who had regis- 
tered those holy vows on that height, hundreds of 
years ago, were still keeping silent watch over the 
spot consecrated by the prayer of a brave Christian 
knight. 

The rain and the wind have had a curious 
effect on a portion of the rock which is above the 
influence of the action of the waves, and they have 
worn it into small basins and ledges, which are 
called by the Cornish people King Arthur's cups 
and saucers. 

The children choose a nice ridge of turf as a 
seat for Miss Matty. It commands a magnificent 
view of the wide expanse of sea; and if you are not 
afraid to trust your head, and will look over the edge 
of the cliff just in front, there you will see, three 
hundred feet below, the waves dancing in fantastic 
forms and sending their white sheets of foam high 
into the air. The gulls are darting in and out of 
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their nests in the crevices of the rocks, and now 
and then swooping down to the crest of the waves. 
The long line of dark headlands stretches away 
along the coast, and at a short distance off shows 
the gloomy chasm called the Black Tarn, where 
the sea surges in, blue and fair to see, but in the 
dark recess overshadowed by the beetling rocks the 
water looks black as ink. 

'Now tell us about King Arthur and his 
knights,' say all the children, as they cluster 
round Miss Matty and sit by her side and at her 
feet on the sweet, short turf. So Miss Matty, no- 
thing loth, tells them the stories they have often 
heard. 

First about King Arthur himself, valiant in 
war, liberal in peace, — the defender of the weak, 
and the friend of his people ; about his good 
sword, Excalibur, which could only be serviceable 
in the hands of the good king. Then she tells them 
of the brave Sir Tristram, who came from the other 
end of the world to seek and save La Belle Isoulte. 
They like to hear, also, the histories of the generous 
Gawain, and the gallant Sir Launcelot, who were 
brave amongst the bravest of the knights. There 
is so much to relate of the valour and chivalry of 
this brilliant band of courtiers, and of the quest of the 
Sangreal, which. Miss Matty explains to them, was 
supposed to be the .dish that held the Paschal 
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Lamb at the Last Supper of our Lord. This oP 
course is only a legend, but it is related that only 
two of King Arthur's knights were holy enough to 
join in the search of the sacred vessel. 

'But they were all good and brave, weren't 
they ?' asks Milly. 

* Yes, my dear,* replies Miss Matty ; * but I 
think the meaning of the story is, that however 
great and glorious human actions may be, there is 
something greater still, and that is, purity of heart, 
without which we cannot see God.' 

Then she goes on to tell them that it was not 
the glory of his conquests, nor the stainless courage 
of his life, neither was it the splendour of his court, 
where he lived surrounded by knights and peerless 
ladies, whose valour and grace served as patterns 
to the world, that made King Arthur great. 

These would have given him fame ; but then 
the fame would have mouldered away with other 
memories. There was something more powerful 
still, and more abiding, which gave the true lustoe 
to his name, and made that name a watchword in 
the future, 

'And I will tell you what it was, my dears,* 
says Miss Matty. * It was his steadfast following 
in the footsteps of his Master Jesus Christ, and it 
was the light of His example shining in his pure 
heart, and through his earnest life, which made 
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King Arthur great Christ was his standard, and 
the bright banner of his faith waved before him 
until it was furled in the presence of God.' 

'There are no chivalrous knights now, are 
there?' says Gracie. *I should like to have lived 
in those days.' 

' Chivalry lives in our day, Gracie, as it did in 
the time of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table,' says Miss Matty ; and in her simple 
way, which makes her words come home to the 
children's hearts, she shows them how true chivalry 
consists in the gentle Christian spirit which makes 
us courteous, and honourable, and true to each 
other. She says that the outward form of that 
ancient chivalry which sent those Knights to danger 
and to death, may have passed away with the 
fashion of its time ; but no less does the real nature 
of it exist for us now in the performance of daily 
kindnesses to those around us. In every act of 
iself-denial and self-surrender there is real chivalry ; 
and the kindly manner which marks the true 
gentleman and the true lady is the outcome of that 
sentiment which inspired those brave men' of old to 
great and doughty deeds. 

' So you see, my dear children/ says Miss Matty, 
smiling, * that though beautiful Tintagel Castle is 
only a ruin now, and no fair lady sits in her bower^ 
or watches from her casement the brave Knight 
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who is riding away with pennon and lance to fight 
his foe in the battle-field, there is still a true 
knighthood in our present world ; and you boys 
can be as chivalrous in thought and action as ever 
were King Arthur's famous Knights of the Round 
Table.' 

Her hearers are silent, and it is easy to read in 
their faces that her words have impressed them. 
There is an unusually serious expression in Peter's 
eyes, as they look away over the sea. Perhaps his 
thoughts are shaping themselves into the picture of 
a life where he, too, might win the spurs of a real 
knighthood. 

* I think granddad is one of the true knights/ 
says little Milly. 'Don't you, Miss Matty ?' 

Miss Matty gently strokes the little hand laid 
upon her lap. * Yes, Milly ; for your grandfather's 
life IS full of kindly deeds.' 

* Mr. Tresillian is like King Arthur himself/ 
says Peter, warmly. Milly blushes like a rose with 
pleasure, and thinks Peter the nicest boy that ever 
lived. 

Presently the children are chasing each other 
about the ruins, while Miss Matty takes out her 
knitting and goes on with her own thoughts They 
must, I think, be very pleasant ones, for there is a 
placid smile on her lips and a soft light in her kind 
eyes as she knits and thinks. 
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Of course the children play at being knights 
and ladies. Elsie personates La Belle Isoulte for a 
while ; but Harry, who is Sir Tristram, declares 
that no princess of King Arthur's court could pos- 
sibly have been so heavy, and he reels under her 
weight when he delivers her from a position sup- 
posed to be perilous. Elsie retorts that a full- 
grown knight would have stronger arms and legs 
than Harry. Milly commits herself, in some 
trepidation, to the assistance of Peter ; therefore I 
fear these little ladies have not much confidence in 
the capabilities of their true knights. 

Miss Matty now thinks it is time to go back to 
Miss Carwithen, and tea must be ready. The 
descent from the island is rather more difficult than 
the ascent ; yet these little people scamper down 
the rough steps with as much ease as they would 
run down their own stairs at home. Miss Matty 
follows them rather more cautiously, but still she is 
very sure-footed, and accustomed to climbing about 
the rocks and steep places from her earliest youth. 

Dora and Bee have lingered behind, as Bee has 
resolved on accomplishing the feat of getting to the 
top of the highest wall, which she succeeds in doing, 
and Dora waits for her. When Bee comes down 
.again they find themselves alone on the island, and 
the others are nearly at the top of the opposite 
hill. 
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*0h, come along, Dora!* cries Bee, 'they'll all 
get back long before us if we don't make haste!* 
and away she goes down the steps. Bee is active 
*as a little antelope, with a strong head into the 
bargain, for she can look down over the brink of a 
precipice without feeling the least dizzy. This is 
not the case with poor Dora. She had come 
up the steps very easily, but she finds that to go 
down them again is quite another matter. After 
the first few steps her head seems to turn, and the 
noise of the waves below and the sight of the steep 
precipice on either side of her make her suddenly 
feel sick and giddy, 

* Oh, Bee, do stop for me !' she cries out ; 
but Bee is already at the bottom. Perhaps she 
may not hear, or in her anxiety to overtake the 
others she does not listen. At any rate, she does 
not stop, and flies away up the opposite cliff with- 
out once looking back for Dora, who, overcome 
with fright and giddiness, sits down and bursts into 
tears. 

She certainly is in a woful plight, for to get to 
the bottom of those fearful steps seems an impos- 
sibility to her. She looks tremblingly down where 
the waves appear to her terrified eyes like raging 
wolves, leaping up and hungering for their prey. Bee 
disappears over the brow of the hill, and Dora is 
left alone in her misery. She tries to move down 
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a little further by slipping from step to step, but 
they seem to grow narrower and steeper with every 
movement she makes. Then she closes her eyes, to 
shut out from her sight the boiling waves. When 
she opens them again, she sees through her blinding 
tears the welcome, portly figure of Morris, slowly 
picking his way down the opposite steep. After 
having seen to his horses, he had thought that he 
* would take a look round the place.' Not that the 
sea and the rocks and the ruins have any kind of 
charm for him. Far from it. Morris is a Londoner, 
and for the greater part of his life he had never 
lived out of the smoke of London, until he entered 
Mr. Tresillian's service fifteen years ago. He has 
never taken kindly to the Cornish coast He likes 
his master and his place, and the nice cottage where 
he lives with his wife and children, but he in- 
variably says that * them outlandish rocks he can't 
abide.' So although he is taking a look round to 
while away the time, Morris is not in the least 
captivated by what he sees at Tintagel. 

As he comes down over the slope of the 
cliflT to his astonishment he sees poor Dora 
crouching nearly at the top of the flight of steps on 
the opposite rock, and then a miserable cry comes 
across to him. 

* Oh, Morris ! do come and help me!' 

' Poor little Miss ! However comes she to be 
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there all alone V ejaculates Morris ; but he responds 
to the pitiful appeal with a promptitude that is 
worthy of one of King Arthur's knights. He gets 
down as fast as he can to the bottom of the hill, 
and calls out to Dora, — 

* Don't be afraid, Miss ! I'll soon come up to 
you.' Alas I if the power to do were only always 
equal to the good-will how well it would be with 
many of us ! 

Morris begins to climb the steps, and has got 
half-way up when a curious sensation comes over 
him. His head swims, and the white foam of the 
dashing waves and the sight of the steep precipices 
.so completely upset him that he is forced to go 
down on all fours, clinging to the steps, with his 
head bent down so as not to see that yawning abyss. 
The forlorn little maiden at the top, eagerly waiting 
for her deliverer, cries out, 'Why don't you come 
up, Morris } Oh, do please make haste !' 

For a few moments there is no reply from the 
miserable Morris. Dora thinks something must 
have happened to him, and she calls again beseech- 
ingly, * Oh, please, Morris, come ! What's the matter 
with you V 

Then Morris speaks in a tone that fills Dora 
with a fresh alarm, — it is so measured and un- 
naturally calm. *I can't come up nohow, Miss 
Dora! I can't stir!' 
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*Oh, dear !' wails Dora. * Why did you try to 
come up, then ?' 

* I didn't know, Miss,' says Morris, still speaking- 
in the low, sepulchral voice, with his face very close 
to the ground. 

* But what are we to do ?' says poor Dora in 
despair. * Do try to move a little, Morris.' 

* I carity if it was ever so, Miss Dora. If I look 
away from the ground one moment, I shall go 
clean over into the sea — I know I shall.' 

* Oh, then, please don't look away, there's a dear 
good Morris !' cries Dora frantically. * If you fall 
over you will be dashed to pieces.' 

* I know I shall ; and it's my opinion that my 
time's come. Miss Dora,' says Morris, in a very 
hollow tone this time.. 

Dora begins to cry bitterly again. * Oh, please, 
Morris,' she gasps, * don't talk like that ! Perhaps 
somebody will come soon. If they don't, what will 
become of us V 

Morris is in a dreadful fright, but he bais a 
tender heart, and so, to his credit be it spoken, he 
tries to comfort Dora. * Don't cry, Miss,' he says ; 
*the only thing is to hold on and shut your eyes. 
However did you come to be here alone?' 

* Bee left me,' sobs Dora. 

*Then Miss Bee behaved shameful/ replies 
Morris, feeling at the moment that no punishment 
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could be too severe for the delinquent ; * and if ever 
I get back safe again, I shall make it my duty to 
acquaint her papa.' 

* Oh, no; please don't tell bini !' says Dora. * She 
didn't know I couldn't come down.' Then she 
cries out joyfully,* Oh Morris, here come Gracie and 
Elsie ! They will help us down !' 

Gracie had missed Dora ; and when Bee came 
up, panting from her run up the steep, she asked 
her what had become of her. 

* Oh ! she's somewhere behind,' says Bee ; * but 
she was so slow coming down from the island that 
I came on.' 

' How naughty of you to leave her, Bee!' ex- 
claims Gracie. * You know poor Dora can't come 
down by herself well, I shouldn't wonder if she 
was on the steps now.' 

So Gracie runs back to look for her sister, and 
Elsie goes with her. When they come to the top 
of the path leading down over the cliff they catch 
sight of the poor little forlorn figure sitting on the 
flight of steep steps, and Morris half way down, on 
his knees and hands, looking like a huge tor- 
toise, 

'We're coming to you, Dora,' cries Gracie, 
encouragingly, running down as fast as she can, 
followed by Elsie. 

* Can't you come down, Morris ?' calls out Elsie. 
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He does not dare to lift his eyes from the ground. 
* No, miss ; I can't/ he replies. 

' Well, stop a moment, and I'll come up and 
help you.' And Elsie springs up the steps and 
takes hold of one of Morris's boots. 

He gives a sudden scream which so startles her 
that she almost falls backwards. * Don't touch me 
for mercy's sake, Miss Elsie ! I shall fall over if 
you do.' 

' No, you won't !' says Elsie, impatiently ; * and 
you must come down, Morris. Now try and put 
your foot on the next step.' 

'I will try; but, there's a dear young lady, 
whatever you do, don't touch me !* pleads Morris, 
in tones of abject misery. * Oh, them waves ! they 
turn me faint, they do. I'm sure I shall fall over 
if I move, Miss !' 

'Then you'll be squashed to death on those 
rocks if you do,' says Elsie, laughing recklessly, for 
she does not at all enter into the horrors of poor 
Morris's situation, and thinks it a capital joke. 
' Now will you let me just take hold of your coat, 
and then you can crawl down backwards ?' 

Morris is obliged to submit to this, although 
his heart quakes when he feels Elsie's firm grasp, 
but by slow degrees he reaches the bottom. Then 
Elsie runs up to fetch Dora, and with some little 
difficulty she succeeds in bringing her also down. 

N 
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Morris's usually rosy face is quite pale, and he gives 
a shudder when Elsie says, — 

^Now you see it's not very difficult to get down, 
after all ; don't you think you could get up again ? 
I'll help you, and it is such a pity you shouldn't 
see the island.' 

The colour rushes back into Morris's cheeks. 

* If ever I set eyes on this place again. Miss Elsie, 
my name's not John Morris,' he says, energetically. 

* I wouldn't try to get up them steps again for a 
thousand pounds !' 

'But then you won't see the ruins of King 
Arthur's palace.' 

* No, Miss ; and I don't wish to see them, or 
so much as hear his name ever again ; and for the 
matter of that, I don't believe he was a king at all, 
but some murderer or other who come here to be 
out of the way of the law.' 

*0h, Morris !' cries Elsie, much scandalised. 

'Well, Miss, upon my word I do think so. 
No gentleman — let alone a king — would choose to 
come and live on these outlandish rocks and pre- 
cipasses, not he ! Why, I'd a deal sooner have a 
snug little box at Hammersmith, or somewhere 
handy to London, than the grandest castle that 
ever was built out on this wild place !* 

So Morris, much upset and shaken in his nerves, 
pursues his way up the cliff. 
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Poor Joe has been rather left out of the fun on 
this afternoon. He has been to the stables with 
Morris, but after having exhausted this amusement 
there is nothing for him to do, so he has to return 
to Miss Carwithen and stop with her until the 
others come back from the island. 

Miss Carwithen is sitting very upright on a 
fragment of rock, for indeed the place she has 
chosen can give no support to her back, and after 
her race on Oliver Cromwell she is feeling rather 
stiff and tired. But yet she shows no sign of 
fatigue. Her head is, as usual, erect, and the 
outline of her Roman profile is cut plainly out 
against the sky. She holds her parasol over her 
head, and her whole attitude conveys an idea of 
uncomfortable repose. 

Joe sits down on a small mound of turf a little 
way from her, and begins to cut off the heads of 
the thistles with his whip, for he has nothing else 
to do. Something, however, in Miss Carwithen's 
appearance seems presently to fascinate his gaze, 
and he regards her every now and then attentively. 
Miss Carwithen is looking straight before her 
meditatively, and with half-closed eyes. Suddenly 
Joe says, — 

*Was you alive when King Arthur lived 
here ?' 

Miss Carwithen gives him only a half glance. 



i 
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and replies, * When I was a little girl, nobcxiy an- 
swered me if I asked foolish questions.' 

* Was you ever a little girl ?' inquires Joe, in a 
tone of awakened interest. 

Miss Carwithen thinks Joe very troublesome, 
and answers sharply, * Don't be ridiculous, Joe. 
How do you suppose I could be a woman if I had 
never been a little girl ? ' 

* I thought you had been bom old,' says Joe. 
* Aren't you as old as the rocks and the sea ?' 

* I think you are a very stupid little boy,' retorts 
Miss Carwithen. 

The rebuke should have silenced Joe, and for 
a minute or two he does not speak, but then he 
puts another abrupt question, ' What is a Tartar, 
please V 

Miss Carwithen thinks that perhaps Joe is 
really desirous of useful information, so she says 
with a more cordial manner, * A Tartar, Joe, is a 
native of Tartary, and you will remember seeing 
that country on the map. It is bounded on the 
north by Siberia, and on the south by China. The 
Tartars are a wild race of people.' 

* Are they wild beasts ?' asks Joe, opening his 
eyes. 

* No, certainly not wild beasts ; but they are a 
very imperfectly educated people.' 

The explanation is quite beyond Joe's com- 
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prehension, and he looks mystified. 'Was you 
bom out among the wild people, then ?' he asks. 

* What do you mean ?' inquires Miss Carwithen. 

* Of course, I was not bom in Tartary ; I am an 
Englishwoman.' 

*But Phoebe said you was a Tartar,' persists 
Joe. 

* Phoebe !' echoes Miss Carwithen. * What non- 
sense are you talking about, Joe ?' 

* I heard Phoebe tell Maria, that day she came 
with a note for mother, that her missis was a 
Tartar, and you're her missis, you know.' 

* Certainly I am,' says Miss Carwithen shortly. 

* And what more, pray, did Phoebe say ?' 

Joe is enchanted to get a listener, so he goes 
on eagerly : * She said you was a bom Tartar, and 
you never had got married because people, you 
know, don't marry Tartars ; and, please, I want to 
know why people never marry Tartars ?' 

* You had better ask Phoebe, I think,' says Miss 
Carwithen, with a look full of wrath. 

Joe looks earnestly at her, and then, as if a 
sudden idea had seized him, he jumps up and 
comes close to Miss Carwithen. His eyes are 
sparkling with eagerness. He is very much in 
earnest. ' Oh, do you want to marry somebody, and 
take care of him V he asks, breathlessly ; * because 
there's old Simon Ward, you know, the poor old 
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man who's got something in his head which makes 
him always do like this/ and Joe shakes his head 
violently for a few moments. * Well, I heard Mrs. 
Penwarden tell Maria that she wished some kind 
body would marry him, and look after his flannels 
and make him comfortable. Are you a kind body, 
and would you like to look after his flannels and 
take care of him ?* 

Joe is immensely serious in his wish to supply- 
Miss Carwithen with an object for her care, and 
he stands looking up into her face as if his life 
depended on her answer. 

Something like a smile curves her lips. Joe is 
certainly a most extraordinary boy, she thinks, 
but she answers him quite gravely, * I am very 
much obliged to you, Joe, but I think you must 
find some one else to take care of Simon Ward and 
his flannels.' 

* Oh !' says Joe, with a sigh, much disappointed, 
and he retires to his seat, and falls back on his 
occupation of whipping the thistles. 

That night Miss Matty hears a peculiar sound 
proceeding from her sister's room, and thinking 
she may be ill she goes in to see what is the matter 
with her. To her surprise, she finds that Miss 
Carwithen is laughing heartily. Presently she 
confides to her Joe's conversation with her, and his 
revelations about Phoebe. Miss Matty does not 
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laugh on this occasion, and is disposed to be angry 
with Phoebe. * Very impertinent of her/ she says. 

* My dear/ observes Miss Carwithen, calmly, 
*it is best not to mind what people say of one 
behind one's back ; and as to Joe, — well ! that boy 
is a character, and if his mother does not spoil him 
he will turn out something. I don't dislike Joe/ 

After tea the carriages are ordered and the 
party start on their journey homeward, sorry 
enough that the pleasant day is drawing to a close. 
As they look back at Tintagel, the great rock with 
its crown of ruins is standing out against the 
crimson glow of the sunset sky, and the line of the 
coast is fading away into the purple mist of even- 
ing. Across the sea the broad path of golden 
light is spreading. 

Little Milly is sitting next to Miss Matty in 
the wagonette. She puts her little hand on hers. 
' Oh, do look,' she says to her ; ' isn't it beautiful } 
It must be like the angels' way to heaven, don't 
you think so ?' 

* Yes, my dear/ says Miss Matty, softly, as she 
looks, ' for indeed that road is brightest which leads 
to God.' 

Milly does not speak again, but Miss Matty 
watches the rapt expression of the earnest eyes, 
and she thinks that the angels' faces must be like 
little Milly's. 
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The children are very merry on their way home. 
The evening is warm, and when they turn into the 
quiet lanes glow-worms are glittering in the mossy 
hedgerows. The bats are flying to and fro, while 
a late bumble-bee drones musically past them in 
the air, and soon all the faint sounds will be 
hushed in the silence of night. The meadow-sweet 
fills the air with its perfume, and the yellow honey- 
suckles are just showing faintly in the gathering 
twilight. 

The carriages stop at the Lechmeres' gate. 
Colonel and Mrs. Lechmere come out to g^eet 
their return. Then Jack and Elsie are next put 
down, and Peter's pony is waiting for him to ride 
back home. The Miss Carwithens wish Milly 
good night, and then she is driven home to her 
grandfather, who is standing out on the broad 
sweep, watching for the carriage that is bringing 
his darling back to him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

' LET HIM NEVER FORGET THE DAYS WHEN 

HE WAS HAPPY/ 

One afternoon, a few days after the expedition to 
Tintagel, Milly is on the beach with Snap. She 
has been watching Peter and Jack and Elsie 
climbing the rocks in search of the gulls' nests. 

There is one particular nest high up in a cre- 
vice which has been the object of their ambition 
for some days past, but as yet no one has suc- 
ceeded in reaching the spot. 

Peter has resolved that he will get the nest. 

* See if I don't bring it down to you, Milly,' he 
says. 

*0h, no, Peter!' cries Milly; *I don't want the 
eggs, and it's horribly dangerous.' 

'Dangerous !' echoes Peter, with a gay laugh ; 

* not a bit of it. Why it's nothing.' 

*And it is cruel,' urges Milly, *for the p9or gull 
will be so unhappy. Look, I am *sure that is the 
mother wheeling over the cliff. Oh, please don't go !' 

But Peter is determined to bring down at all 
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events one ^^% for Milly, and very anxious to 
accomplish the difficult feat. * Til only take one 
egg, Milly/ he promises, 'and leave all the rest. 
The old gull won't mind, so here goes !* 

Away he clambers up the rugged face of the 
cliff. Elsie and Jack watch him eagerly, but Milly 
turns away her head. Every now and then his 
foot slips, but with a scramble he rights himself 
again. Jack cheers him on, and Milly cries out, 
* Oh, do come back, Peter.' 

* All right !' answers Peter from above. * I'll be 
down again in a few minutes.' And now he seems 
scarcely bigger than a beetle, so high is he up. 
Presently a shout from him, sounding very distant, 
announces to them that he has reached the nest ; 
and when Milly ventures to take another look she 
sees him hanging like a fly on the face of the rock, 
and feeling his way down. In a few more minutes 
he is at the bottom again, hot and breathless, with 
his jacket sadly torn, but he hands the egg in 
triumph to Milly. 

* Oh, thank you, Peter ; but I hope you won't 
go up so high the next time.' 

* I say, old fellow, that's splendid,' cries Jack, 
applaudingly ; and he resolves on the spot that he 
will try the place himself again to-morrow. 

* Elsie, we, must be off. Mother will be waiting 
for us, and we've got to dress.' 
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They are going with Mrs. St Aubyn to a garden 
party. Peter is to accompany them, but Milly has 
had a cold, and Mr. TresiUian is afraid of the 
evening air for her. 

* Oh ! I wish you were coming too, Milly,' says 
Elsie. 

* Milly, shall I go and ask Mr. TresiUian if he 
will let you come } It can*t hurt you,' says Peter. 

Milly would very much like to be of the party, 
but she knows that even if her grandfather gave his 
consent he would be anxious and uneasy about 
her, so she answers with a little sigh, — 

* No, don't ask him, Peter ; because I know he 
wouldn't like me to go.' 

* It won't be half the fun without you,' observes 
Peter ; and Milly thinks how kind it is of him to 
say this. After all, it lessens a disappointment 
when one's friends are so sympathising. So she 
wishes her little friends good-bye without a shadow 
in her gay little heart. 

Milly walks along the shining sands while 
Snap runs on before her. The last tide has left 
upon them its deposit of sea-weed and shells, and 
countless tiny crabs. She is making a grotto for 
Archie, who asks every morning when it will be 
finished. Milly has worked hard at it, and it is 
very nearly completed. She wants only a few 
more of those pretty pink shells, which some people 
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call razor shells, to make a border for the basin in 
the centre of the grotto where Archie is to keep his 
little crabs. 

So she wanders along, sometimes stopping to 

look at the waves, and running back when every 
ninth one sweeps up higher than the rest, for the 
tide is coming in. 

Presently she comes to a point where the beach 
runs up between two projecting cliffs, making a 
small bay. She hears a sound of voices and laugh- 
ing, and suddenly from behind one of the rocks 
three or four boys come running along the sands 
pursued by an old man. He stops, however, very 
soon, for his legs are evidently feeble, and of 
course he has not a chance of catching the strong, 
active, young fellows whom he is chasing. Milly 
can see that he is very angry, for he shakes his fist 
at them, and then hobbles away back behind the 
rock. 

The boys stop and come back again when the 
old man has disappeared. 

Milly walks on until she reaches the cove, and 
this is what she sees there. 

There is a pool full of sea-water, which each 
tide leaves in a large basin among the rocks. A 
donkey with panniers is standing by the remains 
of a large heap of sea-weed, which has evidently 
been gathered from the pool. The panniers are 
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empty, and the sea-weed is strewn about the 
sands in confusion. A large mass is floating 
also on the surface of the water, as if just thrown 
there. 

The old man is seated on a rock with his face 
buried in his hands. Milly can see that he is very 
tired, for his attitude is one of weariness and de- 
jection. His back is turned towards her, so that 
he does not see her approaching, and she hears him 
say to himself as she comes nearer to him, — *• It is 
hard — all the work over again.' 

The mischievous faces of the boys are peeping 
from behind the rock. Milly knows them all : Sam 
Penwarden, Luke Petherick, Roger Cobbledick, 
and James Bullen, — boys whom she sees regularly 
at the Sunday school — not bad boys by any means, 
yet thoughtless, and, as Milly thinks, cruel enough 
to torment old Michael Arscott by throwing all 
his sea-weed back into the pool. For three long 
hours he has been toiling under the hot afternoon 
sun, and now he must set to work again if he 
wishes to get enough sea-weed before the tide 
reaches the cove to carry to Trevenna to-morrow. 
It is heavy work always for him, for when he has 
filled his panniers from the pool he has to drive 
his donkey up the steep path on the cliff to his 
cottage, unload the panniers, and return again for 
fresh supplies. He is old, and his spare frame is 
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not fitted for all this hard work. The boys do not 
know, or they do not care about, the serious mis- 
chief they are doing him. To them it is only fun, 
Milly, however, sees it all, and the colour flushes 
into her face, and her little figure trembles with 
sudden anger. 

* How dare you do it ?* she exclaims, going 
up to the boys, who are so astonished that they 
forget to run away. 

* How can you behave so badly to that poor 
old man ?' 

Aroused by her voice Michael Arscott looks 
up and stares at her. As he had not seen her 
coming, he also is unprepared for this interference 
on his behalf. He, too, forgets to do anything but 
look at the child standing there, with her eyes 
ablaze with indignation. 

* You are wicked boys,' she continues, passion- 
ately, *or you would never be so cruel !' 

The lads are silent. Sam Penwarden, the 
biggest of them, turns crimson with shame. He 
remembers when he was so ill in the winter, and 
the doctor feared he would not recover, how little 
Miss Tresillian would come every day to see him, 
and how, when he was getting better, she would 
bring him books and pictures to amuse him, be- 
sides wine and fruit, and all kinds of nice things 
which his mother could not get for him. He 
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recollects how he used to look for her coming as 
the dawn of a bright day to him when he was lying 
on his sick-bed. Sam is an awkward, lubberly- 
looking lad, but he has a grateful heart notwith- 
standing, so he stands before Milly in her wrath, 
shamefaced and utterly conscience-stricken. His 
heart swells as she says to him, — 

* I did not think you would be so unkind, Sam** 

The other boys show no sign of contrition, I 
am sorry to say, and are disposed to stand their 
ground, although they must be aware that it will 
be a bad thing for them if Mr. Tresillian should 
hear of their conduct. I think Milly reads their 
faces pretty correctly, and her courage rises at 
this defiance. 

' If you touch that sea-weed again,' she says to 
them, * I will go straight home to my grandfather, 
and he will have you flogged. I hope he will, for 
you deserve it' 

This dreadful threat from Milly is something 
quite unusual. She wonders afterwards how she 
could have made it. The boys stare at her, put 
their hands in their pockets, and look altogether 
sulky. 

Sam Penwarden says, in a humble tone of 
voice, — . 

'Please, Miss, I won't touch it, and they^ 
pointing to his companions, * shan't neither.' 
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The flogging does not frighten Sam, but 
Milly's anger and reproaches overwhelm him. 

' And please, Miss,' he adds, * I'll help to haul 
all the sea-weed out again/ 

All this time Michael Arscott has not uttered 
a word. His tormentors are standing there, but 
he takes no further heed of them or of the 
scattered sea-weed. His eyes are flxed on 
Milly. 

* Look here,' she says, eagerly turning towards 
him, * Sam will help to get your sea-weed out of 
the pool, and fill your baskets; and then you can 
take it up, and I will stay here until you come 
down again. They will not touch the sea-weed 
while I am here, — they dare not,' she adds, 
casting a defiant look at the three sulky boys. 

Michael seems in a kind of dream. He makes 
no reply. Perhaps his anger and his excitement 
have quite exhausted him. Sam Penwarden seizes 
the pitchfork which is lying on the ground, and 
sets to work with a will. He is an active lad, and 
his powerful young arms make nothing of hauling 
the sea-weed out of the pool. In a very few 
minutes the panniers are filled. 

* If he'll take the load up, I'll get another ready 
afore he come down again,' says Sam, eager to 
make atonement to Milly for his conduct ; and as 
he is a good sort of boy in reality, perhaps he is 
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really sorry for the mischief he has done the old 
man. 

'Thank you/ says Michael Arscott It is 
probably meant for Sam, but he looks at Milly. 
He leads the donkey up the steep path, and Sam 
sets to work afresh* 

Milly's indignation has cooled down, and she 
begins to feel sorry for having spoken angrily to 
the boys. 

'You won't do it again, will you?' she says 
gjently to them. 

* He's always a cross old chap, with never a 
good word to say to nobody,' says Roger Petherick, 
sullenly. 

' But perhaps he wouldn't be so if people would 
help him a little,' says Milly ; * and don't you know 
it's worse for him because he is old ; and if we 
Avere old, and couldn't work, we should be cross 
if no one would help us/ 

This speech seems to impress the boys just a 
little. Perhaps the word we has an effect. That 
little Miss Tresillian, the Squire's granddaughter, 
should class herself with thetfiy may touch them 
with a feeling of surprise and gratification. Milly, 
in her natural humility, only thinks of the differ- 
ence between age and youth, of the pitiful depend- 
ence of the old and weak, and their claim upon the 
young and strongs Because she is a little lady 

O 
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and they are common boys, does not alter the 
matter in her sight. The claim is equal upon 
both. 

*I know you won't tease poor old Michael 
again/ she says. 

*No, Miss, we won't,' answers Sam, stopping 
for a moment in his employment ; ' Til see to it' 

This sounds rather like a threat directed 
towards his three friends; but as Sam is bigger 
than they are, and as they know that he can 
thrash them easily if he pleases, they say nothing, 
but slouch away home, feeling rather ashamed of 
themselves. 

In a short time the last load of sea-weed is 
hauled, and waiting for Michael and the donkey 
to come down again to fetch it. 

* It's all out now. Miss,' says Sam ; * and, please, 
I'm very sorry.' 

* Oh, Sam, you good boy to do it all so quickly/ 
says Milly, delighted. * I'm quite sure you never 
meant to be unkind.* 

* No, Miss, I didn't/ replies Sam, with glistening 
eyes ; * and I'll give Michael a helping hand when 
he wants another haul.' 

So Sam goes off with his heart softened and 
cheered by Milly's praise. 

Michael reappears shortly for the last load, and 
finds Milly alone. In silence he fills the panniers. 
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and then he turns to her, and takes his old tattered 
hat off. 

' I am very much obliged to you, Miss/ he says. 
' You have done me a good turn this afternoon.* 
Then he begins his way up the cliff, 

* I'm going home by the cliff/ says Milly. It 
is a bold venture, but she thinks that perhaps he 
will not object to her going up to his cottage. 
Michael goes slowly up the path ; and when they 
arrive at the cottage, he unloads the donkey, and 
lets him go loose. 

^You have got a nice large heap; I am so 
glad,' observes Milly. 

* Will you come in and rest a bit ?' suddenly 
asks the old man. 

Milly is not in the least tired, but she accepts 
the offer, and Michael places one of the high- 
backed chairs for her. The little grey cat is 
sitting on the window-sill, but he comes down 
and jumps on Milly 's lap. Michael looks at them 
both. 

' Tom has taken a fancy to you/ he says. 

Milly is a little afraid that he is vexed by the 
cat's notice of her. 

'Perhaps it is only because I am something 
new to him/ she says. * I dare say when he sees 
me again he won't care about me.' 

*You think that cats are like most people; 
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they only care for you when you are new ?* says 
Michael, looking at her from beneath his shaggy 
eyebrows. 

His tone is stern, and poor Milly is just a little 
frightened ; but she replies, — 

' I don't think people only like you because 
you are new. I'm sure I'm not new to grandad, 
and he likes me always the same.' 

Michael looks at her again, and is silent. 
Milly can see how worn and broken he is, and the 
bareness of the cottage is even more striking than 
when first she saw it. 

* You must be very tired, working so hard,' she 
says gently. ' Isn't it too much for you ? ' ' 

' I'm used to it,' he says ; but there is a weary 
ring in his voice. 

*But is there not somebody who would corns 
and do something for you, and get your supper 
ready for you when you have been out all day ?* 

A smile, half sad — ^half bitter, comes into his 
face. 

* What supper I have doesn't take long to get 
ready,* he replies. 

Milly does not know that a crust of bread and 
some milk and water form Michael's supper as a 
rule. 

' It's lonely for you here, isn't it ?' she asks. 

'Ay, it's lonely, but I'm used to only my 
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thoughts, and sometimes I would fain be rid of 
them, too/ 

* Why ?' asks Milly, much interested. ' Haven't 
you got some pleasant thoughts ? Don't you like 
to remember things ? I do.' 

A flush crosses Michael's pale face. 

•Child !' he exclaims, in a tone so alarming to 
Milly that involuntarily she edges her chair farther 
away. He sees the movement. 

' I beg your pardon,' he says in a lower tone ; 
' but what thoughts can you have, indeed, that are 
not pleasant } You, with your happy childhood, 
and all that is good about you. You have no past 
in your life; and if you had, it could be but a 
bright one.' 

Milly looks at him with soft, wondering eyes. 

' But were you not happy ever, and don't you 
like to think of that time ?' she says. 

The worn hands that are clasped wearily on 
the old man's knee tremble, — perhaps it is only 
because he is tired ; and a quiver passes quickly 
over the deeply-lined face. 

* When life is robbed of everything that made 
it happy, do you think there can be much pleasure 
in thinking of the time when it was all different?' 
he asks. 

His tone is quiet, but there is a look in his 
eyes which goes straight to little Milly's heart. 
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Tom seems to think, too, that something is amiss 
with his master, for he jumps down from Milly's 
lap and on to his knee. 

She does not answer for a moment, and th^n 
she says, — 

' I think I should not like to forget that I had 
been very happy if anything very dreadful hap- 
pened, because it would be like having a beautiful 
picture in my mind always to look at. Then one 
can't forget, too, the people who loved us/ 

'Forget them, no!' replies Michael, in the 
fierce tone which makes Milly tremble. * Nor do 
I forget those who made their life one of want and 
misery. Nor will I forgive while breath remains 
in my body. Ay! I will remember them, truly 
enough-' 

* But God doesn't mean that we should remem- 
ber them in that way, does He V says Milly, much 
scared. ' I think if we love people very much, it 
makes us feel kind to everybody for their sakes, 
don't you?* 

* If somebody in the world could take away 
from you every one that you loved,' asks the old 
man without replying to her question, * would you 
care to think of your home as it was when they 
were with you V 

*0h, yes,* says Milly, earnestly, *I am sure I 
should. I couldn't forget grandad, and Archie, 
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and nursey, you know ; and if somebody took 
them away from me, I should still think of every- 
thing they did and said to me before they went 
away.' 

Her eyes deepen and glow with her earnest- 
ness, and she gets off her chair and comes nearer 
to the old man. 

He looks at her with a sudden softening of 
his face, and a wistful expression comes into his 
eyes. 

* I dare say it may be so,* he replies, after a 
pause. * I think that you are one whom nobody 
could wrong, but / am different. Ah, little Miss ! 
there is no word so sad in life as what might have 
been. My future looked sweet enough once, long 
ago.' A new light comes into his face as some 
sad but tender, memory touches for a moment his 
mind to a gentler spirit. Then he goes on — the 
quieter mood is flown, and his voice sounds harsh 
and angry, — 

* But when one is forsaken by all, when those 
you loved are gone, and all the world leaves you 
to starve or to die, then there is little enough left 
to make you love life, or anything in it.' 

Little Milly can scarcely take in this terrible 
picture of a life without love and happiness, for 
she lives surrounded by both ; but her tender 
nature is sorely troubled at it. 
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* There is a verse I read in the Psalms to 
grandad sometimes/ she says. ' It is, " When my 
father and mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up." Don't you think that is comforting 
to you, because you know all God's promises arc 
true ?* 

' They cannot be always so,' answers Michael 
bitterly. ' Not in my case, at any rate. I never 
worked the harm of any living being, and yet I 
have been ruined by one who owed me everything. 
Where have I found God's promises to be true 
then ? He has deserted me — and tAat is not justice.' 

Milly is terribly shocked. 

* Oh, you must not say that ! It is very wrong. 
Grandad says God can never be unkind or unjust 
to anybody. He is always good. Do try and 
pray to Him to make you happier. Shall I ask 
grandad to pray for you ? I will too, if you like ; 
and grandad is so good, God will hear him.' 

The instinct of her true and trusting heart 
tells the child that there is something in the 
darkened and desolate state of the poor old 
man which is beyond the reach of any human 
aid. 

Michael Arscott does not speak. His head is 
bent, and he strokes the cat on his knee absently. 
Tom purrs his thanks for the unwonted notice. 

* I must go home now, for it is tea-time, I think/ 
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says Milly. She looks round the little cottage 
room, so bare and comfortless. Suddenly her eyes 
are attracted by a pipe on the chimney-piece. It 
does not look as if it had been in use lately. 

^ Do you like smoking ?' she asks. She is 
quite aware that a pipe has great charms for the 
labourers when they come home from their day's 
work at evening time, and she often thinks that 
they look very cosy and comfortable, enjoying 
their pipe at their cottage doors. The question 
arouses Michael from his abstracted mood. 

* I don't smoke now,* he says. 

* But don't you like it, then ?' asks Milly. 

The old man smiles — the same sad, weary 
smile that has no light in it. 

* It's a liking I can't afford now, and I can very 
well do without,' he says. 

Milly is fumbling in her pocket ; she gets very 
red, and hesitates. 

* I wish you would, — I mean, it will be so very 
kind of you if you will get ' — she stops, and then 
goes on desperately, — * Will you buy a little 
tobacco with this, just to please me?' and she 
holds out a shilling to him. Old Michael does not 
refuse it abruptly or rudely ; he only says simply^ — 

' No, thank you, miss ; I've got to do without 
at, and I don't want it' 

Milly is very much disappointed, for she feels 
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quite sure that a pipe would be some little comfort 
to Michael. He cannot be so very unlike all the 
other cottagers she knows in this one respect She 
feels that it is only because he is so very poor 
that he denies himself this little luxury. She is so 
sorry that the tears come into her eyes. Her 
voice shakes a little as she says, * I have got a 
shilling a-week, and grandad would give me more 
if I wanted it. I don't know what to do with all 
my money, because there's nobody just noyf want- 
ing a present, and IVe bought all the things for 
Archie's grotto. Won't you, please, take this 
shilling, just as a favour, to buy the tobacco ?' 
She looks up pleadingly in Michael's face. 

He sees the hurt expression in the lovely little 
face, and the tears standing in the blue eyes. He 
seems astonished, but he takes the shilling, and 
with a simple courtesy in his manner that might 
become a gentleman, he says, — 

* I will take your present. Miss, and thank you 
kindly for the thought, which is more than a 
present to me.' 

* Oh, thank you ! I am so much obliged to 
you,' says Milly, intensely gratified, and recovering 
her spirits at once. * And now I must go, but 
I should like to come again, please. Good-bye, 
little Tom.' As she passes out, she looks at the 
straggling fuchsias, and the daisies, and the mari- 
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golds, in the neglected border. Suddenly she 
stops. 

* May I have a few of those daisies?' she asks. 
Milly has heaps of flowers at home, but yet some- 
thing in her little heart impels her to ask for 
these poor shabby little daisies. 

Michael gathers a bunch of them. * They are 
not worth your having. Miss,' he says quietly, as 
he gives them to her, but there is a sudden glow in 
his face. 

* Oh, indeed they are !' says Milly, taking them, 
' and I will put them in my china cup at home. 
Good-bye, Michael.' 

Then she looks up into his face with the 
pretty pleading look that is natural to her, and 
adds, * I'm so sorry you're unhappy ; but do, 
please, ask Jesus to give you comfort.' She 
runs lightly up the little path, and is out of 
sight 

Tom cannot certainly understand his master 
to-night, and he stares gravely at him when old 
Michael throws himself into a chair, and dropping 
his face upon his arms, bursts into tears. It is 
many a year since tears have been in those cold, 
hard eyes ; yet now he cries, as if his heart would 
break. The stem, sullen spirit has yielded to the 
touch of a little child's sympathy, and under its 
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hallowing influence a ray of light has entered the 
darkened heart. 

When Milly goes down to her grandfather 
that evening in the library, she tells him of her 
visit to old Michael Arscott, and how it all came 
about. She touches lightly on the conduct of 
the boys, but praises Sam Penwarden for his 
active assistance. Still Mr. Tresillian is very 
displeased when he hears of it. 

* They are a set of young rascals, Milly,' he 
says, * and I shall let them know that if ever 
they attempt to tease poor old Michael again, they 
will be severely punished.* 

* They won't do it again, grandad ; and Sam 
was so very, very sorry, and he offered to help 
Michael to haul his sea-weed, if he wanted him. 
Please, don't speak to them this once.* 

* Very well, my darling, we will let them off" 
this time ; and now tell me about your visit to old 
Michael.* 

So Milly relates all that had occurred, and 
from her simple account, Mr. Tresillian under- 
stands a great deal more than she has any know- 
ledge of herself. He knows what little Milly does 
not — that children can often do that which older 
people fail in, and enter the heart that is closed 
against all others. 
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' I think poor Michael is very unhappy, grandad ; 
but isn't it strange ? he said he did not like to think 
of the time when he was happy/ 

*No, darling. It is not strange, because the 
poor old fellow feels the contrast between his lot as 
it is, and what it once was.' 

* But then, grandad, if yoi^ were to go away I 
should be always thinking about you.' 

• Mr. Tresillian kisses her. 

*My child, you must remember that circum- 
stances make a difference as well as natures. 
Michael is not a man who would naturally turn to 
others for sympathy. Then, again, he is very poor, 
with no comfort or consolation of any kind. All 
this makes the difference, darling.' 

Milly sits with her eyes fixed on the crimson 
sky without, and her mind is full of thought. 

* It must be very dreadful to be so poor, gran- 
dad, and it must be still more dreadful to be poor 
without any one to love you and comfort you. 
Supposing you were very^ very poor, like Michael, 
grandad ; well, I could work for you, don't you see, 
and get some money for you, couldn't I ? ' 

Mr. Tresillian smiles and strokes her hair. 
'You could knit socks, for instance,' he says, 
smiling. 

Milly grows a little red. She had knitted a 
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pair of socks for her grandfather, but they had not 
been quite a success. 

* I shouldn't get much for my socks/ she says 
with a sigh ; * because Tm always dropping the 
stitches ; but I would try and do something, and 
then you would not be so miserable as poor old 
Michael, because you would have me to help 
you.' 

* I never could be so poor as old Michael is, 
while I had my little Milly. Poverty is hard to 
bear ; but while those we love are with us, we are 
rich in the joy that none but God can take away 
from us.' 

* If he would only ask God to help him, gran- 
dad,' says Milly, in a low tone. ' I told him you 
would pray for him, because your prayers are better 
than mine, you know.' 

' No, my darling, they are not. There can be 
nothing more acceptable to God than a little child's 
prayer.' It is right that both you and I should 
pray for one so sorely laden as poor old Michael, 
and I think that my little Milly's visit to-day may 
be the beginning of a happier state of things for 
him.' 

So Milly kisses her grandfather, and goes away 
to bed happier in her mind about old Michael. 

The bright summer moon shines through the 
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open window of her room and touches the white 
kneeling little figure. At the close of her usual 
prayers she adds, * Pray God bless poor old Michael, 
and let him never forget the days when he was 
happy/ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LE PAS ACCfiLfiRfi, 

The summer days pass pleasantly to our little 
friends, and the holiday time is marked by many 
excursions. 

One day there is a gathering of them at Tresil- 
Han ; Elsie and Jack, and Peter and the Lechmeres^ 
all come to spend the afternoon with Milly and 
Archie. 

There is always so much to do and see at 
Tresillian. Pleasant wanderings and games in the 
old Wilderness. The boys fish in the stream with 
a piece of twine, and a baited, crooked pin, for the 
fish which I am bound to say they never catch ; 
and the little girls watch them from the old stone 
bridge where, under the moss-grown arches, the 
water is gurgling and murmuring in countless little 
eddies. Then there are the charming gardens, and 
the old fish-ponds in the shrubberies where the 
tame, fat carp come up to the surface to be fed. 
They drink tea in the school-room, and afterwards 
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they wander through the house, where there are 
many quaint rooms and passages and mysterious 
comers. The tapestried room is the especial 
favourite, where the figures are as large as life. 
There is an armoury, too, at Tresillian, leading 
out of the great hall, where a figure in complete 
mail stands at one end, and there are all kinds of 
curious old arms and weapons which interest par- 
ticularly the boys. Then the gallery at the head 
of the great staircase is very attractive, for here 
there are portraits of Sir Bevil Grenville and many 
of the old Cavaliers. A beautiful diamond-paned 
window lights this gallery at one end and the sun 
shines through the stained glass and dyes the oak 
floor with brilliant colours. 

There are many antique cabinets and chests 
which contain treasures and curiosities worth look- 
ing at. Mrs. Burrel the housekeeper unlocks these, 
and displays the contents to the children who crowd 
eagerly round her. What a heap of beautiful 
things there are ! Court dresses of other days, and 
stomachers of silver brocade laced with pearls; 
high-heeled shoes and curiously wrought silver 
buckles, that must have fitted only very dainty 
feet. A Cavalier's suit of black velvet with the 
deep point-lace collar and plumed hat. Archie is 
dressed up in this costume, and very comical his 
fresh baby face looks under the huge velvet hat 

P 
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and drooping feather, but all declare that never 
was there a prettier little Cavalier. Archie is rather 
proud of the effect he is making, and trots off to 
show himself to Nurse with the long rapier clattering 
behind him. Unfortunately it gets between his 
legs, and down he comes. 

Poor Archie is hurt, so he sits upon the floor 
with the tears streaming down his rosy cheeks and 
over the large point-lace collar and the fine velvet 
dress. 

Nurse comes to the rescue and picks him up, 
but Archie will have nothing more to do with 
Cavaliers. 

A faint perfume of dead rose - leaves and 
lavender comes out of the old cabinets and chests 
as all these braveries of olden days are unfolded. 
When the children think how many years ago the 
flowers were probably dried and placed among the 
satins and brocades, it seems to them as if the 
sweet scent was a living memorial of the brave 
Cavaliers and beautiful ladies who once wore this 
courtly attire. Afterwards there is a famous game 
of hide-and-seek, for with so many capital hiding- 
places it would be quite wrong to neglect so good 
an opportunity. The little girls are rather afraid 
of meeting with the fate of the young lady in the 
story of the * Misletoe Bough,' who was locked into 
the chest and never was found again until she had 
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long been dead. So they never hide in one of the 
empty chests. Elsie had once attempted it, but 
Peter had turned the key out of fun, and she was 
so alarmed that her terrified screams had brought 
the whole household to her assistance. 

Archie and Joe are not considered eligible 
for the game, so they retire to the nursery, where 
they get out all the dolls, and Joe pretends to 
be the doctor who is called in to attend a sick 
child. 

The invalid is one of Milly's favourite dolls, and 
Joe immediately pronounces her to be in a state of 
fever requiring bleeding. Nurse's scissors are lying 
near at hand upon the table, and Joe makes an 
incision in the patient's leg with them while Archie 
holds her. The operation is rather severe, and 
there not being any stitches in the knees, the bran 
dribbles out in a continuous flow. In a very few 
minutes the plump proportions of poor dolly are 
reduced to utter emptiness. Nothing remains but 
the arms, the curly head, and the pretty waxen 
face. 

Archie stares at the wreck of what once was 
beautiful, and then at Joe : — 

'Poor dolly's got no tummick!' he says wonder- 
ingly. 

* Oh, never mind, she doesn't want one,* replies 
Joe. 
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Archie looks again at the wasted form, and 
then he runs up to Nurse, who is working in the 
window. 

'What does people do without no tummick?' 
he asks. 

* They can't live,' says Nurse, smiling. 

* Then poor dolly can't live,' says Archie ; 
* come and look at her, Nursey ?' 

Nurse gets up and comes over to the cradle 
where Surgeon Joe is contemplating with great 
contentment the effects of his treatment. 

' Why you have emptied all poor dolly's bran 
out of her !' she says, in consternation. 

* She was very ill and we bled her,' explains 
Joe. 

Nurse cannot help smiling, but she takes dolly 
away and immediately despatches Jane to the 
kitchen for some bran, with the view of re- 
pairing as well as she can the mischief. 

The children play on the lawn and in the 
gardens until the moon rises in the quiet evening 
sky and touches the outline of the old grey house 
and the dark woods with its silver light. Their 
merry, ringing voices break the hush of the silent 
hour, and so they play on until it is time to say 
goodnight and go home. 

The day of Miss Carwithen's ball, so eagerly 
looked forward to, at last arrives. There are high 
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preparations going on in her usually quiet house, 
and it is evident that an important event is ex- 
pected as the whole establishment is astir. 

A cargo of groceries and other good things 
have arrived, and Phcebe has had enough to do 
in answering the door-bell ; but notwithstanding 
this extra work, and ' Missus keeping on worritin' 
so,' Phoebe looks very much as if she enjoyed all 
the bustle and excitement 

Heaps of beautiful flowers and pails of ice 
have been sent from Tresillian. Miss Matty 
makes famous ice-creams, as her little friends 
well know, and all her powers are put forth on 
this great occasion of the ball given by her and 
her sister to their little friends. The school- 
room makes a capital ball-room, and it is taste- 
fully decorated with flowers and festoons of 
muslin. 

There is also a raised platform for the band, 
with a splendid construction of evergreens that 
looks like a bower. The Trevenna band is highly 
appreciated, and indeed it deserves general com- 
mendation for it is composed of amateurs, and for 
the price of half-a-crown a head and a good sup- 
per Miss Carwithen retains their services for her 
ball. 

The leader, Tom Jones, who also plays the first 
violin, is the son of Mr. Jones the hair-dresser at 
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s Trevenna. At an early age he developed a strong 
musical talent, and according to his mother, per- 
formed wonders on the Jew's harp almost as soon 
as he could talk. He really plays on the violin 
very well, and it is quite interesting to watch his 
motions when he is playing his favourite waltz, 
* The Whisper of Love,* swaying to and fro with 
every measure of the tune. Simon BuUen draws 
deep groans from the bass-viol which are quite 
imposing. Dick Jones, Tom's brother, follows his 
lead, and the cornopian, played by another Trevenna 
young man, although a little loud, is a great 
addition. A flute has been added to the band, 
and has performed once before at Miss Carwithen's 
ball ; but as the poor lad who plays upon it is a 
sufferer from chronic asthma it is not exactly the 
instrument one would have selected for him. Miss 
Carwithen, indeed, had remarked a strange whistling 
sound above the soft notes of the flute, but Tom 
Jones had explained it. *It*s only Jem Brown's 
wheezing, ma'am ; but it don't signify in the least, 
he'll get along all right.* 

Miss Carwithen is very busy on this morning 
in her own way. She is very anxious that every- 
thing should go off well, so she keeps a sharp look- 
out on Phoebe, who gets flurried by the constant 
supervision and manages to break one of the best 
^ea-cups in her nervousness. In the afternoon 
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Reynolds, the grocer from Trevenna, arrives with 
a bundle under his arm containing a black suit of 
clothes, which, with a white tie, will transform him 
at night into a respectable-looking butler. Phoebe 
gets on better after his arrival, and a little later 
comes James, Colonel Lechmere's servant, who has 
in reality the management of affairs on this occa- 
sion. Miss Carwithen has a great confidence in 
James, and leaves everything to him. He has both 
tact and talent, and is very kind to Phoebe, so 
everything goes on more smoothly after his appear- 
ance. 

By half-past six the supper table is laid out in 
grand array. Cold turkey, raised pies, ducks with 
splendid beetroot tails, hams decked with marvel- 
lous imitations of roses and carnations cut out in 
carrots and turnips. Fringes of silver paper that 
look like cascades of icicles. The crowning work 
of confectionery art is a cream in the shape of a 
mill with a wheel, and a little chocolate miller 
standing on the steps, fishing in a lemon-syrup 
stream. Flowers and fruit mingle in beautiful 
confusion, and the old-fashioned silver candelabras 
gleam brightly among them with six towering wax 
tapers all ready to be lighted when the time of illu- 
mination comes. 

The Miss Carwithens are dressed in good time, 
and in the drawing-room ready to receive their 
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guests. They compliment James upon the taste 
he has displayed in the arrangement of the supper- 
table. Both ladies look very nice. Miss Carwithen is 
quite imposing in a handsome black satin dress, — 
not one of the miserable cotton-backed inventions 
of modem economy, but a really splendid satin as 
thick as cardboard, and yet so soft and ]glossy that 
the evening light plays upon its rich surface until 
it looks like a rook's plumage. Over this she 
wears a beautiful real white lace shawl, and a hand- 
some diamond brooch fastens* the ruffle round her 
throat. 

Miss Matty's pearly grey silk gown is very 
becoming to her, and her soft grey hair is braided 
under a very pretty cap of delicate web-lace, relieved 
by pale pink ribbons. As you look at her there 
comes into your mind a thought of the sweet china 
roses that brighten the early winter with their deli- 
cate late bloom. Phoebe is looking very nice in 
her plain, black silk gown, set off by a smart white 
muslin apron, with the daintiest white cap placed 
on the top of her neat shining head. Miss Car- 
withen glances at the cap and gives a sniff of dis- 
approval. 

* My dear,' she says to Miss Matty, presently, 
* what is that patch of muslin on Phoebe's head ? 
Is it intended for an ornament, or does she suppose 
we take it for a cap ?' 
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But Miss Matty gives a deprecating smile, and 
says, * Oh, Catherine, I think she looks so nice and 
neat !' 

Milly is quite ready when the carriage conies 
to the door. She has said good-bye to Archie, 
who is going to bed, and has promised to bring 
him home something nice. He throws his little 
fat arms round her neck, and gives her a violent 
hug. 

* Oh, take care. Master Archie ! ' cries Jane, 
who has just put the finishing touch to the arrange- 
ment of Milly's sash ; * you will crumple Miss 
Milly's frock.' 

* Good night, you little darling,' says Milly, 
quite regardless of the danger to her frock ; * Til 
tell you all about the ball to-morrow.' 

Then she kisses Nurse, and flies away down 
stairs, followed by Jane. She looks like a fairy 
queen in her white muslin frock and with her long 
flowing hair. She runs into the dining-room, for 
Mr. Tresillian is at dinner. 

* I'm going, grandad ; and you will come soon, 
won't you ? ' 

Mr. Tresillian is to follow her a little later. 

* I will be sure not to be late, darling ; and now 
let me look at you.' 

So Milly stands still to be inspected, although 
she is very impatient to be off*. 
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Two beautiful roses are by Mr. Tresillian's 
plate — one white, and the other red. 

* This white rose is for you, Milly, and the red 
you must give to Elsie.' 

He fastens the rose in her sash, and then gets 
up from his dinner to put her into the carriage. 
Milly's blooming little face is at the window as the 
carriage drives away, and her grandfather thinks it 
IS sweeter and fresher than the rose he has given 
her. 

Mrs. St. Aubyn, and Elsie, and Jack are ready 
when Milly calls for them. Elsie is charmed with 
the red rose, and it suits her dark hair and bright 
dark eyes. 

'Look, mother! Mr. Tresillian's rose just 
matches the colour of my sash ! ' she says. 

They are the first to arrive, and Milly and Elsie 
are so delighted with the arrangements of the 
pretty dressing-table in the cloak-room that Mrs. 
St. Aubyn has to call them twice before they follow 
her. 

'Oh, I say! Do stop a moment, mother!' 
cries Jack, from the little room provided for the 
young gentlemen, and where Miss Matty has laid 
out some tasteful button-hole bouquets for their 
adornment. Jack has chosen the largest he can 
find, and as the rosebud stalk is rather thick he 
cannot manage to fasten it properly. His mother 
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comes to his assistance, and at last they arrive 
in the drawing-room. 

*My dear/ says Miss Carwithen to Milly, *wc 
are much obliged to Mr. Tresillian for the beautiful 
fruit and flowers he has sent us.' 

The Lechmeres arrive next, and the door is 
opened to them by James with such stately cere- 
mony that I am sorry to say Bee so far forgets 
herself as to deal him a terrific blow on his back. 

* Miss Bee ! ' gasps James ; * Fm ashamed of 
you, I am. You don't know how to behave, miss.' 

* Why do you look so grand and stuck-up, 
then ? ' retorts naughty Bee, ' as if we were strange 
people, when you know we belong to you, or you 
belong to us, — it's all the same thing.' 

James is too indignant to reply, and Bee re- 
marks, — 

* Oh, look, Gracie ! There's old Reynolds ! He 
doesn't look a bit like a grocer in his black coat, 
does he ? Shall I ask him to be sure not to forget 
our almonds and raisins for the feast on Satur- 
day.?' 

* No, don't, Bee. Perhaps he wouldn't like it. 
He's going to wait, you know.' 

So they go off into the drawing-room, and Bee 
manages to give James a parting little kick as she 
follows her sisters. 

* If Miss Bee ain't too bad ! ' mutters James, 
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angrily ; for he is very hurt that one of his little 
ladies should so conduct herself before Reynolds 
and Phoebe. Mrs. Borlase and Peter are shortly 
announced. Some of the elders of the different 
families have been asked with the children, and 
they have all accepted the invitation. By half-past 
seven nearly all the guests are assembled. There 
are one or two young gentlemen who are almost 
young men — quite so in their own estimation — 
lads of sixteen and seventeen, in tail coats ; and 
there are some girls of fifteen or sixteen, who will 
be suitable partners for them. The little girls look 
at these young gentlemen, and think they would 
like to have just one dance with somebody old 
enough to wear a tail coat. 

Presently the door is thrown open with an 
extra flourish by James, who announces, — 

' Mossow Morrer ! ' 

There enters on his toes, smiling and bowing, a 
tall, thin gentleman, not at all young, but wonder- 
fully dressed. He is full of grace and courtesies, 
and bows so low over Miss Carwithen's hand that 
it seems as if he never could straighten his back 
again to its usual position. He wears a wig, and 
it is carefully oiled and curled. His shirt-front is 
one mass of fine embroidery, and a delicately 
crimped frill puts the crowning touch to his ela- 
borate toilette. 
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* I say, look at old Moreau ! ' says Peter to Jack. 
* Isn't he a swell ? ' 

The Miss Carwithens receive Monsieur Moreau 
very graciously, and indeed every one has a kind 
word for the old French dancing-master. 

'Je suis bien aise que vous fites venoo,' says 
Miss Carwithen, in French of the true Britannic 
accent. 

* Madame, je suis ravi d'avoir Thonneur de me 
presenter chez vous,' replies Monsieur Moreau ; 
and then the conversation drops. He makes the 
tour of the room with an ease that only a Frencli- 
man can command. He has something polite to 
say to each of his pupils. He stops before Milly, 
and asks her if * she is going to float like one little 
zephyr through the valse } * and Milly looks con- 
fused, not in the least knowing what 'zephyr' means. 
Monsieur Moreau also remarks Elsie's red rose, 
and pays her some pretty little compliment, which 
is particularly irritating to her as she hears Peter 
and Harry giggling behind her. At last he has 
said his little say to every one, and falls back upon 
the tea and coffee, which are being handed round. 
In the course of the evening he will dance once 
with each of his pupils. I think it is an honour 
they would fain dispense with, as it is a kind of 
show-off dance with very little enjoyment in it; 
but they are obliged to submit. They are led out 
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one by one, and there is a great deal of formality 
about this dance with Monsieur Moreau. The 
band has been instructed by him that they are to 
begin by playing a slow measure, and then Mon- 
sieur Moreau gives the signal for a quicker move- 
ment, which he calls * le pas accdl^rd' He moves 
with a certain dignity, and infinite grace. He leads 
out his little partner by the hand, and stands with 
her in the middle of the room. Tom Jones knows 
what is required of him, and throws all his soul 
into his bow, while Monsieur Moreau sails grace- 
fully round. It is quite a pretty sight to watch^ 
and reminds one of the days of patches, and 
powder, and hoops, and courtly minuets. Milly 
is Monsieur Moreau's first partner this evening* 
She is much too shy to like the public perform- 
ance, and she feels uncomfortable ; but she dances 
very well, and Monsieur Moreau is delighted. Dora 
Lechmere also* dances well, and gets through her 
part capitally. Gracie cannot manage as well, for 
she has no ear. The ball-room is looking very 
pretty, gleaming with wax-lights, and bright with 
pink and white draperies. Tom Jones and his 
colleagues are in their bower of greenery, and are 
really performing wonders in the way of melody. 
When the party had made their appearance in the 
ball-room the band had played * See the Conquer- 
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ing Hero comes/ and then every one set to work 
to make their engagements. 

* Now, Milly/ Peter had said, * remember you're 
engaged to me for all the lancers, and every other 
waltz, and Sir Roger de Coverley. So mind you 
don't forget' 

* Oh, no, Peter, I won't forget ; and I can come 
and remind you, if you shouldn't remember,' said 
Milly. 

Jack has been for a long time making up his 
mind to ask Lucy Trehane to dance. She is the 
tallest girl in the room ; so Jack thinks he should 
like to dance with her. 

'I'm sure she won't have you for a partner,* 
observes Bee ; * you look such a little boy by her.' 

* Don't you be cheeky,' says Jack, much offended, 
for he is going to Eton after next half, and thinks 
himself by no means a little boy. 

So he asks Lucy Trehane, who says she will 
dance the next waltz with him, although she is so 
very much taller than Jack — quite a head and 
shoulders. 

Monsieur Moreau is vis-i-vis to Elsie in a quad- 
rille, and whispers to her as he passes, — 

* Mais plus de grace, je vous prie, mademoiselle.* 

* He's quite horrid^ she remarks to her partner, 
Harry. * It's bad enough to have him on Monda5rs 
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and Wednesdays ; but I do wish Miss Carwithen 
wouldn't ask him to her dance/ 

*You haven't had your dance with him yet/ 
says Harry. * Don't you look forward with delight 
to it ? I like to see you going round as slow as a 
top with all the room to yourselves/ 

Elsie's eyes suddenly glitter with a mischievous 
light. * See if I don't make him go quicker than 
any of you to-night,' she says. 

* You can't/ replies Harry. 

* What will you give me if I do .^ ' 

* A shilling down,' says Harry. ' You will never 
make him go faster than that slow trot.' 

* Well, wait and see,' says Elsie ; and Harry is 
struck by her tone, and wonders what she means 
to do. 

There is a very tall youth standing near the 
door who has not danced yet He seems very 
shy. 

* There's Roger Tremayne ! ' says Peter. ' How 
big he's grown ! ' 

Miss Matty goes up to him presently, and asks 
him if he will not dance. She does not like to see 
anyone standing still to-night. 

Roger Tremayne blushes furiously. 

'Thank you,* he says, twitching nervously at 
the button of his glove ; * I think I should like to 
dance with hen' 
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* Who ? ' asks Miss Matty, thinking he must 
mean Lucy Trehane, or Miss Boscawen, or one of 
the nearly grown-up young ladies. 

To her surprise he explains that it is Dora. 
But she takes him up to her, and says, — 

* Here is Roger Tremayne who wishes to dance 
with you, Dora.* 

Dora looks up at the young giant 

* Do you want to dance with me ? ' she says, in 
a tone of such utter surprise that Miss Matty moves 
away to hide a smile. 

' Yes, please, if you don't mind,' says Roger, 
nervously. 

* Oh, I don't mind at all,' replies Dora. She is 
very much pleased at having this tall young gentle- 
man for a partner — in tails, too ! She thinks he is 
very good-natured looking although he is so dread- 
fully shy. She does not know how she will be able 
to get round with him, as her head only reaches 
his arm ; but she will certainly try. So, flushed 
with gratification, Dora walks off with her tall 
partner. 

' Look at Dora ! ' exclaims Harry. * Why, she's 
actually going to dance with Roger Tremayne ! 
Fancy his choosing such a scrap as she is ! ' 

' Dora dances beautifully,' says Gracie, resent- 
ing Harry's tone ; * he's quite right to choose her.' 

The band strikes up a waltz, and Roger bends 
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his tall back, and placing his arm round Dora's 
waist they b^in. Dora thinks it is certainly a 
very grand thing to be dancing with a grown-up 
partner; but it is rather uncomfortable neverthe- 
less, for her face is pressed against his waistcoat, 
and she is in danger of suffocation. She is obliged 
to turn her head on one side, which Monsieur 
Moreau would certainly not approve ; but there is 
no help for it. Then Roger Tremayne is uncertain 
about starting. He makes two or three steps for- 
wards, but he does not get on. Dora begins to 
think the case hopeless, but she sends an encou- 
raging voice up from below to her giant, who is 
very red in the face and is losing his head in his 
confusion. 

' You had better turn round,' she says ; and 
Roger with one desperate lunge is at last fairly 
off. 

When once started he rather likes it, and Dora 
is doing her part so fairly beneath, that he thinks 
he has found the best partner he could possibly 
have. Suddenly some one knocks up against them, 
and Roger is nearly thrown off his balance ; but he 
recovers himself with a struggle and lands his 
partner safely in a corner. 

* I hope you're not hurt } * he says. 

' Oh, thank you, it is nothing,' gasps Dora, rub- 
bing her nose. 
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* Is there an)^hing the matter ? ' he asks, 
anxiously. 

* It's only your watch-chain which has scratched 
my face/ replies Dora. 

Good-natured young Tremayne is very much 
distressed. 

*Oh, I am so very sorry. I hope it has not 
hurt you much } 1*11 take it off.' 

* It's the tip of my nose,' says poor Dora, apply- 
ing her pocket-handkerchief. 

But the wound is not very deep. So they soon 
go on with their dance again, and are mutually 
pleased with each other. 

*I hope you will dance with me again,' says 
Roger afterwards, as they walk up and down the 
room. Dora can scarcely reach his arm in the 
way of a support ; but she sees the tall Miss Bos- 
cawens and Lucy Trehane walking arm-in-arm 
with their partners, so she is very proud when 
Roger Tremayne offers his, quite as if she was a 
grown-up person. 

The windows are wide open for the night is 
very warm, and the pleasant evening air, laden 
with the rich scent of flowers, comes in refresh- 
ingly and cools the dancers. In one corner Elsie 
is in close consultation about something with Jack. 
Her turn is come to dance with Monsieur Moreau. 
Tom Jones is already beginning a prelude to his 
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favourite waltz, and Monsieur Moreau comes up to 
Elsie and demands with great ceremony the honour 
of dancing with her. 

A group of servants outside the window are 
looking in upon the ball. Among them are Martha 
and Isaac. 

'Mossou Morrer's going to lead out Miss 
Elsie/ announces Martha, in a tone of pride. 
*Now I do hope she'll do her best for she can 
dance well if she has a mind to. My gracious ! 
there's her sash all untied. Isaac, put your head 
in and call to her gently: she'll be sure to 
hear.* 

Isaac puts his head in at the window, and 
making a kind of trumpet of his hand he calls in a 
hoarse whisper that is audible at the other end of 
the room, — 

' Miss El . . . sie ! ' 

' Whatever did you make a noise like that for t ' 
says Martha, angrily. 

' How be I to make her hear without ? ' asks 
Isaac. 

Elsie runs up to the window. 

* Here, Miss Elsie ; just let me tie your sash,' 
says Martha ; and then, sinking her voice to a 
whisper, she says, coaxingly, — 

' Now do your best, there's a dear, for there's 
every one looking on admiring.' 
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* I will do my very best, Martha/ answers 
Elsie, demurely. 

Martha is satisfied ; but the laughing look in 
Elsie's face is not lost upon Isaac, who thinks, — 
•If Miss Elsie's not up to something or other Tm 
very considerable out of my reckoning.' 

Jack has disappeared behind the orchestra, 
and is stationed in a comer where he can com- 
municate conveniently with Tom Jones. Mon- 
sieur Moreau leads Elsie out, and poses himself 
in an elegant attitude. Tom Jones plays as one 
inspired, swaying backwards and forwards until 
the back of his head comes in contact with Jack's 
nose. 

* I say, hold hard ! Sit still, can't you ? ' cries 
Jack. But Tom Jones's mind is in his music. You 
see he is a true artist. Then Monsieur Moreau 
moves gracefully off with Elsie. 

*Now aifit she doing it pretty.?' exclaims 
Martha, delightedly. * I do say, no one can't beat 
our Miss Elsie if she chooses to do her best ; and 
Mossou Morrer; he's wonderful for an old gentle- 
man like him, so elegant and good gracious ! 

what's the matter?' And Martha stares in alarm 
and astonishment. For the first few bars Elsie 
and Monsieur Moreau have proceeded with slow 
and gliding grace. Elsie is really dancing very 
well. 
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'I do believe she's showing off!* says Peter. 

Monsieur Moreau is charmed with the improve- 
ment in Elsie's dancing, and he murmurs in time 
to the music, — 

*Char-mant, mais char-mant C'est trfes bien, 
ma petite/ Then he gently raises his hand as a 
signal to the band for the *pas acc^ldr^/ Jack 
pushes his head through the evergreens. 'You're 
to play as hard as ever you can lick, Tom Jones!' 
he calls. Torn increases the time. * Faster ! 
faster !' urges Jack. Tom Jones is perhaps a little 
surprised, but he is quite equal to the occasion, and 
is perhaps pleased at the opportunity of displaying 
his powers. 'Faster!' he repeats, nodding to his 
band, and away they go with a fire and a fury- 
equal to the measure of the wild dance in * Der 
Freischutz.' Elsie tightens her grasp on Monsieur 
Moreau's arm, and before he can make any resist- 
ance she flies in time to the music, dragging him 
with her. For the moment he staggers and draws 
back, but Elsie keeps a steady hold upon him, and 
as the floor is very slippery his only chance of 
safety is to go with her. His unwilling legs are 
performing surprising feats of agility, and his 
usually well-ordered coat tails are flying in the air ; 
grace and elegance are gone, and the main object 
now is to keep himself on his legs and avoid a 
tumble. 
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*Halte!' he cries. 'Stop!' But on they go. 
Peter and Harry are in fits of laughter. 

At this moment Miss Carwithen and some of 
her guests come back into the ball-room from the 
drawing-room, and she stands transfixed at the 
sight of the flying pair. 

*Is the man quite gone out of his mind?' she 
asks. 

*I believe it is that little rogue Elsie's doing/ 
says Mr. Tresillian, laughing. 

Mr. St Aubyn looks through his spectacles in 
blank astonishment at the performance. 

' But what good legs Moreau must have/ he re- 
marks mildly. 

Mrs. Borlase laughs. 'What a child it is!' she 
says. * I dare say my wicked boy has put her up to 
iL Poor Monsieur Moreau !' But, indeed, Peter is 
not an accomplice on this occasion. Elsie takes 
her victim one more turn, and then she stops. Alas ! 
his state is truly pitiful to behold. His wig is all 
awry, and his spotless tie has burst the bonds which 
kept it in place. The crimped frill is sadly ruffled, 
and he sinks upon a chair utterly exhausted. 

' Mais c'est trop fort,' he exclaims. ' It is one 
vilain romp, Mees Elsie.' 

' They played too fast, but I was obliged to keep 
time,' says Elsie. ' I think it was rather nice going 
so fast.' 
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*Nice!' echoes Monsieur Moreau, in a tone of 
horror. 'You call that nice, Mademoiselle! But it 
was a horrible exhibition. Ma foi, me voilii dans 
un ^tat affreux.' 

Martha has been looking on in speechless horror. 
At last she breaks out, and her wrath falls on the 
innocent head of Monsieur Moreau. 

* Well, to think of that old French gentleman 
going like that. He ought to be ashamed of him- 
self, he do. Thafs not dancing. And poor dear 
Miss Elsie b^inning so nice and all.' But shrewd 
old Isaac takes a different view of the matter, only 
he holds his tongue. 

' I know'd Miss Elsie was up to something,' he 
says to himself. * I see it in her eye, and there was 
Master Jack, too, up along with the band a-cheering 
of 'em on.' 

Monsieur Moreau retires from the ball-room, 
and, with the help of Phoebe, endeavours to repair 
some of the ravages in his attire. He solaces his 
wounded spirit and shaken nerves with a good 
supper afterwards. Elsie claims her shilling from 
Harry, who pays it willingly. 

MiUy is rather sorry for poor Monsieur Moreau, 
although she laughed until she nearly cried when 
she saw him flying round the room. She thinks 
when they are all at supper that his poor old face 
looks a little sad, so she waits upon him and fetches 
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him some salad and all the things she imagines he 
likes. Monsieur Moreau is very grateful, and mur- 
murs to himself: 'Qu'elle est bonne cette belle petite 
ange.' And then he sighs, for the poor old French- 
man appreciates any little act of kindness ; and 
once upon a time, before he was forced to gain a 
living by giving dancing lessons, he was richer in 
friends than he is now. 

The ball is kept up with great spirit until nearly 
twelve o'clock, when the carriages are announced. 

* Oh, I am so sorry it is all over,' says Milly. 
* We shall have to wait a whole year until the next 
ball.' 

* That is not so very long a time as you think, 
my dear,* says Miss Matty, kissing her. 

Everyone thanks the Miss Carwithens for the 
pleasant evening. There are many good-nights 
exchanged in the hall, and the little guests go home 
tired and happy to sleep, and dream that they are 
still dancing in the pretty decorated ball-room to 
the strains of Tom Jones's band. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HEDGE WHERE THE FOXGLOVE GREW. 

The afternoon sun is burning fiercely as Michael 
Arscott trudges along the white, dusty road to 
Trevenna by the side of his donkey cart. 

The hedges are parched and dry with the heat, 
and away to the left the sea is shimmering and 
sparkling in the noonday glare. 

It is hard wor^c for the donkey. He has a heavy 
load to-day, and his legs must feel the steep Cornish 
hills very irksome to climb, but he is a good little 
animal and toils on with patient perseverance. The 
way is long and weary. For many a year Michael has 
trodden it with a heavy heart and lagging step. It 
matters little whether the road be smooth or rough 
when our spirits are light within us, but a sorrowful 
mind makes the monotonous level as wearisome as 
the steep incline. Michael and his donkey are 
constant travellers on this road both in winter and 
in summer time. Passers-by occasionally notice 
the forlorn-looking old man with his donkey, and 
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perhaps wonder, now and then, what makes him 
look so stem and abstracted. 

On this afternoon there is a change in Michael 
Arscott's usual mood which is, possibly, unaccount- 
a.ble to himself. He is more sensible of the in- 
fluences about him, and notes things that are not 
really new to him but have been always unheeded 
before. He sees that the poor donkey stumbles in 
a. weary sort of way over the stony road. 

* Stop a bit. Jemmy. It's tough work for you/ 
he says, and pats him. The unwonted notice rather 
astonishes Jemmy, and he turns his patient eyes on 
his master. Presently they turn into the quiet 
lanes that lead to Trevenna. How many a day 
Michael has plodded through these lanes, unmindful 
of everything but his own gloomy thoughts. To- 
day the old accustomed spots attract his attention. 
He knows all the objects of the view by heart — the 
brown thatched cottages, the bams and home- 
steads peeping from among the trees, the little 
stream that ripples along under the hedge and 
through the delicate arches of ferns and over- 
hanging grasses, the blue moors far away. They 
have been always before his eyes, and yet to him 
they were only as vague visions of a dream. But 
this afternoon he listens to the gurgle of the brook, 
and the sound touches a long silent chord in his 
heart. As he notices the wild flowers, gaily gar- 
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landing the hedges with every hue of colour, they 
remind him of an afternoon such as this. Then he 
walked in this very lane with his little Lucy, who 
has gone from him so many years ago. Yet it 
seems to him only like yesterday. He remembers 
exactly how she looked up into his face and begged 
so earnestly to have the big foxglove with the many 
bells that grew on the top of the hedge. It was 
just at that spot where the stream makes a little 
fall from a higher to a lower level. He sees her 
again standing in the lane and watching him as he 
climbed the hedge, with flushed cheeks and eager, 
expectant eyes, her hat fallen off and leaving un- 
covered the curly little head. A thought of Milly 
comes into his mind with this recollection of his 
child. 

'She's like hery he murmurs to himself. He 
stops for a few moments and gazes into the hedge 
which calls up these memories to him. The 
donkey takes the opportunity of refreshing himself 
with some of the grass by the road-side. * She's 
like the poor little maid — it's tlmtl he repeats in the 
tone of one who has suddenly discovered the reason 
of something puzzling. 

Those who remember little Lucy would tell you 
that she was not in the least like Milly, — ^that she 
had a square, merry little face, with no claim to 
prettiness, and a short, sturdy figure, bearing no 
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resemblance to Milly's. But then she was beautiful 
in her fond father's eyes, for love touches to beauty 
that which is dear to us ; and so Michael thinks 
that his poor little homely Lucy was like Milly, 
and he connects the two together in his mind. 

He walks on again, still thinking of those happy 
days that are gone. Ah, how different it was then! 
How different he was. A man in the prime of life 
and happiness, with energy and hope and friends. 
And what is he nowf Old and broken, poor, 
miserable, and friendless. As he goes along, he 
s&^ through a gate, across some fields, a sub- 
stantial-looking farm-house. The smoke is gently 
curling up into the still, summer air from the wide 
chimneys. How well he remembers the pleasant 
kitchen in that farm-house, where he and his wife 
once lived ! He thinks of the trim little figure 
flitting about in it, intent on her household duties 
— ^hears again the merry laugh and the kind, fond 
words of her who made home so bright to him by 
her cheery, winning ways. Again his thoughts go 
back to himself as he was in those dajj^ — respected 
and liked by friends and neighbours — and now? 
Where is it all gone } and why ? 

The sight of the farm-house changes his softened 
mood, and the dark shade settles down again on 
his face. He urges on the donkey to a quicker 
pace, as if anxious to get away from all objects that 
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recall to him those past days. Michael and his 
donkey are both very tired when they reach the 
farmer's house where he is to deposit the load of 
sea-weed. John Benson is a new comer in these 
parts. He knows nothing of Michael Arscott be- 
yond the fact of his being a regular supplier of sea- 
weed. John Benson is very fond of his garden, 
and produces the finest vegetables in the neigh- 
bourhood. Sea-weed dressing is very necessary 
for his gardening purposes, so Michael is always 
sure of a good customer. To-day, as the fanner 
comes into the yard to receive the sea-weed, he is 
struck by the wearied appearance of the old man. 

* You found it piping hot coming along to-day, 
I reckon,' he says kindly. 

* Yes, it's hot enough,' replies Michael, removing 
his hat and wiping his forehead. 

'You must take a glass of cider,' says John 
Benson. 

* No, thank you, I don't drink cider,' answers 
Michael: 

* Well th#n, a cup of milk you'd fancy more ?' 
Michael thanks him again, and accepts the offer 

of the milk. 

* Here, Lottie,' calls out the farmer to his wife, 
* bring out some milk, will you.?' Presently a 
buxom, goodnatured-looking woman brings Michael 
a large mug of milk. 
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He drinks it eagerly, for he is very thirsty. 

* I*m much obliged to you, ma'am,' he says to 
Mrs. Benson. 

The load of sea-weed is a good one to-day, so 
the farmer gives Michael three-and-sixpence for it, 
and a supply of cabbage leaves for the donkey. 
Jemmy has already been regaling himself from the 
heap lying temptingly under his nose. 

Michael wastes no unnecessary words in his 
transaction of business. He never bargains, but 
accepts the price the farmer offers for the sea-weed. 
John Benson knows this, and as he is a just and 
upright man, I do not think Michael ever loses 
anything by trusting to him ; but sea-weed is so 
plentiful on the Cornish coast that it never fetches 
a great price: 

* Good day,* says Michael, when he has re- 
loaded his cart with the green provender for 
Jemmy. 

In going out of the yard he passes by the rails 
which fence off the garden from it, and his eyes 
are attracted by the masses of lobelias, which look 
like patches of blue sky among the other flowers. 
Almost involuntarily he stops to look at them. 
Mrs. Benson is proud of her flowers, so she comes 
up to Michael and says, — 

* Pretty, ain't they ?' 

' They are very pretty, ma'am/ he answers, still 
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gazing on the flowers ; then he asks suddenly, 
^Are they difficult to grow?' 

* No, they'll grow anywhere. You just let 'em 
bide in the ground all the winter, and they come 
up again next year thicker than even' 

Michael looks with a brightening in his face. 

* Would you mind ' he begins, and then 

stops. He is unused to ask for anything. 

Mrs. Benson understands his hesitation and 
comes to the rescue. 

* You'd like to have some, perhaps,' she says, 
with a friendly smile. * Of course, as many as ever 
you want. Why, bless you, they're like weeds 
spreading everywhere.' And Mrs. Benson goes 
into the garden and pulls up a whole bundle of 
the lobelias by the roots. 

'There! you«take 'em and just plunge 'em in 
the ground with a good drop of water, and keep 
'em in the shade, they'll do well enough.' 

Michael thanks her with more warmth in his 
manner than Mrs. Benson has ever seen before, 
and when he is gone out of the yard she says to 
her husband, — 

* Well, to think that the poor old soul should 
care for flowers. Did you ever, now 1' 

' Perhaps he minds the time when he'd got a 
garden of his own,' observes John Benson. 

' I've heard tell that he's had a deal of trouble.' 
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Michael Arscott goes on into the little town of 
Trevenna. Something is amiss with the wheel of 
his cart, so he must call at the wheelwright's to 
have it mended. It is rather a long job, so it is 
nearly six o'clock before he is able to start home- 
wards. He has two shillings to pay the wheel- 
wright for putting his wheel to rights. It is a 
large sum for him, but then on the cart depends 
his chief means of subsistence. 

There remains only eighteen pence of the money 
given him by Farmer Benson for the sea-weed. 
He has some small purchases to make. First, he 
buys a little tea and some cheese, and then he has 
just enough to buy a rasher or two of bacon. It is 
many days since he has tasted any meat, so he 
stops at a shop. In the window there are some 
flowers growing in pots, and among them a fine 
crimson carnation. 

'What do you please to want?' asks the 
woman who is standing behind the little counter. 
There are so many things in the shop that 
it is quite darkened by the mass of goods ; 
bales of stuff, piles of cheeses, candle boxes, tins, 
barrels, brushes, and brooms, all making a deep 
twilight ; yet the carnation ia the window seems 
to bloom all the more brightly in contrast with 
the dingy surroundings. Michael's eyes are riveted 
upon it. 

R 
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' What do you please to want ?* again asks the 
woman. 

*Some bacon/ answers Michael absently, still 
looking at the flower. Then he asks, — 

* Is that flower for sale ? How much do you 
want for it V 

The woman follows the direction of his eyes. 

* Well, it's not exactly for sale, but I shouldn't 
mind parting with it, though it's a real beauty it 
be, sure.' 

' How much ?' asks Michael again. 

* Well, Mr. Arscott, to an old customer like you 
be, I wouldn't mind letting you have it for a 
shilling.* 

Michael has only ten pence now remaining in 
his pocket He shakes his head. 

* Too dear for me,' he says, with just a little sigh. 

* Well, now — I'll tell you what I'll do for you,* 
says the woman cheerily. ' Since you seems to have 
set your mind on the flower, I'll let you have 'en 
for ninepence ; there ! I can't say no fairer than 
that ;' and she fetches down the carnation from 
its place in the window. 

* Now just smell to 'en, and see, there be two 
buds which will come out rarely.* 

There is not very much chance of both buds 
blooming, as they are very small, and too close to 
each other; but the carnation is very rich in 
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colouring, and fair to look upon. A bright, radiant 
little face seems to look at Michael out of the 
flower. He takes out the tenpence from his 
pocket and silently hands the price of the carna- 
tion to the woman. 

'Thank you/ she says; *and please shall I put 
up half-a-pound of bacon ?' 

< 

* No, thank you, I won't take the bacon to-day,' 
replies Michael. 

He has only a loaf of bread at home, and this, 
with the bit of cheese he has bought, is all he will 
have for the next two days. A sudden compassion 
smites the woman's heart. 

' You can owe me for the bacon till next time 
you come,' she says. 

* No, thank you,' replies Michael. * Can you let 
me have two salted pilchards for a penny ?' 

The woman wraps them in a bit of paper. 

* Let me put up this bit of butter for good will,* 
she says. 

* Thank you, but I don't want it,' says Michael. 
* Good evening to you.' And he walks out of the 
shop with the carnation in his arms. 

The woman looks after him, and there is pity 
in her homely face. 

' I wish I'd a-let him have the flower for six- 
pence,' she says to herself. Her conscience pricks 
her, for had not her son Tommy bought it from a 
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schoolfellow for fourpence ? ' He wanted it badly/ 
she ponders, *and I do believe he'd have got 
the bacon if I hadn't asked ninepence for that 
there flower. Well, please goodness, FU make 
It up someways to him when he comes next 
week.' 

The sun is low in the sky when Michael begins 
his way homewards, and the fresh coolness of 
evening is stealing into the quiet lanes and the 
parched meadows, while a faint breeze waves the 
fields of ripening wheat. The flowers fling their 
fragrance into the air, and the noise of the little 
brook in the lane grows louder in the deepening 
hush of the dying day. The ruminating cows are 
standing knee-deep in the pond by the roadside, 
and the sheep are lying scattered about in the 
fields, enjoying the hour of welcome repose after 
the burning heat of the day. 

The ringers of Trevenna are practising, and the 
sound of the bells is borne upon the light wind. 
It might have jarred on Michael's ear a few hours 
ago, but now he listens dreamily to them, and the 
tones have a soothing influence upon him. Every 
now and then he stops and looks into the cart 
where the carnation and the lobelia plants are 
carefully wrapped in wet moss. 

* Maybe she will come and see them soon,' he 
thinks as he walks along. The moon is already 
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risen when he reaches home, and is glimmering and 
gleaming in a silver shaft across the sea. 

Jimmy is unharnessed, and has a supper of 
hay and cabbage-leaves which he greatly relishes. 
Then Michael takes a spade, and choosing the 
most sheltered spot he can find in the border 
where the daisies and fuchsias are growing, he 
breaks the earth and makes it fine and light. 
Then he plants the carnation and lobelias very 
carefully, and fetching a jug from the cottage he 
waters them according to Mrs. Benson's instruc- 
tions. He stands for a few minutes looking at 
them. 

*ril see to them early in the morning,' he 
thinks, as he goes into the cottage and shuts the 
door. Poor solitary Tom frisks about him in a 
welcoming fashion, for Tom is weary of his own 
society and is very glad to have his master home 
again. 

Michael lights the fire, and presently begins to 
fry the pilchards for his supper. Tom redoubles 
his gambols, for he scents a coming meal in the 
air. The cup of tea is refreshing to the tired old 
man, and he eats his supper with a good appetite. 
Then he goes to bed, but alas ! no prayer passes 
his lips before he lays his head on the pillow that 
night. In his dreams he hears the chime of the 
Trevenna bells as they rang on those Sundays, 
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long ago, when he walked through the green lanes 
to church with his wife and child. Happy ate the 
memories which haunt his sleep this night; but 
happier far would it be for Michael Arscott if the 
angel of prayer visited his slumbers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OVERTAKEN BY THE TIDE. 

MiLLY and Archie give a tea-party on the rocks 
one afternoon and invite Miss Matty, who 
willingly accepts the invitation. Archie greatly 
prefers this public entertainment to the private 
ones where salt water in limpet-shells represents 
tea, for, as Mr. Brown, he is a less important 
personage than when he holds the position of 
master of the feast. Jane, too, is always busy 
with the tea-things, and therefore Master Archie, 
through the agency of Peter, contrives to possess 
himself of more cake than she would allow him if 
her eye was upon him. 

Nothing can be more enjoyable in the way of 
a party. Lighting the fire to boil the kettle is 
great fun, and nearly a whole box of matches is 
spent before it bums. A breeze is up which curls 
the sea into big waves, and they are rolling in, 
edged with white^foam. The tea is spread upon 
the sands, because there is no bit of rock level 
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enough for a table. The general harmony is only 
a little ruffled by two occurrences ; Archie and Joe 
come to words over a piece of bread and jam, and 
are proceeding to blows, wheft they are separated 
by Elsie who proposes to make use of them as 
faggots on the fire. Hereupon the master of the 
feast melts into tears and makes up his differences 
with his adversary, Joe, on the spot. Then Snap 
and Miss Matty's dog Pincher, who are never the 
best of friends, also fall out and have a regular 
fight. There is really some difficulty in parting 
these desperate foes. Peter and Jack do their 
best, and Miss Matty deals frantic blows with her 
parasol ; then at last they are wrenched asunder. 
Pincher*s ear is bleeding a little. Dora's tender 
heart melts at the sight of the blood, and Bee 
observes,— 

* I shouldn't wonder if he went mad and bit 
some more dogs this evening, and they will be sure 
to bite somebody, and we shall go mad and die of 
hydropathy.' 

'Hydrophobia, you mean, you silly gooae,' 
corrects Harry. 

* My dear,' says Miss Matty, nervously, ' don't 
talk of anything so dreadful. I will send him 

. home, and he shall be tied up.* So Pincher, with 
wounded ear and drooping tail, is presently taken 
home by the boy with the tea-things and the cart, 
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while Snap remains behind, which is not quite 
fair as he was as much in the wrong as Pincher. 

Miss Matty and the children begin their stroll 
along the sands and among the rocks. The pools 
are filled with delicate-coloured sea-weed, and Miss 
Matty helps them to find the rarer kinds, for she 
knows all the varieties and the names. 

Peter and Milly have wandered away to some 
rocks in search of some little pyramidical shells 
which Peter thinks must have been washed over 
from Labrador, 

It is not very easy work scrambling over these 
rocks which are divided and intersected by 
channels of sand. At last Milly is tired of clinib- 
ing, so Peter proposes that they should sit down 
for a little while on a projecting ledge of rock, 
and watch the tide coming in. The seat they have 
chosen is half-way down the huge crag, blue with 
mussel-shells ; so behind them and towering above 
their heads is the rock, shutting out the sight of 
the shore from them, while just beneath are the 
firm yellow sands with the tide coming in over 
the smooth surface. 

It is very pleasant to sit on the cool rock, with 
the summer wind freshening the sea and bringing 
to them the scent of sea-weed and spray. The 
gulls are quite brisk this evening, and are dancing 
their quadrilles high up in the air, as if the 
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coolness made it quite unnecessary for them to 
take the trouble of diving into the waves. 

' This is jolly !' exclaims Peter. 

*Ifs delightful!' says Milly, settling herself 
comfortably in a little basin of salt water, so clear 
that she does not see it. She moves a little higher, 
to a dryer and less comfortable situation, and then 
her feet rest in a footpan of water. * I don't know 
where to sit to get out of the way of these tiresome 
pools/ she says. 

Peter jumps up. * Here's a . nice dry spot, 
Milly, a little lower down,' he says. So at last 
she is seated, and they watch for a few minutes 
the waves coming in with the swift onward sweep 
of an express train, and then receding with a roar 
only heard on the shores of this wild Severn Sea. 
Great columns of clear blue -green water, the 
colour of bright emeralds, tip over in parts before 
they dash themselves upbn the beach in a cascade 
of foam. So Milly and Peter sit and watch them, 
and then they forget the sea and begin to talk of 
other matters. 

Peter is glad to tell Milly stories about his 
school life. It is so tempting to talk about our- 
selves when we are sure of a sympathising listener. 
Peter is a capital player at football and cricket, 
but he IS candid enough to confess that he is not 
so successful with his lessons. 
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'There's the bother of it, you see, Milly,* he 
says, running his hands impatiently through his 
hair. 'I'm going to Eton, you know, after next 
half, and the Doctor says I shan't take a good 
place if I don't sap more this time.' 

' What does " sap " mean ?' asks Milly. 

* Oh, sapping is sticking to it — ^to your books, I 
mean.' 

* Don't you ever sap then ?' 

'Well, not much of thatl says Peter, with a 
laugh. 'I should have been floored altogether a 
hundred times if it hadn't been for cribs.' 

'What is "cribs?"' asks Milly, very much 
interested. 

* A crib means that when you are behindhand 
with your construing you just take a translation 
and copy it clean off. That saves you a lot of 
trouble without the bother of looking out the hard 
words in the dictionary. I should never have 
pulled through without cribs.' 

Milly looks puzzled. ' But does the master let 
you do it ?' she inquires. 

' Oh, he doesn't know anything about it,' replies 
Peter. 

'But would he let you do it if he did 
know ?' 

'Why, of course, he wouldn't really allow it, 
because it's what he calls against his principles, 
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you know ; but then the Doctor was at Eton him- 
self, and they all crib at public schools/ 

Milly reflects for a moment, and then she says, — 

'I don't know anything about public schools, 
only I don't think it can be right to use cribs. 
Don't you see it's like deceiving, and making your 
master believe that you have done your lesson 
yourself when all the time you haven't?' 

Peter looks very much surprised. 

*Why, Milly! every fellow does it now and 
then. What's the use of always grinding away, 
when you can just copy the bothering thing ever 
so much better than you could do it your3elf .^ 
Why, I knew a boy at school who once gained 
a prize by a crib.' 

*Then I don't think he was an honest boy,' 
says Milly promptly, 'because it wasn't his own 
work. Now there's poor Dora, who always gets 
a scolding from Miss Carwithen because she can't 
do her French translation, but I am sure she 
wouldn't use a crib. It carit be honest.* 

Peter's face grows red. *I never did a thing 
that was dishonest,' he says, in a hurt tone, * and 
I know I'd rather take a hundred lickings than tell 
a lie.' 

Mill/s heart relents at once. * Oh, Peter, dear ! 
I didn't mean to vex you, and I'm sure you 
wouldn't wish to do anything dishonest, but I 
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dare say if all the boys crib you get to think 
there's no harm in it ; only it must be wrong to 
deceive, and I think grandad would think crib- 
bing wrong if you were to ask him,* 

Peter is silent for a few moments, and then he 
says resolutely, — 

* I never thought of it like that before, Milly, 
but I'm sure you're right. After all, it can't be 
honest when you come to consider about it. I'll 
try and sap this half. I shall have more time, too, 
for poor little Tommy Travers won't want so much 
looking after.' 

' Who's Tommy Travers ?' asks Milly. 

* He's a nice little chap who came last half,' 
says Peter ; * and a lot of trouble he was at first. 
You see, the fellows took it into their heads that 
Travers was a pious boy, and that wouldn't go 
down anyhow, so they used to pitch into him.' 

* But wasn't it very wicked of them to beat him 
because he was a religious boy ?' asks Milly. 

*No, it wasn't that — you don't understand. 
What we call pious at school doesn't mean re- 
ligious,' explains Peter. * The Doctor is a religious 
man, and there isn't one of us who would not stand 
up for the Doctor ; but pious is a word they use 
for a make-believe — a hypocrite, who pretends to 
be religious, and is all the time as bad as he can 
be. Now Tommy Travers is a downright religious 
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fellow, and there's not a bit of make-believe about 
him. When he first came he used to sit up in bed 
in the morning and read his Bible, and that big 
bully, Maitland, set upon him and played him 
every kind of sneaking trick. The poor little chap 
was miserable, and one day I caught him crying. 
At first he wouldn't tell me what was the matter, 
but afterwards he let out that Maitland had taken 
his Bible away from him and hidden it somewhere. 
Well, the end of it all was that I thrashed Mait- 
land. He was a bigger boy than me and thought 
I wouldn't fight him, but I did, and he won't 
trouble me again in a hurry,' 

* And did Tommy Travers get his Bible again ?* 
asks Milly. 

' Oh, yes, he got it all right, and the poor little 
fellow was so grateful. One evening he came to 
me and thanked me for standing his friend. He 
said he would do anything for me, and then he 
told me how his mother before she died had 
begged him to read his Bible every day. And 
then Travers is such a plucky little beggar. One 
afternoon in the playground he fought a fellow till 
he dropped, because he said something impudent 
to him about being his "mammy's darling," I 
don't believe Grey knew that Travers's mother was 
really dead, or he wouldn't have said it, for he's a 
good fellow. Grey — but anyhow, Travers blazed up 
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and went at him like a brick. Nobody since then 
has ever tried to bully him.' 

* I like Tommy Travers/ says Milly, softly. 

* And do you know/ continues Peter, in a lower 
and more serious tone, ' it made me feel ashamed 
to see a little fellow like him sticking to what he 
thought right, and I never looked into my Bible 
though poor granny begged me to read a chapter 
every day.' 

* But you do now, don't you, Peter ?' asks Milly, 
anxiously. 

* Yes,' replies the boy, gravely ; * but it was 
Tommy Travers who made me think of it' 

While they have been talking the tide has been 
advancing until the waves begin to dash and throw 
up light sprays at the foot of the rock on which 
they are sitting. 

Suddenly Peter jumps up. ' I say, Milly, it's 
time to be off, the tide is coming in pretty fast' 

Then he clambers to the top of the rock, and 
there, on the other side, he sees a sight which con- 
siderably startles him. The waves have been 
running in rapidly on one side of the rock, and-are 
swirling through the channels of sand and filling 
the hollows and basins in the crevices. 

The rock on which Milly and Peter are is a 
single crag, some little way apart from the reef that 
runs higher up upon the beach. It is now entirely 
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surrounded by the water which is deepening on 
every side. Those who have been on the Cornish 
coast are acquainted with the peculiar rapidity of 
the rising tide and also the force of the drag of the 
receding wave, against which, when there is a 
ground-swell on, an experienced swimmer cannot 
often contend. 

Peter takes in the danger of the position at 
once : — 

*Come quick, Milly!* he cries, stretching down 
his hand and dragging her up to where he stands. 

' We're in a nice pickle ! There's nothing for it 
but to get across as fast as we can !' 

Peter sees Miss Matty and the others on the 
sands a little way off. They have been wondering 
where he and Milly are, when suddenly Elsie gives 
a scream and grasps Miss Matty's arm. 

* Oh, look !' she cries. * There they are on that 
rock with all the watpr round them !' 

Miss Matty gives one terrified glance, and then, 
as Harry and Jack are about to rush off into the 
water, she cries, — 

'Stop I I order you not to attempt to go to 
them/ 

Her tone is so unlike her usual gentle one, that 
even in their sudden terror they pause and look at 
her. 

* You can do them no good. Their only chance 
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is to come at once. Oh, what are they stopping 
for! It will be too late if they delay!' And Miss 
Matty runs to the edge of the waves and shrieks 
out to them to come. Jane is far away on the 
beach with Archie and Joe, so she does not see 
what is occurring. 

The terrified children are screaming out, — 

* Oh, do come over quickly, or you will be 
drowned ! ' Elsie and Gracie are white with dread. 
Dora throws herself upon the ground and buries 
her face in the sand. Bee wrings her hands, and 
cries, — * Oh, how stupid Peter is not to come ! ' 
But Peter is not stupid, and this is what is 
happening on the rock. 

He throws off his jacket and is preparing for a 
descent into the water. 

*Come, Milly !' he cries, 'don't be afraid. Til 
take care of you. Come away, quick !' 

But he urges in vain. Milly's face is white as 
the foam beneath them, and her eyes are staring 
wildly at the waves coming round the rock with a 
terrible rush, and then retreating with a muffled 
roar, only to return again presently with greater 
force and volume of water. She trembles all over, 
and clings to the rock. 

' I can't come, Peter,' she gasps. * Oh, I can't 
go through that water, it is so rough and so 
deep!' 

S 
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'It isn't deep yet, Milly/ says Peter, en- 
couragingly. ' I promise you 1 will get you 
through; only come at once, or it will be too 
late!' 

But another wave comes leaping and tearing 
round the rock, and to her frightened eyes it seems 
to be running miles up the saiids. Then back 
again it rushes, carrying in its sweep the line of 
sea-weed left by the last tide. Milly shudders, and 
clings desperately to the rock. She is almost 
paralysed with terror. The heaving water seems 
to fascinate her gaze for she keeps her ^yts fixed 
upon it. 

* We have time to start before the ninth wave 
comes again,' entreats Peter again ; and he lays 
hold of Milly to bring her down, but she shrinks 
away from him. 

*Oh, I cannot come, Peter!' she cries, despair- 
ingly. 

Then he springs up the rock to her side. 

'Look here, Milly!' he says; 'we shall be 
drowned in a very short time if you don't come, 
for at the rate the tide is coming in the rock will 
soon be covered with water.' 

'Do go without me, Peter!' cries poor Milly, 
wildly. * Do please, go ; we needn't both be 
drowned! Oh, do go, dear Peter!' 

The colour rushes all over the boy's face. He 
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grasps her arm, and for the first time in his life he 
speaks angrily to her : — 

* Do you think I would be such a coward as to 
go away and leave you here to drown ?' 

But Milly in her misery only repeats, — 

* Please go, Peter ! Oh, I wish you would only 

go!' 

' I won't, I tell you ! And, Milly, just think how 
unkind you are not to try and come. What will 
poor Mr. Tresillian do if you are drowned, and 
granny will break her heart if I am, and it will be 
all your fault !' 

Peter hates himself for speaking so roughly to 
Milly, but it is his last resourpe. 

* ril come, Peter, then !' says the poor, little, 
trembling thing, holding out her hands to him. 
The tears are standing in her eyes and dimming 
them so that she can scarcely see the waves. 

* There's a good dear little Milly ! Come quick, 
and we'll get over !' 

With a scramble and a splash she gets down 
from the rock. There is a lull between the waves, 
so the water is barely up to her waist. Milly gives 
a gasp and clings to Peter. He drags her on, 
while Miss Matty and the others are watching 
them from the shore with throbbing hearts. 

*Hold on, Milly!' cries Peter, wading on 
through the heavy water. He looks behind, and 
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sees the wave gathering and rolling. On it comes 
in a clear, green, unbroken mass. The rock will 
break the first fury of its force, but Peter knows 
how it will dash over, and swirl round, and come 
up against them in a burst of foam. And then the 
backward rush, with that terrible drag against which 
he might perhaps stand if he were alone, but with 
Milly clinging to him it is almost impossible. 

* Hold fast, Milly !* he cries, suddenly tightening 
his grasp of her ; and as he speaks, the water rushes 
over their heads. Milly is off her legs, and so is 
Peter, but he strikes out with one arm vigorously, 
while the spent wave is running up the beach. He 
is a strong swimmer for a boy of his age and two 
or three strokes bring him to the next rock. To 
this he clings with his disengaged hand, and then 
cries, * Quick, Milly, put your arms round my neck, 
and hold tight — tighter — don't let go !' He feels 
the wave receding, and he clutches at the spar of 
rock with both hands. Quickly and smoothly the 
sheet of water rushes back ; but with a force and a 
drag which makes him tremble lest Milly's hold 
upon him should give way. For a few seconds, 
that seem like hours to him, he is in suspense ; and 
then a loud shout bursts from him, for the wave is 
gone back, and they are safe. Then he drags Milly 
on through the shallow water, and they are soon 
on the dry sands. 
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'Thank God!' cries Miss Matty, with white, 
quivering lips. Elsie bursts into tears, for she has 
been in an agony of terror ; and Dora lifts her face 
from the sands in which she has been burrowing, 
until the tears and sand combined make it almost 
unrecognisable. 

Jack comes up to Peter, — 

* I say, old fellow, you are a brick — I never saw 
anything so splendidly done !' 

Poor Milly is very quiet, and trembling, in her 
wet clothes. The water is streaming from her hair 
and she looks like a forlorn little mermaid. 

Peter gives himself a great shake after the 
manner of a Newfoundland dog. 

*I say, wasn't that a lark, though?* he says, 
with a ringing laugh. 'And what's to be done 
about my jacket ? I've a great mind to wade back 
and get it' 

But this rouses Milly to animation. 

'Oh, no, you shan't go back, Peter!' she says. 
' Please, don't let him go. Miss Matty !' 

' Certainly not, my dear,' says poor Miss Matty, 
who is still pale and trembling. ' It can't be helped 
about the jacket. You must be thankful, my 
dear boy, that you have escaped with your lives.' 

Jane, with Archie and Joe, came up, not know- 
ing what has happened. Jane is terribly alarmed 
when she sees Milly's condition. 
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' Has you been dwounded V asks Archie ; * and 
did the things with fishes* tails dwag you into the 
sea?' 

' Yes, they did ; wasn't it wrong of them ?' says 
Peter ; * and perhaps they would like to bathe you 
too/ 

Archie thereupon requests to be taken home im- 
mediately. Jane hurries away with the two children, 
fearful lest Milly should take cold in her wet things. 

Mr. Tresillian, riding home through the village, 
meets Miss Matty, and hears from her what has 
occurred. 

'Thank God,' he murmurs to himself, 'for 
saving my darling! and God bless that brave 
boy.' 

He is reassured by the sight of his little Milly 
when she runs down to meet him in the hall, for 
the colour is come back into her cheeks, and he 
kisses her over and over again when he thinks of 
the peril she has been in. 

After dinner, when Milly comes to him in the 
library, she tells him how it all happened, and how 
Peter had refused to go back without her, and what 
he had said. 

' Grandad,' she says, laying her little hand on 
his shoulder, 'wasn't it brave and good of Peter?' 

' Those are the actions which make men 
heroes, Milly,' replies Mr. Tresillian. 'It is not 
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only bravery, it is self-sacrifice, and Peter has 
proved himself capable of the highest kind of 
heroism/ 

Milly sits and talks with her grandfather. It 
seems as if he could not make enough of her on 
this evening, when the thought every now- and 
then comes across him how nearly he had lost her. 
He sends her to bed rather earlier than usual, for 
she looks tired, and then he rings the bell and 
orders his horse. 

Through the quiet, dewy lanes he rides to Mrs. 
Borlase*s house, and on the terrace he sees Peter, 
who is busy setting some traps. 

The boy thinks that Mr. Tresillian is come to 
reproach him for taking Milly into danger ; so he 
comes up to him, and before Mr. Tresillian can 
utter a word, he says, — 

' I am very sorry, sir. It was my fault ; but 
I didn't think of the tide.' 

Mr. TresillicUi has got off his horse. He places 
both hands on Peter's shoulders and looks into the 
bright, honest face. 

*My boy,' he says, 'I am come to thank you 
for the greatest service you could have done me, 
and also to tell you that I honour you from my 
heart for the gallantry you have shown to-day.' 

Peter is very much astonished at this speech ; 
and then a quick suspicion which hurts him crosses 
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his mind : Mr. TresilHan must think, as Milly did, 
that he could be coward enough to save himself 
without her. 

'Do you think, sir, I could have left her to 
drown — a girl, and Milly too?* 

There is a reproachful tone in his voice. Mr. 
TresilHan understands him, and likes Peter all the 
better for the chivalrous feeling. 

'No, Peter; I know it would not have been 
possible for you to do that — you are too manly, 
and too brave. You did your duty then. But, my 
boy, it is not every one in this world who does his 
duty, and you will believe how grateful I am to 
you for fulfilling yours to-day ; for what should I 
do without my little Milly ? ' 

Peter's heart beats with sympathy, and the 
words of praise sink deep into his mind, 

' Now don't you two go and play such pranks 
again,' says Mr. TresilHan, with the pleasant smile 
that makes his face so attractive. 'Now I must 
go and wish Mrs. Borlase good night.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* IF HE REPENTED, YOU SHOULD FORGIVE HIM/ 

* Will she come to-day, I wonder ? * thinks 
Michael Arscott, as, with an, interest new and 
strange to himself, he endeavours to make his 
bare cottage look a little less dreary. He has 
rubbed the two old carved high-backed chairs 
until they shine again. He has gathered some 
honeysuckle and briony in the lanes and placed 
them in a brown mug in the window. His hands 
are awkward and unaccustomed to the task, but 
he tries to recollect how his wife used to arrange 
the roses and pinks that grew so plentifully in the 
farmhouse garden. Then he goes out and looks 
at the lobelias and the carnations, which have not 
suffered at all from their transplantation. Soon he 
hears the sound of footsteps on the little path lead- 
ing down from the top of the cliff, and then there 
is a great commotion, for Tom, not being in a par- 
ticularly good temper to-day, resents the sudden 
appearance of Snap, and bows his back until there 
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is a hump as big as a earners. He also spits 
spitefully at the new arrival. This kind of rude 
conduct offends Snap, who barks furiously, and 
Tom makes one spring upon the low thatch, from 
which point of vantage he growls at his enemy. 

* Never mind them, miss,' says Michael, coming 
to the door ; ' they won't hurt each other ;' for 
Milly is rather alarmed at the outburst. 

The flowers attract her notice at once. Michael 
has trimmed the fuchsia bushes, and turned up the 
rough, clotted earth so that the little border, with 
the new flowers added to it, looks quite neat 

* Oh, how pretty you have made your little 
garden ! ' she says. * Where did you get those 
flowers ? * 

Michael's face brightens. 

* Farmer Benson's wife gave me those blue ones, 
and I got the carnation at Trevenna.' 

*Then he must have bought it,' thinks Milly, 
regretfully, for she knows how little money he can 
have to spend. She would have been still more 
sorry had she known that old Michael had gone 
without a supper to buy the flower for her sake. 
Yet she did not grieve, for the sacrifice had gained 
him the first real pleasure he had known for years. 

* There will be room for lots of flowers here,' 
says Milly. * I have got some seeds at home and, 
if you like, we will sow them at the right time ; 
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and here there can be a hedge of lavender, just like 
that in my own little garden at home. Won't that 
be nice ? ' 

She looks up eagerly at him, for this is a new 
subject of interest to her. The old man's eyes are 
fixed on the lovely little face, flushed with pleased 
excitement. At that moment he is not thinking 
of the garden, and the smile that comes so very 
rarely lightens up his eyes. 

* If you would like it to be planted with laven- 
der I will get some,' he says. 

* Oh, no ; you shall have some of mine. I have 
got such lovely bushes ! And then you will see 
how the white butterflies conie in quantities and 
fly about them in the summer. And, Michael, I 
forgot to tell you the other day that grandad wants 
you to have the cottage as long as you live; so 
you and I can do what we like in the garden 
because it will be always yours, you know.' 

* The squire is very kind,' says Michael ; * but I 
have no claim to expect it from him.' 

* And it's kind to me too, don't you see } ' says 
Milly, eagerly, * because I like to come here ; and 
if you were to go ever so far away I couldn't come. 
I'm fonder of the cliff" than any other place.' 

Michael understands the kindly feeling which 
prompts Milly to put the matter in this light. 
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* You will come in, miss, won't you ? ' he says, 
with unwonted gentleness in his tone. 

The chairs again strike Milly by their contrast 
with the other homely furniture. 

* What beautiful old chairs ! ' she says, sitting 
upon one of them. * They are like the ones in the 
gallery.' 

* They're all I've got remaining of the things at 
home,' remarks Michael, and the light goes out of 
his eyes. * I couldn't part with them for she was 
fond of them — my wife, I mean ; and the little 
maid liked to sit upon them.' 

' I'm so glad you have got them,' says Milly. 
'Did they belong to the house where you used 
to live?' 

* Yes. There was a set of them once, and an 
old chest. I kept them all as long as I could, for 
they came to me with the farm from my father, 
and' his father and grandfather had them before 
us. We never rented under any one.' 

There is a touch of pride in the old man's 
voice. His family had owned the farm for cen- 
turies. His eyes travel round the barely furnished 
room. 

* You wouldn't think so, to look at this cottage,* 
he adds sadly. 

It is a truth, that everything in our lives. 
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whether of good or evil, affects us most by con- 
trast. 

* Did you come here when you left the farm ? ' 
asks Milly. 

*Yes, I came here when all had gone against 
me/ says Michael, resting his arms upon his knees, 
and looking out through the open door. * I came 
here with my poor wife.* 

* And your little girl ? ' says Milly. 

* No, she was gone then. I can thank God for 
thaty for He took her while her life was happy, 
with no trouble in it. It well-nigh broke her poor 
mother's heart when she died, and mine too ; but 
now it is a comfort to think that the little one was 
spared all the misery that came after.' 

Milly thinks how terrible must be this sorrow 
which makes him almost rejoice that his little child 
is dead. 

* She was taken with a fever,' continues Michael, 
* and died in a few days. A week before she was 
playing about in the garden. It is best as it was. 
I couldn't have borne to see her rosy cheeks fading 
away from wanting the things she couldn't have.' 

* But when did your poor wife die ? ' asks Milly, 
mournfully. 

There is a hard bitterness in Michael Arscott's 
voice as he answers, speaking more to himself than 
to his little listener, — 
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* She lived on here for a time, until she could 
stand up no longer against the toil, and the trouble, 
and the want. She never complained, but just 
faded away. I worked hard from daybreak to 
night, but when she fell ill there wasn't enough to 
pay the doctor's bill and get her all the things she 
so sorely needed. God knows I would have starved 
for her ;' and Michael's voice trembles. * For the 
matter of that, it was nearly starvation work. 
The doctor gave her medicines to keep down the 
pain which was killing her day by day; but the 
strengthening food he ordered I hadn't the money 
to get.' 

' But why didn't you go to Tresillian and ask 
for them.?' says Milly, sorrowfully. 'Grandad 
would have given you anything you wanted, and 
so would Granny, for she was so kind and good to 
people.' 

The old man turns upon her with a fierce look 
and tone that make Milly tremble. 

* Look here,' he says, ' you are a little lady born, 
and I am a poor man ; but there is one thing that 
the poor have as well as the rich, and that is pride. 
You may think, as all the rich do think, that the 
poor have no right to pride ; but yet I have mine, 
and no man shall take that from me. I am beaten 
down by poverty, and am of no more account than 
the dust which flies under your grandfather's car- 
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riage-wheels, but I have never asked for any one's 
charity. My poor wife struggled on as long as she 
was able, and I did all I could for her ; but I am 
glad to think that I never begged for her.* 

* Don't you think that if she wanted things so 
badly, and you were too proud to ask for them, it 
was a wrong kind of pride ? ' asks Milly, bravely. 

* It is well for those who have no needs to say 
so,' remarks Michael, gloomily. 

' But grandad says that the rich are given 
their riches to help the poor, and that the poor 
serve the rich in return. He says that the rich 
could not get on without the poor, nor the poor 
without the rich ; and I remember that Mr. 
Vyvyan said in his sermon one Sunday, that 
the rich and the poor were precious stones of the 
same value in the temple of God.' 
. Michael Arscott shakes his head. 

* That is very fitting, perhaps, for a clergyman 
to preach, and a gentleman to say, but it does not 
happen so in life. Anyhow, I have never given 
the rich the chance to trample on me! 

Milly is silent, and presently Michael says 
suddenly, — 

' You think I am a hard old man, but you 
don't know what has made me so.' 

Then there come back into Milly's mind her 
grandfather's words — how that the happier we 
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are the better and kinder we naturally become, 
and she knows that happiness had died out of 
poor Michael's life, so she answers quickly, — 

* Oh, no ; indeed I don't think so. I am only 
so very^ very sorry for you/ 

Her tone of simple pity softens the stern face. 
In a more subdued tone Michael says, — 

* Perhaps you don't know how it was that all 
the trouble came into my life. Well, I will tell 
you. I had a brother once, who was a little lad 
when my father and mother died and left him to 
me to take care of, while I was already a grown 
man. I think no father ever loved a son more 
than I loved the boy. I gave him as good an 
education as I could afford, and I saved all the 
money I could to help him on in the world. 
Perhaps I was too good to him and let him have 
too much his own way. He grew up to be a fine 
handsome young man, and I was very proud of 
him. There was nothing I wouldn't do for Roger. 
When I married my wife he still lived on with us. 
I promised my father that I would always look 
after him and that my home should be his home. 
So it was. My wife was fond of him too, only 
3he thought I spoilt him too much for his own 
good, and said it was best not to let him always 
follow his own inclinations. 

* Well, Ae long and short of it all was, that 
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Roger got into bad ways, and bad companions 
led him astray. Many are the pounds I have paid 
for him, and when he came home I forgave him, 
and was ready enough to believe in his promises 
to do better. The day came when I suppose he 
had fallen to his worst, or how could he have 
had the heart to do that cruel deed ? He forged 
my name, and robbed me of all the money I had 
in the bank. He ruined the man who had been 
father and brother in one to him and went aw:ay 
to America, leaving me almost a beggar. I 
worked on at the farm, and kept it going as long 
as I could, but bad times came, one after the other. 
It seemed as if God and man were both against 
me, and so it all came about to bring me to what 
I now am.' 

* It was very dreadful ! ' says Milly, in a low, 
pitiful tone. * How could he be so cruel ? And 
have you never heard of him again ?' 

* Not while the money lasted, you may be 
sure,' says Michael, with a bitter smile ; * but I 
heard of him once again. He had the face to 
write to me a few years ago* He said he was 
dying, and that he couldn't die in peace without 
telling me of his sorrow and his remorse. He 
begged me to think of him forgivingly, and said 
he had suffered more than I had. He told me, 
too, that the money was all gone, and that he 

T 
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was dying alone, and in misery. If he thought to 
move me to pity he was mistaken.' 

The tears are standing in little Milly's eyes. 

' Oh, but you do forgive him, don't you V she 
pleads. 

* Forgive him !' almost screams the old man in 
his anger. * Forgive him who ruined me ! who 
took from me everything — my good name, my 
respectability ! — ^Ah ! and I could have forgiven 
him even that ; but when I think of my patient, 
suffering wife, — ^when I seem to see again the poor 
wasting face, with the tears in her eyes that she 
could not bear to let me see, — ^when I hear some- 
times in my sleep the moans of pain that wrung 
my heart, — when I know that but for him all the 
grief and sorrow would never have been, — do you 
think I can forgive him ? Never T 

* Oh, please, don't say that,' says Milly, ear- 
nestly. * If you will only try and understand what 
I mean — ^because I can't explain it properly — I 
know your brother behaved very cruelly and 
wickedly, but then he did repent, and if he 
repented you should forgive him.' 

'Repent!' echoes Michael, still in the same 
fierce tone. * What use is his repentance to me f 
Did he give me back my wife whom he helped to 
kill ? Did he undo the wrong he has done me ?' 

Milly looks at him. She is sorely perplexed. 
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* I know he could not do that, but still Jesus 
Christ does say in the Bible that we are to forgive our 
brother, not seven times, but seventy times seven.' 

* It may be said so in the Bible,' answers 
Michael, * but I cannot do it. You have a little 
brother. Miss. I have seen him with you many 
a time playing on the beach, and you must 
be very fond of him. Supposing that one day 
when he grew up he forgot all about your love 
for him, and did something which brought you 
to ruin and beggary, and went away, leaving you 
to bear it all alone as best you could. What do 
you think you would feel towards him ?' 

Milly ^thinks of her little rosy-cheeked Archie 
and of all his loving ways, and her voice falters a 
little as she says, — 

* He could never do it ; but if he did, I should 
forgive him, and love him always. I know 
should.' 

* You have never been tried,' says Michael ; 
but yet there is a feeling in his heart which tells 
him that she would forgive. 

* No,' answers Milly humbly ; * I haven't been 
tried, for Archie is such a darling, and I think he 
will always be fond of me, — I do hope so at least.' 
She pauses for a few moments, taking time to 
recover from the painful picture of Archie turning 
out a ciaiel and heartless brother. Perhaps it 
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makes her understand all the more the sad 
position of the old man. 

' Don't you think/ she says, in a voice quiver- 
ing with eagerness, * you would be happier if you 
could try and think of your brother as he used to 
be before the time when he did that wicked thing 
— ^when he was a young boy and you were so fond 
of him?' 

Michael makes no reply. There is a look of 
despairing sorrow in his eyes, and his lips twitch 
nervously as with pain. Milly's heart is full of 
a great pity, and with it grows her longing to 
comfort him. 

' If you would look into the Bible there are 
so many comforting verses for people who are 
very unhappy. Grandad says there are promises 
of help for every trouble in the world.' 

' There may be comfort for others, but not for 
me,' says Michael. * I tell you God has not been 
just or kind to me. What have I ever done to be 
so miserable ? I was hbnest to all men ; I never 
turned my back on a poorer man than myself; 
I never, to my knowledge, was hard to any one ; 
and yet I am punished all the same. What good, 
then, are the Bible promises to me V 

Poor little Milly is very much distressed, and 
the colour flushes over her face. 

* I don't know what to say to you,' she says ; 
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* but I know it is true that God's word must bring 
comfort. I know you are very unhappy, but 
when you think of your poor wife, who was so 
patient and so good, don't you sometimes wish to 
pray ?' 

* Why should I ?' asks Michael. 

* Because you want to ask God to help you, 
and to forgive you.' 

* Forgive me !' he repeats sharply. * For what ?* 
Milly thinks again, and says, — 

' I know your brother has been very wicked 
and ungrateful, but then perhaps God thinks you 
have done wrong too because you would not 
forgive him when he repented.' 

* Ah !' says Michael, bitterly; *you are hard like 
the rest who don't know what real trouble is,' 

Milly feels hurt at this speech for the whole 
sympathy of her heart is aroused. * I don't wish 
to be hard to y6u, — indeed, indeed I don't,' she 
says. * I am only wishing for you to pray because I 
know only God can take away your grief from 
you. I haven't had any trouble because, you see, 
I am such a happy little girl with everything I 
care for about me ; but when I read the Bible to 
grandad or nursey I often find a verse which 
helps me when I am cross and impatient. And 
indeed I do pray to God to forgive me when I'm 
naughty; and, Michael,' she continues, *the rich 
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have troubles as well as the poor, you know. 
There's poor grandad. He has lost granny, and 
father, and mother, and he told me once that God 
had given him comfort/ 

* He has you,' says Michael, looking up at her. 

* Yes, he has me and Archie,* says Milly, softly, 
and the sweet smile comes back into her face as 
she thinks of her grandfather's love for them. 

* Perhaps, Michael, your wife and your little 
child are wishing you to pray because they are 
with God. And,' she adds, in a low voice, ' the7i, 
perhaps, you will try to forgive Roger.' 

The grey head is bent, and Milly cannot see 
Michael's face. * I must go home now. You are 
not angry with me V she says, laying her little 
hand on his sleeve. At her touch he lifts his head. 
His face looks very white and worn, but the 
bitterness and the harshness are all gone out of 
it. 

* Pray for me, then,' he says, in a broken and 
strangely altered tone. * Such prayers as yours 
mttst be heard.' 

*Yes, Michael, I will,' says Milly, gently. 
' Good-bye.' 

She takes from her pocket some little parcels 
and lays them silently on the table. Snap and 
Tom have patched *Up their differences, and 
although they have made but little advance to 
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intimacy they sit quietly on either side of the 
door, pretending not to see each other. Milly goes 
away up the cliff home, followed by Snap. 

Michael remains where she left him. He does 
not move his position for some little time, 
and then he slowly rises and walks out of the 
cottage like one in a dream. He goes up over 
the cliff. The evening is fresh, and the waves are 
tossing their spray high up into the air. He looks 
away over the sea, but his eyes have an absent 
expression in them, and I do not think he knows 
whether it is sea or moor that he is gazing at. 
After wandering for awhile aimlessly about, he 
returns to the cottage. Mechanically he lights 
the fire and prepares his tea. Tom purrs about 
him and claims some notice, but Michael's mood 
IS too abstracted to attend to him. After he has 
cleared away his tea-things, he goes to the cup- 
board and takes from the upper shelf a large 
volume wrapped in a double covering of cloth. 
Very carefully he unfolds it. It is his dead wife's 
Bible. Many a long year it is since that Bible has 
been opened, — not since that last sad evening when 
she lay dying, and in her feeble voice had begged 
him to read to her the twenty-third Psalm, — never 
since then. And yet, as he opens the Bible, how 
the long years vanish away, and the pale, sad face 
seems to rise out of the past with a pleading look 
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in the fond, faithful eyes. The voice long silent 
speaks to him again, and beneath the spell of this 
sacred remembrance his heart grows soft He 
turns over the leaves with a wandering, uncertain 
touch, and with a confused sort of recollection he 
reads every now and then a few words. Suddenly 
he comes upon a verse marked with a pencil, and 
between the pages are the faded leaves of a wild 
briar rose. 

Then there comes into his mind the memory of 
a Sunday afternoon long ago, when he had walked 
home from church with his wife and had pulled 
this wild rose from the hedge for her. He remem- 
bers that she placed it in her Bible for a mark in 
her favourite chapter, and these are the words of 
one verse lined in pencil by her own hand : * Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.' Michael Arscott reads 
the words over and over again, at first scarcely 
comprehending ^-hem ; but by degrees his wile's 
voice seems to come back to his hearing like a 
strain of music far off, but growing in sweetness 
and in strength as the hallowing influence of her 
memory sweeps the cloud from his soul, until at 
last the words stand out clear and distinct in their 
holy meaning. After a time he gently closes the 
Bible, and replaces it with careful and reverent 
hands. 
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The sun has long gone down amidst stormy 
bars of purple clouds. The grey twilight is 
deepening and gathering over the sea, and throw- 
ing its shadow over the cheerless little cottage 
room. The wind has risen and is lashing the 
waves into fury, causing them to break along the 
shore with a thunderous and echoing roar. Michael 
Arscott does not hear the storm as he sits looking 
into the flickering fire deep into the night. 

Milly's words return again and again to him, 
and ^ are knocking at his heart and sounding 
through his brain. He cannot put them away 
from him. ' But then he did repent, and if he 
repented you ought to forgive him.' Can he ever 
forgive the brother who had ruined him ? Never ! 

Then he looks into the fire, and what does he 
see ? The vision of a little golden-haired lad with 
a bright face full of innocent fun, and with many 
a coaxing, winning way, — a little lad who was fond 
of him and clung to him as a child would cling to 
his father. Memory is very faithful to-night, and 
brings back to him all those pictures of the long- 
buried past. It has retouched them with the 
colour that time and the bitter sense of wrong 
had nearly effaced. The old man recalls the 
charge of his dying mother, * Take care of little 
Roger.' Well, had he not taken care of him ? 
Had he not indulged him, and borne with him 
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when another, less patient, would have banished 
him from his home and his heart ? Had he not 
forgiven him when evil companions had enticed 
him away from him, and received him back with 
open arms ? Yes, he had done all this, and how 
had Roger requited his love and his longsuffering ? 
He had ruined and then deserted him. 

Michael's heart hardens again at this recollec- 
tion ; but yet, as he continues to look at the fitful 
flame in the grate, there seems to be a persistent 
voice that will be heard asking, ' Why did you not 
take better care of him ? Why did you indulge 
him so weakly and let him drift into sin ?* Con- 
science, who is awake in this deep hour of the 
night, echoes Why? and the dying wife's voice 
whispers Why? Nearer still sound the child's 
words, *If he repented, you should forgive him.' 
These are the thoughts that are with Michael 
Arscott as he sits by the waning fire to- 
night. 

The last ember is burned out, and with the 
slow steps of one who is very weary he gropes 
his way up the narrow stairs into his miserable 
little sleeping-room. 

The moon is shining through a rent in the dark 
stormy clouds. For a brief space it floods the 
little chamber with silvery light and falls upon 
the grey head of the old man as he throws himself 
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upon his knees by the side of the poor, mean bed. 
Then there breaks from him the imploring cry of 
one who has come to his God at last, the cry of 
a broken and a contrite heart, * Lord, be merciful 
to me a sinner ! ' 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE FLIGHT OF THE SWALLOWS. 

Peter comes one afternoon to wish Milly good- 
bye for the next day he is to go back to school. 
She is in the library with her grandfather. Mr 
Tresillian sees the shadow on the boy's bright face> 
so he begins to talk to him about Eton, and 
remarks that the time of his last half of his present 
school will soon pass. 

'I am glad you are going soon to the old 
school, my boy,' he says, * for some of the happiest 
times in a boy's life are the good old Eton days.' 

So Peter recovers his spirits as he talks about 
the time that is coming. * Good-bye, Milly,' he 
says. ' You won't forget to write. It's so jolly 
getting your letters.' 

* Oh, no, Peter ! indeed I will write, and I will 
tell you how I get on with German, shall I V 

' I would rather hear what you are doing at 
home, and all about the beach,' says Peter, truth- 
fully. 

* Very well, then ; I'll tell you everything we 
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do, and leave out about the lessons/ says Milly. 
She goes with him to the hall door to see him 
mount his pony, and poor Peter feels a certain 
chokiness in his throat as he rides away, and then 
looks back to see the little figure on the steps 
waving her hand to him, and calling after him, 
* Good-bye, Peter.' 

Matters do not progress quite smoothly in 
Miss Carwithen's school-room on the first morning 
after the holidays. She finds her pupils just a 
little out of working order after the many weeks 
of idleness. 

Grade Lechmere, who is generally a model of 
diligence, has been turned back twice in Magnall's 
Questions. Elsie has forgotten altogether that 
Charlemagne had conquered the Saxons, and is 
now frowning over her History of France in a 
distant corner, and wishing that no such tiresome 
people had ever existed as the Carlovingian race. 
Milly is trying hard to fix her attention on her 
book, but her eyes travel often to the garden 
where the pretty little butterflies are flying about 
Miss Matty's splendid stocks. Dora is in the 
depths of despair because she cannot discover how 
much three dozen herrings would cost at a penny 
three farthings each, and her tears are dropping 
abundantly on her slate. Bee is sadly trying the 
patience of cheerful little Miss Penrose, who has 
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returned to her aunts from her holidays in France. 
With glib tongue and a saucy smile Bee is assuring 
her that the Himalayan mountains are in North 
Wales. Joe, with placid face, is standing before 
Miss Carwithen. 

* Spell butcher,' she commands. 

* B-o-o-g-e-r,' responds Joe. 

' That's not the way it is spelt,' says Miss Car- 
withen, severely. * It's b-u-t-c-h-e-n' 

Joe reflects. * That caiit be right !' he says 
deliberately. *B-u-t spells but, and it's not 
but-cher, but boo-ger.' 

'How dare you contradict me?* exclaims Miss 
Carwithen, in a tone which would make any other 
flesh but Joe's creep. * Spell caution.* 

* K-o-r-t-i-o-n,* answers Joe, promptly. 
' Wrong,' says Miss Carwithen. 

Joe looks up into her face very much surprised. 
* K-o-r spells kor,' he says. 

This is too much for Miss Carwithen's en- 
durance, and she inflicts a box of the ear^on Joe, 
who is about to give a melancholy howl when 
he thinks better of it, not feeling quite sure that 
Miss Carwithen might not then proceed to still 
severer measures. 

So, altogether, the first day of lessons is rather 
trying after the long, pleasant holiday season. 

The summer days are over. The soft sun- 
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gleams lie tenderly on the hills, but the deepening 
touch of autumn changes the lighter tints into the 
rich golden colour of ripening cornfields, while the 
withered bracken and heather contrast strongly 
with the brilliant blue of the sea. The brooks are 
more silent, and the air no longer resounds with 
the buzzing and humming of summer insects. 

Milly pays constant visits to old Michael 
Arscott's cottage. By degrees her presence charms- 
the old trouble to rest, and the dreary void in his 
long hopeless heart is filled with a sense of new 
comfort and joy. Little by little the colour which 
has come into his faded life gathers strength and 
touches everything around him with a brighter hue. 

He often takes down his wife's Bible now, and "^ 
Milly also reads to him when she comes. The 
sacred words come back like the voice of a long- 
forgotten friend and stir up the memories of better 
days and better feelings. 

One fine Sunday afternoon he resolves to go to 
Church. It is a great effort, for he knows that 
many will look and wonder at his unwonted ap- 
pearance ; but then he thinks how much his wife 
would have been pained at his continued absence. 
So Michael takes from his drawer the coat that is 
now sadly worn and threadbare. He brushes it 
carefully and puts it on with a sigh, and then he 
walks over the down, almost wondering that she is 
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not by his side once more to go with him to the 
House of God. 

There, in a quiet corner of the old Church, he 
sits and listens to the service that he has not heard 
for so many long years. The notes of the organ 
and the blending voices of the choir sound to him 
like the welcome of angels to his erring soul. 

After Church he gets away as quickly as he 
can, but scarcely is he in the lane when a bright 
young voice exclaims, * Stay a moment, Michael !' 

He stops instantly. Milly and Mr. Tresillian 
are behind him. 

* A fine evening, Michael,' says Mr. Tresillian, 
kindly. He does not speak in the tone of one 
who is surprised to see the old man there, and 
Michael is grateful to him for this considera- 
tion towards him. He sees the glad look in little 
Milly's face, and as he walks home he says softly 
to himself, — 

* God bless her ! Well, Fm glad to have been 
at Church once more.' 

There is one point on which Milly's persuasions 
are of no avail with old Michael. Mr. Tresillian 
has wished to allow him a sum of twelve shillings 
a-week for his life, for he knows how unfit he is to 
earn his hard living by drawing sea-weed. Milly 
has told him of her grandfather's intention, but, to 
her disappointment, he invariably returns the same 
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answer, — * I am very grateful to the Squire for his 
kindness but I would rather work for my living.* 

Then Milly in despair entreats her grandfather 
to come with her one afternoon to MichaeFs cot- 
tage and induce him to agree to this arrangement 
that she has so much at heart. 

* He can't say no to you, grandad, because every- 
body, does what you ask them.* 

Mr. Tresillian smiles and accompanies Milly 
willingly, but in his heart he feels sure that he will 
not succeed where she has failed — and so it indeed 
proves. Michael respectfully but firmly declines 
to accept the allowance. The colour flushes into 
his worn old face. * Sir,' he says quietly, * I hope 
you will believe that I am very thankful to you, 
much more than I am able to tell you ; but even 
now, poor as I am, I like to feel that I am still 
independent. It is all I've got left me ; you won't 
take it amiss, but as long as I can I would rather 
work for my living.* 

There is a certain dignity in the poor old 
man's tone and manner. Mr. Tresillian under- 
stands him, and he shakes him by the hand and 
wishes him good-bye. 

, *Well, Michael, remember my offer stands good 
always.* 

Milly is wofully disappointed. She thinks of 

U 
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the winter days coming, and the long journeys 
in the bad weather that the old man will have 
to take. 

As she and Mr. Tresillian walk homewards, she 
says, — 

' I think Michael oughtn't to be so proud, 
grandad.' 

* My darling, the poor old fellow has the pride 
of independence, and I respect him for it The 
day will come when he cannot work, and then I 
still hope he will let us help him.' 

The sun is setting over the sea, and they stop 
to watch the long line of gold widening over the 
waves. Suddenly Mr. Tresillian says, — 

'Look, Milly! There are your friends the 
swallows preparing for their departure. They are 
starting early this year.* 

Milly looks up eagerly, and she sees large flights 
of swallows coming from various quarters and con- 
gregating together in the air. A crowd of them 
are on the storm-tower on the cliff, and others 
collect in masses on the jutting points. They can 
hear in the still evening the twittering and the 
chattering and the great commotion that is going 
on. Above are myriads of the swallows, wheeling 
and turning and diving in the air. It is true that 
the weather is yet warm, but they are wisely 
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making their flitting before the shortening days 
and mists of autumn gather in. 

Mr. Tresillian and Milly stand still and watch 
the proceedings. Suddenly the swallows on the 
storm-tower and on the cliff rise on the wing and 
join the others in the air. Then after crossing and 
recrossing each other in every imaginable kind of 
fanciful and graceful figure, they make three or 
four wide circles. One swallow seems to take the 
lead, and the others following in a vast battalion 
swiftly and steadily they fly away over the path of 
sunset across the sea. They have left their plea- 
sant summer quarters in the gardens at Tresillian, 
and are hastening south to spicy groves and citron - 
scented orchards where the sun always shines, and 
where chill mists and fogs never scare these light- 
loving birds. Mr. Tresillian and Milly look after 
them until they are but dim specks on the orange 
sky. 

*Our little summer friends are all gone,' says 
Mr. Tresillian. 

* And I shan't see them any more out of the 
nursery window,' says Milly sadly. 

* They will come back with the primroses and 
the crocuses and the warm spring weather,' says 
Mr. Tresillian. 

* I'm so sorry they are gone,' says Milly, with 
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a sigh as they turn homewards ; and later in the 
evening, when the dusk is gathering over the gar- 
den, she stands at the nursery window and thinks 
of the swallows flying south over the sea far away 
from her and their nests under the eaves of the 
old house. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A SHADOW FALLS ON THE OLD HOUSE. 

Something is certainly amiss with Milly, who 
usually learns her lessons so perfectly, for she has 
been turned back twice, and she answers so ab- 
sently that Miss Carwithen is very much surprised, 
and says in a tone that makes the colour rush into 
Milly's cheeks, — 

. 'This will not do at all. Go back and learn 
your lesson properly. You are very inattentive.' 

The other children look up from their tasks 
very much surprised. It is something quite unusual 
to hear even Miss Canyithen speak severely to 
Milly. 

* What a cross old thing !' mutters Elsie. 

* How can she scold Milly ?' thinks Dora. 
Gracie feels very sorry, and only Joe is rather 

glad that somebody else besides himself gets into 
trouble occasionally. 

Milly goes back to her place and tries again to 
learn her lesson, but somehow her thoughts will 
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not fix themselves on the subject. She repeats the 
words over and over again, but they will not keep 
in her memory. Her head aches and throbs, and 
at last the heavy tears begin to plash upon her 
book. 

' Don't cry, Milly darling, Can't I help you ?' 
whispers Elsie, who is sitting next to her, and 
who is much distressed to see her in this condi- 
tion. 

Milly only shakes her head, for she cannot 
speak, otherwise her voice would break into sobs. 

Then a hand is laid upon her shoulder, and 
kind Miss Matty says gently, — 

* My dear, what is the matter ?' 
Milly looks up at her. 

* I don't know what it is,' she says, piteously ; 
' but I can't learn this morning. I do try, but I 
can't remember any of the words.' 

Miss Matty sees the little face flushed and dis- 
tressed. She takes the book quietly from her, 
and says, * You shall put your lesson away for to- 
day, my dear. You will do it better to-morrow;* 
and she is glad when it is time for the children to 
go home. 

Milly gets better as she walks through the cool 
air ; but her head still aches, and Nurse's watchful 
eye immediately observes that she is not herself. 
She consents reluctantly to Milly's urgent request 
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to be allowed to go to Michael Arscott's cottage in 
the afternoon, and hopes that being out in the air 
may do her good. Milly, assisted by Jane, has ac- 
complished the task of making some shirts for the 
old man, and she is most anxious to take them to 
him herself. 

The sea is very blue and brilliant, and the head- 
lands are so clear in the distance that Milly can see 
the ruins of King Arthur's Castle standing out 
sharply against the sky. The waves are crisping 
and curling in the light wind and dancing on the 
rocks, throwing up wreaths of silver foam in a 
dainty, airy sort of fashion. 

Everything seems in a bright mood, to-day, but 
little Milly. She sees the light clouds chasing their 
shadows over the sea and across the breezy downs, 
and the little gulls floating in the air. There are 
the old moors dressed in pale, delicate blue, and the 
sun shining warmly on the church towers in the 
valleys. The rich beauty of an autumnal day 
colours all the world with its brightness, but Milly 
thinks that everything looks so very far away as 
her little feet tread wearily the long slope of the 
down. She hears the sound of guns. Her grand- 
father is shooting to-day over some land about a 
mile away in the valley, but it seems to her to be a 
tremendous distance off, and she wonders how long 
it will be before he comes home. 
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Her spirits revive when she reaches the cottage, 
and after displaying the shirts to Michael Arscott, 
sees the look of pleasure in his face. 

'I made them all myself, Michael, except the 
button-holes. Jane did those, and she put the 
sleeves in for me.* 

* They are beautiful. Miss,' says Michael ; * but I 
shall be loth to wear them because they are your 
work.* 

Milly laughs. * Oh, but you must wear them ! 
and when they are worn out I will make you some 
more.' She talks and chats merrily for awhile, and 
plays with Tom. Then she reads a chapter to the 
old man, but in the midst of it she pauses and looks 
out through the window over the sea. The little 
mouth has a certain droop in it, and there is a 
dreamy look in the blue eyes, usually so bright and 
laughing. The sun plays among her hair, and as 
Michael Arscott watches her he thinks that she 
looks like a beautiful picture. Yet there is some- 
thing different in her to-day which he cannot 
account for. 

* Are you going home by the beach, Miss ?' he 
asks, when she gets up to go away. 

* No ; Nursey told me to come home the shortest 
way,' she answers, wearily. 

* Are you ill ?' asks Michael, anxiously. 

* Oh, no ! but my head aches, and I feel tired,* 
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• I wish you hadn't come to-day/ he says. ' It's 
too long a walk.' 

Milly laughs. * I like coming,' she says. She 
stops to look at the stocks and the flowers in the 
garden. 

' Good-bye, Michael !' 

'Good-bye, Miss! You'll come again soon, 
won't you ?' Something in the tone of his voice 
strikes her, and she turns back to say, — 

* I will be sure to come, Michael ; and the road 
won't seem long when my head doesn't ache, you 

' know.' 

She goes up the little path, not running up as 
usual, but slowly, and stopping once to look at the 
cottage and the sea. 

It is very silent in the sheltered Wilderness 
when Milly passes through it on her way home. 
No birds are singing, and every now and then the 
leaves fall, in crimson and gold, to the ground. 

' I'm sorry the summer is gone,' thinks Milly 
with a sigh. * I don't like to see the leaves fall.' 

That evening Milly still complains of her head 
aching, and Nurse does not like the constant flush 
in her cheeks. When Mr. Tresillian sees her he 
also becomes uneasy, and sends for Mr. Bailey, 
who, after looking at Milly, pronounces at once 
that she has the measles. * It is very much about 
just now,' he says, * but only a light kind.' 
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Poor little Milly, however, does not have a light 
kind of measles, and for several days she is very ill 
— so ill that Mr. Tresillian is very anxious, although 
Mr. Bailey assures him that there are no dangerous 
symptoms in her case. 

In a very few days Archie begins to get restless, 
and he is soon in his little cot with the measles 
fully out upon him ; but long before Milly is better, 
he is up again and recovering from his attack. 
Archie is very fractious and leads poor Jane a sad 
life, because, as he is still considered an invalid, 
every one humours and indulges him. The poor 
Chelsea pensioners have had a hard time of it while 
they kept him company in his cot. It is a wonder, 
indeed, that anything remains of the old soldier, 
so often has he been thrown over the side of the cot 
on to the floor. 

It is some time before Milly can be moved from 
her bed on to the sofa placed in the nursery window ; 
but Archie has already recovered his usual health 
and spirits. 

Elsie has had the measles, so she is allowed to 
come every day to see Milly, and she does her 
best to amuse poor Archie, who complains bitterly 
because Milly cannot run about and play with him. 
* When will Milly be well ?' he asks Nurse every 
night. 

' Soon, my dear; I hope — ^veiy soon,' is the reply. 
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Old Michael looks for the coming of Milly in 
vain. He hears that she is ill, and goes to Jenny 
Treleaven's "cottage to ask her if she will go to 
Tresillian to hear how she is. 

* Ay, that I will X sweet lamb,' says Jenny. 

* I thought something ailed her that afternoon,' 
Michael says to himself, sadly, as he takes the path 
home to his cottage. Day by day he goes for 
tidings to Jenny. Sometimes the answer is, * She 
bean't so well,' and then the poor old man's spirit 
sinks within him. The next day, when Jenny says, 
^They say the little Miss is mending,' Michael 
thinks that the world is suddenly full of light, and 
he speaks a kind word or two to the little children 
whom he meets on their way from school. 

They stare after him in astonishment. * Why, 
whatever' s comed to old Michael V they ask each 
other. 

* I reckon he's been left a fortune,' suggests one. 
But something greater than the influence of money 
has changed the life of Michael Arscott — ^the love 
of a little child, which has touched the hard nature 
to sympathy and softness. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

* he's only got archie and me left.' 

At last Milly gets a little stronger, and her grand- 
father's anxious face brightens as he watches her 
coming slowly down the stairs for the first time 
since she was taken ill, into the library; and 
Symonds also stands below in the hall looking at her. 

* She looks more like an angel than a child,* 
thinks the old man, sorrowfully. But he speaks 
cheerily, and tells her he is glad to see her getting 
well again. Milly answers with her bright laugh, 
but the tone is weaker and her step is very slow. 
She sits in her old place in the library window, 
chatting to her grandfather, who thinks, * She is 
certainly stronger.' 

The autumn days are growing chill ; and some- 
times when Milly is feeling better she and Elsie sit 
with Mr. Tresillian by the large fireplace in the 
hall, where the logs are sending out a cheerful 
blaze, and listen to the stories he tells them. Very 
often his eyes rest anxiously upon the fragile little 
figure, half reclining in the wide arm-chair near 
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him. The firelight shines fitfully on the little pale 
face, and the large blue eyes that are grown so 
very large and so very earnest have a far-away look 
in them. A sudden pang shoots through him at 
these times, and he loses the thread of his story. 

* Oh, grandad, I do believe you have forgotten 
it !* says Milly, looking up with her old merry 
smile, and reassured by her tone Mr, Tresillian 
goes on again. 

The autumn is changing into winter ; but, as is 
often the case in Cornwall, so gradually that the 
declining year seems to be dying out in a glory of 
crimson sunsets. There is no gloom in the bright 
winter weather, yet over the old house at Tresillian 
there seems to be gathering a grey and silent 
shadow. Christmas is near at hand, but little 
Milly does not get stronger. Mr. Bailey tells Mr. 
Tresillian that her strength has been sorely tried 
by the violence of the attack, but he hopes that 
change of air in the spring will set her up again. 
His manner is grave ; so by that night's post, Mr. 
Tresillian writes to Dr. Bruce, one of the cleverest 
physicians in London, in accordance with Mr. 
Bailey's suggestion. 

Dr. Bruce arrives one afternoon. He is a tall 
man, with a calm, serious face and manner. He 
listens attentively to the details of Milly 's illness, 
and then he goes up to see his little patient. 
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She is lying on the sofa in the nursery window, 
and her face flushes with a bright colour when the 
strange doctor comes into the room with her grand- 
father. 

'What a beautiful child !' thinks Dr. Bruce, and 
he sits down by Milly. When he speaks to her 
his voice is so gentle and his smile so sweet that 
Milly forgets her first shyness and likes him at 
once. He talks to her for a little while; and, after 
an examination of her chest and some inqui- 
ries of Nurse, he asks Milly whether she feels any 
pain. 

* No, thank you,' she answers. 

* Then what do you feel, my dear V 

* Only tired ; and oh ! please, can you make me 
feel rested, because I want so much to go out again 
with grandad and Archie.?' She looks up wistfully 
into the doctor's kind face. Dr. Bruce takes the 
little thin hand in his, and says, cheerily, — 

' We must try what we can do to make you feel 
less tired, and I know you will take what I am 
going to order for you.' 

* I don't like medicine,' says Milly ; * but I will 
take anything to make me well enough to play with 
Archie.' 

Dr. Bruce and Milly are soon on very friendly 
terms ; and he tells her about the little children in 
the hospital which he visits in London, and how 
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much they would enjoy even a few ferns from a 
Cornish hedgerow. 

Milly's eyes glisten as she hears this, and she 
says eagerly, — 

* Will you take some flowers to them from me ? 
Please do. I should so like to send them some^ 
and there are plenty in the conservatory.' 

Dr. Bruce promises to take the flowers to the 
little sick children in the hospital. 

* And give them my love, please, and say I am 
so sorry they are ill.* 

* That I certainly will,* he says. And then he 
wishes her good-bye, and goes away to tell Mr. 
Tresillian that his little granddaughter is in a very 
delicate state, but that it is impossible to say at 
the present time whether she will recover or not. 
He gives many directions about her, and then he 
goes away back to London. 

And so the winter passes away. Milly cer- 
tainly seems a little stronger at times, and Mr. 
Tresillian hopes that she is really better. Her 
little friends come often to see her. Peter is home 
for the holidays, and pays her many visits. He 
says to his grandmother, — 

' Milly does look very white and thin, granny.' 

' She will be better in the spring, I trust,* says 
Mrs. Borlase, with a sigh. 

At Milly's request Miss Matty goes to see 
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Michael Arscott, and takes him messages and little 
gifts from her. The tears come into the old man's 
eyes then, and he says, with a trembling voice, — 

* God bless her, she never forgets.' 

Miss Matty's heart warms towards him, and she 
assures him that Milly is often thinking of him. 

Mr. Tresillian watches every change in his dar- 
ling's face, and sometimes, when she is laughing 
and playing with Archie on her sofa, he says to 
Nurse, — 

* Why, our little invalid is certainly better to- 
day, Nurse/ 

Nurse answers him cheerfully, but her heart 
sinks, for she knows that Milly is not really better. 
She sits at night in the nursery, wakeful and 
watching, and listening for the faintest sound in 
the next room. Mr, Tresillian comes in, and 
stands by the little bedside where Milly is sleep- 
ing so peacefully ; but, alas ! the waxen cheek, on 
which the long dark eyelashes rest, looks only the 
whiter and more wan from the contrast. 

In those silent hours there comes into the poor 
grandfather's heart the foreboding that this light of 
his saddened life is but flickering for a short season 
in the home that she has made so bright 

One night he goes into Mill/s room as usual, 
and when he comes back into the nursery, where 
Nurse is sitting working by the nursery table, his 
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face is white, and the lines seem to have deepened 
suddenly upon it. 

' Nurse/ he says, in a slow, calm voice, * we must 
send for Dr. Bruce immediately. John must take 
a telegram to Trevenna the first thing in the morn- 
ing.' 

Then Nurse knows that he thinks Milly is 
worse. 

The rooks are cawing loudly in the old avenue 
as Dr. Bruce comes again on his second visit to 
Tresillian. The thrushes are singing, and the prim- 
roses are springing in the woods. The birch is 
sending out a delicious fragrance, and the soft, 
scented wind must surely have come straight from 
the sunny south over beds of English violets. The 
perfume of spring is over everything, and Dr. 
Bruce thinks what a lovely place Tresillian is. 
Mr, Tresillian meets him in the hall, and the 
doctor is shocked to see him looking so ill and 
aged. 

He goes up with him at once into the nursery. 
When he sees the little wasted form, the trans- 
parent hands, the fitful colour coming and going 
every moment in the thin cheeks, and the general 
languor and weakness of the limbs, then his prac- 
tised eye tells him at a glance that the days of the 
child lying in the window, with the. spring sun 

X 
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streaming upon the soft golden hair, are fast 
ebbing to a close. 

Milly is glad to see her kind friend again. 
He talks cheerfully to her, and she smiles and 
brightens up when he tells her about the little 
hospital children who were so pleased to have her 
flowers. Presently Mr. Tresillian leaves the room. 
Milly looks up into Dr. Bruce's face. 

* I want to ask you something/ she says, with 
her eyes fixed steadfastly on his. * Will you please 
tell me if I am going to die ? ' 

The calm London doctor is thrown off his 
guard for a moment by the suddehness of the 
question. 

'My dear ' he begins, hesitatingly. 

'But I want to know,' persists Milly, with 
growing earnestness, and her eyes never leave his 
face for an instant. * Please tell me, because 
perhaps you can make me well. I must go, you 
know, if God wants me ; but then there is 
grandad ! ' Her voice falters, her lip quivers, and 
her eyes are brimming with tears. * He's only got 
Archie and me left ; and oh, what will ho, do with- 
out me } ' and then she breaks into sobs. 

Dr. Bruce has sat by the side of many a dying 
little child but yet his eyes are dim when he 
answers her. 
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* My dear child/ he says, gently, ' our lives are 
in God's hands. If He thinks it better and happier 
for you to come away and live with Him then He 
will make the way easy, for He does everything for 
our good.' 

' But grandad ? ' sobs Milly. 

There is no room in the tender little heart for 
any sorrow for herself. 

' My child, God will take care of your grand- 
father. But now you must not cry for it 
weakens you ; and for the sake of your grand- 
father you must help us to try and keep up your 
strength.' 

Then Milly dries her tears. 

* I will be good, indeed I will,' she says, with 
just a little sob. 

Then, when Dr. Bruce has talked to her for 
some little time, he stoops and kisses her, and 
wishes her good-bye, promising her that he will 
take some flowers back to his little patients at the 
hospital. 

* You don't know how welcome they will be to 
them in grimy, smoky old London,' he says ; and 
he leaves her, with the sweet, happy smile come 
back into her face. He goes downstairs with a 
very grave countenance. 

* While there is life there is hope, you know,' 
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he says to Mr. Tresillian. * I wish with all my 
heart I could give you greater comfort' 

Mr. Tresillian wrings his hand silently, and as 
the carriage drives away from the door Dr. Bruce 
looks at the tall, stately figure standing erect on 
the steps, and at the fine face on which is written 
a sorrow too deep for tears. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

' YOU WON'T FORGET ME, MICHAEL ? ' 

There has been a heavy sea for two days and 
large masses of sea-weed are lying in the pool at 
the bottom of the cliff, but yet Michael Arscott 
has not been down to gather it, and he has been 
moving restlessly about his cottage and in his 
small garden all the morning. He knows that the 
London doctor has been down s^ain to Tresillian, 
but no one can tell him how Milly is. Then he 
takes a sudden resolve. * I can't rest like this any 
longer,' he says to himself ; and taking his hat, he 
goes out, stopping on his way to gather some of 
the wallflowers that are coming into bloom, and 
also a few sprigs of the myrtle which he tends so 
carefully in the window. * She might like to see 
that her flowers are growing well,' he murmursu 
He walks over the downs, and through the gates 
that lead to the back entrance at Tresillian. His 
intention is to ask how Milly is, leave his flowers,, 
and come away again. As he stands waiting at 
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the door Nurse happens to cross the hall, and 
seeing the old man standing there she comes up 
to him. 

* Good evening, ma'am/ he says, removing his 
hat * You'll excuse me, I hope ; but I'm come to 
ask how the little lady is.' 

Nurse sees the anxiety depicted in the old 
man's face, and her own sorrowful heart is moved 
by it. 

* She's very ill, I fear,' she answers, sadly ; * but 
yet she's better to-day — stronger indeed than she 
has been for many days, I think.' 

In fact, poor little Mill/s fading life seems to 
flutter strangely, and to-day she is able to be 
carried down, by her own desire, into the library. 

* Perhaps, ma'am, you'll give her these flowers,' 
says Michael, looking eagerly into Nurse's kind 
face. ' She gave the plants to me, and she might 
like to know they're doing well.' 

Nurse takes the flowers, and then a sudden 
thought comes into her mind. She feels sure that 
Milly would be glad to see old Michael. So she 
bids him stop for a moment, and then she goes 
away, and returns in a very short time. 

' Miss Milly would be glad to see you, Mr. 
Arscott, for a few minutes,' she says. 

The colour flushes up into the old man's face. 

^ Won't it hurt her > ' he asks, anxiously. 
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But Nurse shakes her head. 

* No/ she says, sadly, * that won't hurt her now.' 
So Michael follows Nurse through some pass- 
ages into the grand old hall, and then into the 
library, where Milly is lying on the cushions in the 
window-seat. 

* Oh, Michael ! I'm so glad to see you again ! ' 
she says, holding out her hand to him. 

For one moment he does not speak. He has 
known all along that Milly is very ill, but yet he 
has always hoped that she will recover. Now, 
when he looks at the thin, wan face, the weak 
hands, and the ^yt,% so large and so lustrous and 
so deeply in earnest, he knows that she is drifting 
away from him into that world far away. 

A warning look from Nurse arouses him. 

* I 'don't think you're glad to see me, Michael,' 
says Milly, half reproachfully, 

' Glad ? Ah, that I am ! ' answers Michael. 
'It's a long time since I have been so glad.' 

And yet he has to check the rising sob in his 
voice as he speaks. 

'Well, please sit down here by me. How is 
Tom ? and is the donkey quite well } and oh, 
Michael, arc those flowers for me } I know they 
come from your garden. It's my garden, too — 
yours and mine, isn't it ? ' 

' Yes, that it is. Miss,' says Michael, trying to 
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speak cheerfully. 'Yours more than mine or I 
shouldn't care for it so much.' 

And so they talk on until Nurse comes again to 
say that it is time for Milly to have her tea, and 
Michael rises to go. 

Milly takes the old man's hand in hers, — 

* Michael,' she says, gently, * if I don't see you 
again you won't forget me ?' 

* Forget you !' he repeats, with trembling voice. 
' Forget ^^«, who have been the good angel of my 
sorrowful years !' 

* Have I been that really ?' asks Milly, wonder- 
ingly, and with the happy smile on her face. 
* Then, Michael, you will do what I wish. Grandad 
has got a note for you, which you are to have, and 
you'll say yes,'won't you ?' 

* Yes,' answers the old man solemnly. * Please 
God, whatever it is, I'll do it' 

* Thank you, Michael. Good-bye.' 

*God bless you!* says Michael, and he turns 
away without another word, and walks away out 
of the house and over the downs, silent with grief, 
for he knows that never more will he see the face 
of Milly. 

Peter is home for the Easter holidays, and he 
often comes to see Milly, and when she is a little 
less weak than usual she talks to him about his 
going to Eton, and all that he is to do there. 
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* When you go to Eton you won't forget to read 
your chapter in the Bible every day ?' Milly says 
to him one day as he is going away. 

' No, Milly, I promise you. I have never for- 
gotten it since that day on the rocks.' 
Milly holds up her face, — 

* Kiss me, Peter dear,* she says. 

Peter kisses her, and says, 'Good-bye, dear 
Milly. I'll come again to see you soon,' 

Elsie is so accustomed to see her little friend 
change from day to day, that she does not know 
how very ill she is ; but one morning Milly says to 
her, — 

* Elsie, I want you to have my desk.' 
Elsie almost gasps with astonishment. 

'Why, Milly, you would not give away your 
beautiful desk that you are so proud of, and Mr. 
Tresillian gave it to you !' 

'Yes, I know; but grandad knows I want to 
give it to you — not to-day — ^but some day !' 

Then poor Elsie begins to understand, and 
she goes home with a bursting heart, and 
throws herself into Martha's arms in an agony 
of grief. 

' Dont'ee, my dear,' says poor Martha, trying in 
vain to soothe her. ' Perhaps the poor dear lamb 
will be better again in a day or two.' 
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*Oh, no, she won't!' sobs Elsie. 'Milly must 
be going to die or she would never have given 
away her desk/ 

Mr. Tresillian rarely leaves his darling now. 
One evening he is sitting by her in the library 
window. The birds are singing gaily in the 
garden, and the spring flowers are very bright 
and gay in the borders. 

* Oh, do look, grandad ! there are the swallows 
come back !' says Milly, raising herself from the 
cushions, as two or three swallows fly past the 
window and skim backwards and forwards near 
their old nests under the eaves. 

' I'm glad they are come back again,' she goes 
on. * Don't you remember, grandad, that evening 
last summer when you told me all about the 
swallows?' 

Mr. Tresillian's heart contracts with a pang of 
pain. Well he remembers that evening when 
Milly had wished for wings. * You said you loved 
the swallows because they loved the light and 
followed it' 

The tender blue eyes, full of serious questioning, 
are turned on her grandfather. 

^ Grandad, the swallows are come back just in 
time for me to see them before I go to the light 
Oh, grandad, is it very wrong, but I wish I could 
stay here with you ?* The tremulous voice breaks 
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down, and she throws her weak arms round her 
grandfather's neck. *I don't want to leave you, 
grandad, for what will you do without me ?' 

Then Mr. Tresillian takes her in his arms and 
comforts her. 

' My darling, God will not leave me comfortless. 
If He takes my little Milly from me He will help 
me on until I come to her.' 

Poor grandfather! He rests his cheek on 
Mill/s head so that she may not see the grief in 
his face. 

His voice and words soothe her distress, and 
when she looks up into his face again her own is 
calm and quiet. 

* Don't you remember, grandad, a sermon Mr. 
Vyvyan once preached when he talked about our 
Angels of Life and Death ; and he said that if we 
treated the Angel of Life well the Angel of Death 
would come as a friend. I am aifraid I haven't 
treated the Angel of my life well.* 

' Why do you think so, my child ?' 

* I have done a great many naughty things, you 
know,' says Milly, seriously. * I've been cross very 
often, and I have been very idle at my lessons 
sometimes ; and oh, grandad, I have been so 
happy that I have not thought enough of the 
poor little children who are not happy. I hope 
I haven't been unkind to any one ; and I have not 
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done anything unkind to you, my dear, darling old 
grandad, have I ?' 

'No, my darling, never! You have been the 
light and comfort of my life. You have always 
been a good child to me. We all do wrong some- 
times ; but God is very merciful, and He knows 
that we are weak, and Jesus Christ is d.lways near 
to help us. To those who trust in Him there is 
no fear in life or death.' 

Milly lays her head gently down again on her 
grandfather's shoulder, and the look of happy 
content comes back to her face. 

The next day she is too weak and ill to leave 
the nursery, and the day after that she cannot be 
moved from her bed. Archie asks, * Why Milly 
doesn't come into the nursery to have her tea?* 
and at first refuses to have any without her. It is 
in vain that Jane tempts him with his favourite 
strawberry jam. 

*I don't want any jam,' says the poor little 
fellow disconsolately, — *I want Milly.' So he is 
taken into her room, on the condition that he will 
be very quiet, and has his bread and butter and 
milk there. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE GOLDEN PATH ACROSS THE SEA. 

The spring day is fast fading away, and the sunset 
is beginning to touch the hills and flood the sea 
with golden light. There is a soft and solemn 
tenderness in the colour of the sky which gives a 
tone of rest to all the world beneath it. 

Through the half-opened window in Milly's 
room comes the distant sound of the waves breaking 
on the shore — the cawing of the rooks returning 
home — ^the twittering of the swallows flying to and 
fro. In the room it is very still, for Milly has been 
sleeping for the last hour. Occasionally the silence 
is broken by the voice of Archie, asking when she 
will awake ? Presently she opens her eyes. Nurse 
is standing by the bed, and on the other side sits 
Mr. TresilHan with his arm under the pillow on 
which her head rests. The sweet pale face is very 
pale indeed now, and the golden hair is pushed 
back from her forehead on which the damp dews 
are gathering. Mr. Tresillian wipes them softly 
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away every now and then, and his eyes are 
watching intently every change in her face. 

' Lift me up, please, grandad !' she says, and he 
gently raises her. Following her eyes, he sees that 
they are gazing at the path of light growing over 
the sea. 

' I hear the sea,' she says, turning her head to 
listen to the familiar sound. 

Ducker, who has come home from his day 
in the garden, finding the nursery empty, flies 
in through the open door and perches on the 
bed. 

' Pretty Ducker !' murmurs Milly, and the bird, 
hearing her voice, hops on to her pillow. 

Presently he manages to entangle his claw in a 
loop of the quilt, and struggles to free himself, 
making angry sharp chirps all the while. 

Milly laughs — a low, weak laugh, so weak that 
it is sadder than a moan in the ears of her grand- 
father. 

' Look at Ducker, grandad,' she says feebly, 
and Mr. Trcsillian looks at the bird, and tries to 
smile. 

Archie bursts into a happy, ringing laugh, and 
cries delightedly, — 

' Isn't Ducker in a passion, Nursey ?' 

* Hush, deary !' whispers Nurse, laying her 
hand on his curly head. 
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' I want you to say the hymn with me, please, 
Milly,' says Archie. 

' ril try/ she answers, and then begins to 
repeat the Evening Hymn which she is accustomed 
to say with Archie every night : — 

* Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh, 
Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky.' 

Her voice dies away, and she cannot continue 
the hymn. 

* Why, Milly's forgotten it I' says Archie, looking 
up wonderingly into Nurse's face. 

* No, I haven't forgotten,' she says faintly ; * but 
— I can't — do it. Go — on — please, Archie.' 

Archie puts his little hands behind his back, 
and in his clear, childish voice goes on, — 

* Jesu, give the weary 
Calm and sweet repose, 
With Thy tenderest blessing 
May our eyelids close.' 

Milly's eyes are fixed on her brother's round 
baby face. 

' Kiss me, Archie, darling !' she says. 

His sturdy legs scramble on to the bed, he 
puts his fat arms round her neck, and his rosy 
lips kiss her many times. The primroses that he 
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brought her from the Wilderness this aflemoon 
are still in her hand. Archie says, — 

* ril bring you some more flowers to-morrow, 
Milly.* Then he kisses her again, and says, ' Good- 
night* 

* Good-night, darling,* she answers, and her 
eyes follow him when he gets off the bed and 
trots away into the nursery to Jane. 

Milly falls asleep, but only for a few minutes, 
when she wakes again, with a slight shiver. Nurse 
closes the window, and Mr. Tresillian, bending 
over, asks, — 

* Arc you cold, my darling ?' 

^ No, but Tm so tired, grandad.* 
He can see that a change has come over her 
face, and the blue eyes are very dim. 

* Nursey ! * she says presently. 
' I am here^ my deary.* 

* Then kiss me,' she whispers. 

Nurse kisses her twice. She knows this is her 
last farewell. 

Milly is silent again, and lies with her eyes 
closed. Then she opens them, and says, — 

< Grandad !' 

* Yes, my darling.* 

A look of distress comes into her face. 
' Grandad, is it dark ? I cannot see you. Oh, 
where are you V 
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His arms are around her. 'Here I am, my 
dear one, close to you.' And his face touches, 
hers. 

Then a flickering smile crosses her lips, and 
she IS content. 

She speaks again presently. Her eyes are very, 
very dim now, but she says, — 

* It's light now, grandad.' She looks again 
towards the widening path over the sea, but the 
light that is in Milly's eyes is * the light that never 
was on sea or shore.' 

Then she passes her hand in her old fashion 
over her grandfather's face, and he kisses her. 

* Grandad, are the Angels of Life and Death 
near me now ?' Her voice is so low that he can 
only just hear her words. 

' Yes, my darling, they are.' His voice is 
broken, and though her dying ear is dulling to 
all sounds yet she catches the sound of his sob. 
She lifts her face to his, and whispers faintly, — 

' Don't cry, grandad ; I know the Angel of 
Death will take me to Jesus.' 

She is still again for the space of a few 
moments. Then another shiver passes over her. 
The small hand relaxes, and Archie's primroses 
drop from it on to the bed. The lips move. Mr. 
TresilHan bends his face quite close to hers. 

Y 
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* Grandad T she murmurs. * Dear — old — ^gran- 
dad!' 

They are the last words she will ever speak 
to him in this world, for his little Milly is gone 
away with the Angels over the golden path across 
the sea to God. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

* FOR HER SAKE.' 

The spring day is bright with the growth of 
blossoms and the song of birds when Milly is 
carried to her resting-place under the chancel 
window in the churchyard. 

The sun streams through the window in the 
gallery at Tresillian, and colours the white silken 
pall with many a rich hue as they bear her 
through it, and then down the wide old staircase 
which never more will echo to the sound of her 
light footsteps. The old house is standing grey 
and silent, as if mourning for the loss of the bright 
presence that is gone from it. 

Snap is sitting on the steps, listening and 
watching. He does not know that they are carry- 
ing away from him the kind little mistress who 
patted his head that last afternoon when he 
licked her hand, but who has not played with 
him for many a long day. He wags his stumpy 
tail as the sad procession passes down the 
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steps, and then gets up and follows it, for he is 
feeling very forlorn and forgotten. And so they 
take her away from the old house, through the 
paths and the walks where she has played so often 
with her happy playmates, and who are following 
her now with hearts full of grief because they will 
see her sweet face no longer. 

Milly is gone — but she will still live in the 
memory of her companions. In every act of 
unselfishness, in every kind work of love and 
thoughtfulness for others, they will remember Jur, 
whose short life, brief as the shadow of clouds on 
the sea, was yet long enough for her to fulfil the 
work that God had given His little one to do. 

In the lonely and desolate life of old Michael 
Arscott — now all the more lonely because the 
presence of Milly can never brighten his cottage 
again, her trace will remain. For the dark gloom 
is gone, and a gleam of God's own sunshine lies 
across his path when he thinks of the child with 
the radiant eyes and the tender face as she came 
upon him suddenly that summer afternoon. 

Archie cannot quite understand that Milly will 
never come back to him. His toys have no interest 
for him, and the Chelsea Pensioners lie disregarded 
on the shelf in the nursery cupboard. He puts 
Milly's dolls to bed, and promises that she will 
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come back to them if they are good children. 
Then he leans his arms upon Nurse's lap and 
asks wistfully, — 

' Won't Milly come one day ?* 

Nurse's kipd old face is very sad, and the tears 
are in her eyes as she says to him, — 

* The Angels have taken her, my deary/ 

'But won't she come back to play with me 
never no more ?' asks the poor little fellow with a 
piteous quiver in his voice, and then he bursts out 
crying, and refuses to be comforted because Milly 
is gone from him. 

In the evening light when the soft shadows are 
falling about him Mr. Tresillian sits alone in the 
library. The corner in the wide window-seat is 
empty now, and there is no sound but the twitter- 
ing of the swallows outside. Yet he seems to hear 
the happy voice, now hushed for ever, and to see 
in the gathering twilight the light figure coming 
through the gloom for her evening talk with him. 

Milly's companions will always remember her, 
and the recollection of the gentle sister of his baby 
years will not fade away with Archie's growth. 
Time, however, will soften to them the fresh sor- 
row of their young hearts until one day the grief 
will change into a loving memory. It is right 
that it should be so because life with its busy 
action and bright promise lies before them. 
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But to him who has lost the child that was the 
light of his declining years, and to whom the 
world is now growing older and sadder day by 
day — ^to Mr. Tresillian all that time can do is to 
bring him nearer to the hour when he will follow 
into the land of rest those loved ones who are gone 
there before him. 

One evening Mr. Tresillian goes, as is his daily 
custom, to the little grave under the chancel win- 
dow. He sees there the bent and poorly clad figure 
of an old man. In his hand is a bunch of wall- 
flowers, and stocks, and red daisies. He stoops 
down and places them reverently in a corner at 
the foot of the grave, away from the rare and lovely 
flowers with which it is covered. The old man 
stands for a few moments resting on his stick. 
' God bless her ! ' he says in a low tone. Then 
turning away he comes face to face with Mr. 
Tresillian. 

The colour flushes up into his face. He takes 
off* his hat and says, deprecatingly, — 

* I beg pardon, sir ; she was fond of the flowers, 
so I brought them.' 

He looks at Mr. Tresillian, and his own heart 
aches with additional pain as he notes the look of 
grief in that calm, gentle face. 

Mr. Tresillian holds out his hand. 

* Thank you, Michael, for her sake,' he says, 
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with the ring of patient sorrow in his voice that is 
so infinitely pathetic in those who have gone 
through sore trouble. * Ah, my friend! you and I 
meet here in a common sorrow. You will under- 
stand what my darling was to me.* 

Michael Arscott bends his grey head on his 
stick, and a sob bursts from him. 

' I have something to give you from her,' con- 
tinues Mr. Tresillian, as he takes from his pocket 
a note. * She told me to give it to you as a 
message from her, and I know you will not refuse 
to. gratify her wish.' 

Michael takes the note in his trembling hands, 
and opens it. 

These are the words he reads, written in a very 
weak hand : — 

* Dear Michael, — I know you will do what I want, 
because you are always good to me. I know I am 
going to die, and I like to think you will be com- 
fortable in your cottage when I am gone ; so, dear 
Michael, you will take what Grandad will give you, 
for the sake of your faithful little friend, 

' MiLLY Tresillian.' 

The old man looks up into Mr. Tresillian's face. 

* For her sake,' says Mr. Tresillian, 

*For her sake,' repeats Michael Arscott, in a 
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bix>ken voice ; 'and God bless you and comfort you, 
sir, in your great sorrow.* 

He turns, and with trembling steps goes away 
out of the churchyard over the down — where the 
tranquil sea, vast, hazy, and wide, lies before him — 
to his solitary cottage on the cliff. 

The village children often come and stand to 
look at the fresh and beautiful flowers on the grave ; 
and the sweet tones of the organ, mingling with the 
distant murmur of the sea she loved so well float 
around the quiet spot under the chancel window 
where little Milly rests. 
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Quarterly Review 
THE FRASER-TYTLER SERIES. 

(A New Box.) The above 5 volumes, cloth extra, in neat box, 21J. 



BY 'MARGARET FRASER-TYTLER. 

TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE. 

Containing Biogjraphies of Wallace, Bruce, Edward the Black Prince, 
Joan of Arc, Richard Coeur de Lion, Wellington, and others. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece. Fcap. Bvo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 

THE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND. 

Or, Lives of Celebrrted Admirals. 
Lord Rcdney, Earls Howe and St. Vincent, Lords de Saumarez, Nelson, 
ajid Collingwood, Sir Sydney Smith, and Viscount Exmouth. 
New Edition. Fcap. Bvo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 
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STANDARD CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 



CLAUDIA : a Roman Tale. By Mrs. J. Knight Causton. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. cloth elegant, df. 



THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 

By Mrs. Sherwood. 

Original Edition, in 3 volumes, i2mo. cloth, each y. 6d. 
New Cheap Edition^ in i vol. cnnvn Zvo. 6 tlhtstrations, cloth^ 5J. 



TASSO'S ENCHANTED GROUND. 

The Story of the 'Jerusalem Delivered.' 

Now first presented to English readers in simple narrative form. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7J. dd. , 

* An excellent idea, admirably carried out. The story of the great Crusade 
is briefly but beautifully told ; the author has selected the episodes with 
taste and discretion, formed them into a harmonious wholef and perfectly 
preserved the martial, romantic, and religious spirit of the poet, the intensity 
of faith, and the ardour of devotion which are breathed forth in the pages 
of Tasso. The author has preserved the lofty tone of the poem in his dirc.t 
and simply-formed narrative, with great success.' — Spectator. 



CONSTANCE AND £DITH; or, Incidents of Home Life. 

By a Clergyman's Wife. Fcap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 2J. 6d. 

* One of those simple, quiet tales of English domestic life, which afford 

pleasure to youthful readers ; its tone is religious and moral, lessons being 

also conveyed on practical points of behaviour and conduct.' 

Literary Gazette. 



THE EARL'S PATH. By Sydney Corner. 
An Historical Romance for the Young. 
Cheaper Edition. Square /cap. Svo. with Frontispiece, doth, 2s. 6d. 

'A highly interesting narrative The love-story interwoven with 

the historical facts is very charming.' — Public Opinion. 
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